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PEEFACE. 


The following Lectures on Metaphysics constitute the 
first portion of the Biennial Course which the lamented 
Author was in the habit of delivering durmg the period 
of his occupation of the Chair of Logic and Metaphysics 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

In giving those Lectures to the world, it is due, both 
to the Author and to his readers, to acknowledge that 
they do not appear in that state of completeness which 
might have been expected, had they been prepared for 
pubhcation by the Author himself. As Lectures on 
Metaphysics, — whether that term be taken in its wider 
or its stricter sense, — they are confessedly imperfect. 
The Author himself, adopting the Kantian division of 
the mental faculties into those of Knowledge, Feelmg, 
and Conation, considers the Philosophy of Mmd as com- 
prehending, in relation to each of these, the thi-ee great 
subdivisions of Psychology, or the Science of the Phseno- 
mena of Mind , Nomology, or the Science of its Laws ; 
and Ontology, or the Science of Eesults and Inferences.” 

a See below, Letture vu , p 121 ei seq 
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The term Metaphysics, in its strictest sense, is synony- 
mous with the last of these suhrlivisions ; while, in its 
widest sense, it may be regarded as including the first 
also, — the second being, in practice at least, if not in 
scientific accuracy, usually distributed among other de- 
partments of Philosophy. The following Lectures cannot 
be considered as embracing the whole province of Meta- 
physics in either of the above senses. Among the Phe- 
nomena of Mind, the Cognitive Paculties are discussed 
fully and satisfactorily; those of Feeling aie treated 
with less detail ; those of Conation receive scarcely any 
special consideration , whde the cpiestions of Ontology, or 
Metaphysics proper, arc touched upon only incidentally. 
The omission of any special discussion of this last branch 
may perhaps be justified liy its abstruse character, and 
unsuitablcuehS for a coui-se of elementary instmction ; but 
it is especially to be regiettcd, both on account of the 
general neglect of this branch of study by the entire 
school of Scottish philosophers, and also on account of 
the eminent qualifications which the Author possessed for 

f 

supplying this acknowledged deficiency. A treatise on 
Ontology from the pen of Sm William Hamilton, embody- 
ing the final results of the Philosophy of the Conditioned , 
would have been a boon to the philosophical world such 
as probably no writer now living is capable of conferring. 

The circumstances under which these Lectures were 
written must also be taken into account in estimating 
their character, both as a specimen of the Author’s 
powers, and as a conliibiition to jihilosophieal literature 
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Sir WiUiam Hamilton was elected to the Chair of 
Logic and Metaphysics in July 1836. In the interval 
between his appointment and the commencement of the 
College Session (November of the same year), the Author 
was assiduously occupied in making preparation for dis- 
charging the duties of his office. The principal part of 
those duties consisted, according to the practice of the 
University, in the delivery of a Course of Lectures on 
the subjects assigned to the chair. On his appointment 
to the Profe.ssorship, Sir Wilbam Hamilton experienced 
considerable difficulty in deciding on the character of the 
course of Lectures on Philosophy, which, while doing 
justice to the subject, would at the same time meet 
the wants of his auditors, who were ordinarily com- 
posed of comparatively young students in the second 
year of their university curriculum. The Author of the 
articles on Coxmn's Philosophy^ on Perception,^ and on 
Logic,’’' had already given ample proof of those specula- 
tive accomplishments, and that profound philosophical 
learning, which, in Britain at least, were conjoin^ in an 
ei^ual degree by no other man of his time. But those 
very qualities which placed him in the front rank of 
speculative thmkeis, joined to his love of precision and 
system, and his lofty ideal of philosophical composition, 
served but to make him the more keenly alive to the re- 
quirements of his subject, and to the difficulties that lay 
in the way of combming elementary instruction in Philo- 
sophy with the adequate discussion of its topics. Hence. 

s Jbiil , 1830 y Ihiil , 1833 


KtUnhurqh limeir, 1829 
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although, even at this period his methodised stores of 
learning were ample and pertinent, the opening of the 
College Session found him still reading and reflectmg, 
and unsatisfied with even the small portion of matter 
which he had been able to commit to writing. His first 
Course of Lectures (Metaphysical) thus fell to be writ- 
ten during the currency of the Session (1836-V). The 
Author was in the habit of delivering three Lectures 
each week ; and each Lecture was usually Aratten on the 
day, or, more properly, on the evening and night, pre- 
ceding its delivery. The Course of Metaphysics, as it is 
now given to the world, is the result of this nightly toil, 
unremittingly sustained for a period of five months. 
These Lectures were thus designed solely for a tempo- 
rary purpose, — the use of the Author’s own classes ; they 
were, moreover, always regarded by the Author himself 
as defective as a complete Course of Metaphysics ; and 
they were never revised by him Avith any vieiv to 
publication, and this chiefly for the reason that he in- 
tendec^to make use of various portions of them Avhich 
had not been incorporated in his other uti tings, in the 
promised Supplementary Dissertations to Reid’s 'Works, 
— a design which his failing health did not permit him 
to complete. 

The Lectures on Logic were not composed until the 
following Session (1837-8). This Course was also, in 
great part, written during the currency of the Session. 

These circumstances will account for the repetition, 
in some places, of portions of the Author’s previously' 
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■published ■writings, and for the numerous and extensWe 
quotations from other ■writers which are interspersed 
throughout the present Course. Most of these have 
been ascertained by references fuinished by the Author 
himself, either in the manuscript of the present Lec- 
tures, or in his Commonplace-Book. These quotations, 
while they detract in some degree from the originality 
of the work, can, hoAvever, hardly be considered as 
^lessening its value Many of the authors quoted are 
but little known in tins country ; and the extracts from 
their writings will, to the majority of readers, have all 
the novelty of original remarks They also exhibit, in 
a remarkable degree, the Author’s singular jiower of 
appreciating and making use of every available hint 
scattered through those obscurer regions of thought 
through which his extensive reading conducted him. No 
part of Sir William Hamilton’s writings more completely 
verifies the rcniaik of his Ameiican critic, Mr Tjder 
“ There seems to be not even a random thought of any 
value, which has been dropped along any, even obscure, 
path of mental activity, in any age or country, that his 
ddigenCfe has not recovered, his sagacity appreciated, 
and his judgment husbanded in the stores of his know- 
ledge.”" Very frequently, indeed, the thought which 
the Author selects and makes his own, acquires its 
value and significance in the very process of selection ; 
and the contribution is more enriched than the adopter ; 

a Princeton Remew, October 1855 on the Progress of Philosophy m (he 
This article baa since been republished Past and m the Future, Philadelphia, 
with the Author’s name, in his Essay 1858 
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for what, in another, is but a passing reflection, seen 
in a faint light, isolated and fruitless, often rises, in the 
hands of Sir William Hamilton, to the rank of a great, 
permanent, and luminous principle, receives its appropri- 
ate place in the order of tiuths to which it belongs, and 
proves, in many instances, a centre of radiation over a 
wide expanse of the field of human knowledge. 

The present volumes may also appear to some dis- 
advantage on account of the length of time which ha.s 
elapsed betAveen their composition and their publica- 
tion, Other writings, paiticularly the Dis.'io'tatmis 
appended to Keid’s Works,® and part of the new matter 
in the jDiscu&sions, though earlier in point of publication, 
contain later and more mature phases of the Author's 
thought, on some of the questions discussed in the 
following pages, hluch that would have been new to 
English readers twenty years ago, has, subsequently, in 
a great mea.sure by the instrumentality of the Author 
himself, become well knoAvn, and the familiar exposi- 
tions designed for the oral instruction of beginners in 
philosophy, have been eclipsed by those profounder re- 
flections which liaA^e been publislied for the d<^liberate 
study of the philosophical world at large. 

But, Avhen all these deductions have been made, the 
work before us will still remain a noble monument of the 
Author’s philosophical genius and learning. In many 
respects, indeed, it is qualified to become more popular 

a The foolaolea to Reid were for temporaneouely with the present Lec- 
the most part written neaily con- tures 
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tkau any of his other publications. The very necessity 
which the Author was under, of adapting his observa- 
tions, in some degree, to the needs and attainments of 
his hearers, has also fitted them for the instruction and 
gratification of a wide circle of general readers, who 
would have less relish for the severer style in which 
some of lus later thoughts are conveyed. The pre- 
sent Lectures, if iu depth and exactness of thought 
they are, for the most part, not equal to the Disberta- 
tions on Kcid, or to some portions of the Discussions, 
possess attractions of their own, which will probably 
recommend them to a more numeious class of admirers : 
while they retain, in no small degree, the ample learning 
and ])liilosopliical acumen -which are identified with the 
Author’s pievioiis reputation. 

Apart, however, from consideiutions of then mtrinsic 
value, these Lectures possess a high academical and 
historical interest. For twenty yeais, — from 1836’ to 
1856, — the Courses of Logic and Metaphysics were the 
means through which Su- William Hamilton sought to 
discipline and imbue with his philosophical opinions, the 
numerous youth who gathered from Scotland and other 
countries to his class-room ; and while, by these j)iclec- 
tions, the Author supjjlcmcnted, developed, and moulded 
the National Philosophy, — leaving thereon the inefface- 
able impress of his genius and learning, — ^he, at the same 
time and by the same means, exercised over the intellects 
and feelings of his pupils an influence which, for depth, 
intensity, and elevation, was certainly never surpas&ed by 
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that of any philosophical instructor. Among his pupils 
there are not a few who, havmg lived for a season under 
the constraining power of his intellect, and been led to 
reflect on those great questions regarding the character, 
origin, and bounds of human knowledge, which his teach- 
ings stirred and quickened, bear the memory of their 
beloved and revered Instructor inseparably blended with 
what is highest in their present intellectual life, as wcU 
as in their practical aims and aspirations 

The Editors, in offering these Lectures to the public, 
are, therefore, encouraged to express their belief, that they 
will not be found unworthy of the illustrious name which 
they bear. In the discharge of their own duties as 
annotators, the Editors have thought it due to the fame 
of the Author, to leave his opinions to be judged entirely 
by their own merits, without the accompaniment of 
criticisms, concurrent or dissentient For the same 
reason, they have abstained from noticing such criticisms 
as have appeared on those portions of the work which 
have already been published m other forms. Their own 
annotations are, for the most part, confined to occasional 
explanations and verifications of the numerous refer- 
ences and allusions scattered through the text. The 
notes fall, as will be observed, into three classes . — 

I. Original ] notes printed from the manuscript of the 
present Lectures. These appear without any distinctive 
mark. Mere Jottings or Memoranda by the Author 
made on the manuscript, are generally marked as such. 
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To these are also added a few Oral Interpolations of the 
Author, made m the course of reading the Lectures, 
which have been recovered from the note-books of 
students 

II. Supplied ; notes extracted or compiled by the 
Editors from the Author’s Commonplace - Book and 
fragmentary papers. These are enclosed in square 
brackets, and arc Avithout signature. 

III. Editorial ; notes added by the Editors. These 
always bear the signature “ En.” When added as sup- 
plementary to the original or supplied notes, they are 
generally enclosed in square brackets, Ircsides having the 
usual signature. 

The Editors have been at pains to truce and examine 
the notes of the first and second classes with much care ; 
and have succeeded in discovering tlie authorities re- 
ferred to, with very few and insignificant exc'cptions. 
The Editors trust that the Original and Supplied Notes 
may prove of service to students of Philosophy, as 
indications of sources of phUosoidiical ojiinioiis, Avliich, 
in many cases, are but little, if at all, known in this 
country. 

The Appendix embraces a few 2)iq)(’r,s, rdiiefly frag- 
mentary, which appeared to the Editors to be desevviBg 
of publication. Several of these are fragments of dis- 
cussions which' the Author hiid written with a view (o 
the Memoir of Mr Dugald Stewart, on the edilorsliiji 
of whose works he was engaged at the pi’riorl of Ins 
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death. They thus possess the melancholy interest which 
attaches to the latest of his compositions. To these 
philosophical fragments have been added a few papers 
on physiological subjects. These consist of an extract 
from the Author’s Lectures on Phrenology, and cor 
mumcations made by him to various medical pubhca- 
tions. Apart from the value of tlieu’ results, these 
physiological investigations serve to exhibit, in a de- 
partment of inquiry foreign to the class of subjects 
with which the mind of the Author was ordinarily 
occupied, that habit of careful, accurate, and unsparing 
reseaieh, by which Sir William Hamilton was so emi- 
nently characterised. 
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LECTURE L 

PHILOSOPHY — ITS ABSOLUTE UTILITY. 

(a) subjective 

Gentlemen — In the commencement of a course of lect. 

instruction in any department of knowledge, it is — i 

usual, before entering on the regular consideration of 
the subject, to premise a general survey of the more 
important advantages which it aifords ; and this with 
the view of animating the student to a higher assi- 
duity, by holding up to him, m prospect, some at least 
of those benefits and pleasures which he may promise 
to himseK m reward of his exertions. 

And, if such a preparation be found expedient for The i-unbi- 
other branches of study, it is, I think, peculiarly requi- why pocu- ’ 
site lA Philosophy, — Philosophy Proper, — the Science 
of Mind. For, in the first place, the most important 
advantages to be derived from the cultivation of 
philosophy, are not, in themselves, direct, palpable, 
obtrusive: they are, therefore, of their own nature, 
peculiarly liable to be overlooked or disparaged by 
the world at large ; because to estimate them at thcii- 
proper value requires in the judge more than a vulgar 
complement of information and intelligence. But, in 
VOL. I. A 
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LECT. the second place, the many are not simply by nega- 

tive incompetence disqualified for an ojiimon, they 

are, moreover, by positive error, at once rendered in- 
capable of judging right; and yet, by positive error, 
encouraged to a decision. For there arc at present 
afloat, and in veiy general acceptation, certain super- 
ficial misconceptions in regard to the end and objects 
of education, which render the popular opinion of the 
comparative importance of its different branches, not 
merely false, but precisely the reverse of truth ; the 
studies which, in reality, are of the highest value as a 
mean of intellectual development, being those which, 
on the vulgar standard of utility, are at the very 
bottom of the scale ; while those which, in the nomen- 
clature of the multitude, aie emphatically, — distinc- 
tively denominated the Useful, are precisely those 
which, in relation to the great ends of liberal educa- 
tion, possess the least, and least general, utility 
Utility of a In considering the utility of a branch of knowledge, 
knowledge, it behoves us, in the first place, to estimate its value as 
viewed simply m itself, and, in the second, its value 
KoUti“e as viewed in relation to other branches. Considered 
in itself, a science is valuable in proportion as its 
cultivation is immediately conducive to the mental 
improvement of the cultivator. This may be called 
its Absolute utility. In relation to others, a science 
is valuable in proportion as its study is necessary for 
the prosecution of other branches of knowledge. Tins 
may be called its Eelative utility. In this latter 
point of view, that is, as relatively useful, I cannot at 
present enter upon the value of Philosophy, — I cannot 
attempt to show how it supplies either the materials 
or the rules to all the sciences ; and how, in particular, 
its study IS of importance to the Lawyer, the Physi- 
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cian, and, above all, to the Theologian. AU this I lect 
must for the present pass by. I 

In the former point of view, that is, considered AbwJntc 
absolutely, or m itself, the philosophy of mind com- two kjDtlB — 
prises two several utilities, according as it, 1“, Culti- and'^Object- 
vates the mind or knowmg subject, by calling its 
faculties into exercise, and, 2°, Furnishes the mind 
with a certain complement of truths or objects of 
knowledge The former of these constitutes its Sub- 
jective, the latter its Objective utility. These utilities 
aie not the same, nor do they even stand to each 
other in any necessary proportion As the special 
consideration of both is more than I can compass in 
the present Lecture, I am constrained to limit myself 
to one alone, and as the subjective utility is that 
vliich has usually been overlooked, though not 
assuredly of the two the less important, while at the 
same time its exposition affords in part the rationale 
of the method of instruction which I have adopted, I 
shall at present only attempt an illustration of the 
advantages afforded by the Philosophy of Mind, re- 
garded as the study which, of all others, best cultivates 
the mind or subject of knowledge, by supplying to its 
higher faculties the occasions of their most vigorous, 
and therefore their most improving, exercise. 

There are few, I believe, dLsposed to question the Practical 

^ . utihtt of 

speculative dignity of mental science , but its practi- Piuioaophy 
cal utdity is not unfrequcntly denied To what, it is 
asked, is the science of nund conducive ^ What are 
its uses 1 

I am not one of those who think that the importance 
of a study is sufficiently established when its dignity 
is admitted ; for, holding that knowledge is for the 
sake of man, and not man for the sake of knowledge. 
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LECT. it is necessary, in order to vindicate its value, that 

every science should be able to show what are the 

advantages which it promises to confer upon its stu- 
dent. I, therefore, profess myself a utilitarian ; and it 
is only on the special ground of its utility that I would 
claim for the philosophy of mind, what I regard as its 
The Useful peculiar and pre-eminent impoitance. But what is a 
utilitarian ^ Simply one who prefers the Useful to the 
Useless — and who does not ? But what is the useful '>■ 
That which is prized, not on its own account, but as 
conducive to the acqmsition of something else, — the 
useful IS, in short, only another word for a mean 
towards an end ; for every mean is useful, and what- 
ever IS useful IS a mean. Now the value of a mean is 
always in proportion to the value of its end , and the 
useful being a mean, it follows that, of two utilities, 
the one which conduces to the moie valuable end will 


be itself the more valuable utility 

So far there is no dilferencc of opinion. All agree 
that the useful is a mean towards an end , and that, 
ccBteris pa?'i6i(s, a mean towards a higher end consti- 
tutes a higher utility than a mean towards a lower. 
The only dispute that has arisen, or can possibly arise, 
in regard to the utility of means (supposing always 
their relative efficiency), is founded on the various 
views that may be entertained m regard to the exist- 
ence and comparative importance of ends. 


Two errors Now tlic various opiuions which prevail concerning 

m the popu- ^ , i r i • i t ° 

ureatimite the Comparative utility of human sciences and studies 

of the com- _ _ ^ 


of the com- 
parative 
utility of 
bumaa 


have aU ansen from two errors.” 

The first of these consists in viewing man, not as 

Q 7 


a With the following observations in hia article on the study of mathe- 
nay he compared the author's re- natics, Bdmhuryh Review, voL Ixii 
marks on the diatiuction between a p 409, reprinted in his 
Ixbeial and a professional education p 2G3 — £d 
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an end unto himself, but merely as a mean organised lect. 
for the sake of something out of himself, and, under 
this partial view of human destination, those branches 
of knowledge obtain exclusively the name of useful, 
which tend to qualify a human being to act the lowly 
part of a dexterous instrument. 

The second, and the more dangerous of these errors, 
consists in regarding the cultivation of our faculties as 
subordinate to the acquisition of knowledge, instead 
of regarding the possession of knowledge as subor- 
dinate to the cultivation of our faculties ; and, in con- 
sequence of this error, those sciences which afford a 
greater number of moie certain facts, have been deemed 
superior in utility to those which bestow a higher cul- 
tivation on the higher faculties of the mind. 

As to the first of these errors, the fallacy is so pal- Man an 
pable, that we may well wonder at its prevalence. It lumBeif 
IS manifest, indeed, that man, in so far as he is a mean 
for the 'glory of God, must be an end unto himself, 
for it IS only in the accomplishment of his own per- 
fection, that, as a creature, he can manifest the glory 
of his Creator. Though therefore man, by relation 
to God, be but a mean, — for that very reason, m 
relation to all else, is he an end. Wherefore, now 
speaking of him exclusively m his natural capacity 
and temporal relations, I say it is manifest that man 
IS by nature necessarily an end to himself, — that his 
perfection and happiness constitute the goal of his 
activity, to which he tends, and ought to tend, when 
not diverted from this, his general and native des- 
tination, by peculiar and accidental circumstances. 

But it is equally evident, that, under the condition 
of society, individual men are, for the most part, to 
a greater or less degree, actually so diverted. To 
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LECT. live, the individual must have the means of living ; 

and these means, (unless he already possess them), he 

must procure, — he must purchase. But purchase 
with what 1 AVith his services, — i.e. he must reduce 
himself to an instrument, — an instrument of utility to 
others, and the services of this instiument he must 
barter for those means of subsistence of which he is 
in want. In other words, he must exercise some 
trade, calling, or profession. 

Thus, in the actuabties of social life, each man, 
instead of being solely an end to himself, — instead 
of being able to make eveiything subordinate to that 
full and harmonious development of his individual 
faculties, in ■which his full perfection and Ins true 
happiness consist, — is, in general, compelled to degrade 
himself into the mean or instrument towards the 
accomplishment of some end, external to himself, and 
for the benefit of others. 

Liberal and Now the perfection of man as an end, and the per- 

profcbsional t* , j* . . . i 

education tcction 01 man as a mean or instrument, are not only 
not the same, they are, in reality, generally opposed 
And as these two perfections are different, so the train- 
ing requisite for their acquisition is not identical, and 
has, accordingly, been distinguished by different names 
The one is styled Liberal, the other Professional edu- 
cation, — the branches of knowledorc cultivated for these 
purposes being called respectively liberal and pro- 
fessional, or liberal and lucrative sciences By the 
Germans, the latter are usually distinguished as the 
Brodwissenschaften, which we may translate. The Bread 
and Butter sciences.'^ A few of the professions, indeed, 
as requiring a higher development of the higher facul- 

a Schelling, Vorlesmgen uhtr die p, 07 — Ed 
Methode dea Acadeimachen Siudium, 
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ties, and involving, therefore, a greater or less amount lect. 
of liberal education, have obtained the name of liberal — - . 
professions. We must, however, recollect that this 
IS only an accidental and a very partial exception. 

But though the full and harmonious development of 
our faculties be the high and natural destination of aU, 
while the cultivation of any professional dexterity is 
only a contingency, though a contingency incumbent 
upon most, it has, however, happened that the para- 
mount and universal end of man, — of man absolutely, 

— has been often ignorantly lost sight of, and the term 
useful appropriated exclusively to those acquirements 
which have a value only to man considered in his 
relative, lower, and accidental character of an instru- 
ment. But, because some have thus been led to 
appropriate the name of useful to those studies and 
objects of knowledge, which are conducive to the Mwipph- 
inferior end, it assuredly does not follow that those term useful 
conducive to the higher have not a far preferable title 
to the name thus cmiously denied to them Even 
admitting, therefore, that the study of mind is of 
no immediate advantage in preparing the student 
for many of the subordinate parts in the mechan- 
ism of society, its utility cannot, on that account, be 
called in question, unless it be asserted that man 
“ liveth by bread alone,” and has no higher destma- 
tion than that of the calling by which he earns his 
subsistence. 

I The second error to which I have adverted, reverses Knowledge 
the relative subordination of knowledge and of intel- lectuai cui- 
lectual cultivation. In refutation a of this, I shall 
attempt briefly to show, firstly, that knowledge and 
intellectual cultivation are not identical; secondly, 
that knowledge is itself prmcipally valuable as a 
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trcibc tlie 
superior 
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mean of intellectual cultivation ; and, lastly, that 
intellectual cultivation is more directly and eflfectually 
accomplished by the study of mind than by any other 
of our rational pursuits. 

But to prevent misapprehension, I may premise 
what I mean by knowledge, and what by intellectual 
cultivation. By knowledge is understood the mere 
possession of truths ; by mtellectual cultivation, or 
intellectual development, the power acquired through 
exercise by the higher faculties, of a more varied, 
vigorous, and protracted activity 

In the first place, then, it will be requisite, I con- 
ceive, to say but little to show that knowledge and 
intellectual development are not only not the same, 
but stand in no necessary proportion to each other. 
This is manifest if we consider the very different con- 
ditions under which these two qualities arc acquired. 
The one condition under which all powers, and con- 
sequently the intellectual faculties, are developed, is 
exercise The more intense and continuous the exer- 
cise, the more vigorously developed will be the power. 

But a certain quantity of knowledge, — in other 
words, a certain amount of possessed truths, — does 
not suppose, as its condition, a corresponding sum of 
intellectual exercise One truth requires much, an- 
other truth requires little, effort in acquisition , and, 
while the original discovery of a truth evolves perhaps 
a maximum of the highest quahty of energy, the sub- 
sequent learning of that truth elicits probably but a 
minimum of the very lowest. 

But, as it is evident that the possession of truths, 
and the development of the mind in which they are 
deposited, are not identical, I proceed, in the second 
place, to show that, considered as ends, and in relation 
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to each other, the knowledge of truths is not supreme, lect. 
but subordinate to the cultivation of the knowing — ^ — 
mind. The question — Is Truth, or is the Mental Exer- 
cise in the pursuit of truth, the superior end — this 
IS perhaps the most curious theoretical, and certainly 
the most important practical, problem m the Avhole 
compass of philosophy. For, according to the solution 
at which we amvc, must we accord the higher or the 
lower rank to certam great departments of study; 
and, what is of more importance, the character of its 
"solution, as it determines the aim, regulates from first 
to last the method, which an enlightened science of 
education must adopt 

But, howei'cr cuiious and important, this question Popniono. 

1 /* T 1 1 1 IllllOD of this 

has neverj m so lar as i am aware, been regularly qucation 
discussed. Nay, u'hat is still more remarkable, the' 
erroneous alternative has been very generally assumed ' 
as true. The consequence of this has been, that 
sciences of far inferior, have been elevated above 
sciences of far superior, utihty ; while education has 
been systematically distorted, — though truth and 
nature have occasionally burst the shackles which a 
perverse theory had imposed. The reason of this is 
sufficiently obvious At first sight, it seems even 
absurd to doubt that truth is more valuable than 
its pursuit ; for is this not to say that the end is 
less important than the mean — and on this super- 
ficial vieAV IS the prevalent misapprehension founded. 

A slight consideration wiU, however, expose the 
fallacy. 

Knowledge is either practical or speculative. In Practical 
practical knowledge it is evident that truth is not its end 
the ultimate end ; for, in that case, knowledge is, ex 
hypothesi, for the sake of application. The knowledge 
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epecuIntiTe 
knowledge 


of a moral, of a political, of a religious truth, is of 
value only as it affords the prelimmary or condition 
of its exercise. 

In speculative knowledge, on the other hand, there 
may indeed, at first sight, seem greater difficulty , but 
further reflection will prove that speculative truth is 
only pursued, and is only held of value, for the sake 
of intellectual activity. “ Sordet cognita veritas ” is 
a shrewd aphorism of Seneca A truth, once known, 
falls into comparative insignificance It is now 
prized, less on its own account than as opening up 
new ways to new activity, new suspense, new hopes, 
new discoveries, new sclf-gratiilation. Every votary 
of science is wilfully ignorant of a thousand established 
facts, — of a thousand which he might make his own 
more easily than he could attempt the discoveiy of 
even one. But it is not knowledge, — it is not truth, 
— ^that he principally seeks , he seeks the exercise of 
his faculties and feelmgs ; and, as in following after 
the one he exerts a greater amount of pleasurable 
energy than in takmg formal possession of the 
thousand, he disdains the certainty of the many, and 
prefers the chances of the one. Accordingly, the 
sciences always studied with keenest interest are 
those in a state of progress and uncertainty . absolute 
certainty and absolute completion would be the para- 
lysis of any study ; and the last worst calamity that 
could befall man, as he is at present constituted, 
would be that full and final possession of speculative 
truth, which he now vainly anticipates as the consum- 
mation of his intellectual happiness. 

“ Qiuesmt coolo lucem, mgemuitque reperta ” o 


a Virgil, , iv 692 — Eu 
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But what is true of science is true, indeed, of all lect 

human activity. “ In life,” as the great Pascal observes, 

“ we always believe that we are seeking repose, while, 
in reality, all that we ever seek is agitation.” * When 
Pyrrhus proposed to subdue a part of the world, and 
then to enjoy rest among his friends, he believed that 
what he sought was possession, not pursuit ; and 
Alexander assuredly did not foresee that the conquest 
of one world would only leave him to weep for another 
world to conquer It is ever the contest that pleases 
us, and not the victory Thus it is in play , thus it is 
in hunting ; thus it is in the search of truth / thus it is 
in life The past does not interest, the present does not 
satisfy, the future alone is the objeet whieh engages us. 

“ [Nullo votorum fine bc.ati] 

Vioturo^ agimni semper, neo Tivjjniis nnqtiaia ” y 
“ 1I.VU never is, but always to be blest.” S 

The question, I said, has never been regularly dis- How rc- 

cussed, — probably beeause it lay in too narrow aphiirao-^ 

1 111 1 phen. 

compass; but no philosopher appears to have ever 

seriously proposed it to himself, who did not resolve 
it in contradiction to the oidmary opinion. A con- 
tradiction of this opinion is even mvolved in the very 
term Philosophy, and the man who first declared 
that lie was not a cro^os, or possessor, but a ()ii\ocro^os,* 

a Pcitadei, partie i art vii § 1, ions, mate de contempler la vSntd 
(vol 11 p 34, ed FaugSre) “ Ila trouvee, point dii tout . Nous ne 
croient chercher sincirement le repos, cherclions jamais les cboses, mais la 
et ne chercbent en effet que I’agita- recherche des choses ” — Pascal, Ptn- 
ton” “ Le conseil qn’on donnait it sto, vol i p 205, ed Fangire. — E d 
F yrrhiis, de prendre le repos qu'il y Manihus, Attrononacon, lib iv. 
allait chercher par taut de fatgues, 4 — Ed 

recevait bien des difficultds ” — Ed 8 Pope, Enay on Kan, i 96 — Ei) 

$ " Kien ne nous plait que le com- « Pythagoras, according to the or- 
hat, maiB non pas la victoire . . dinary account, see Cicero, Tiui 

Ainsi dans le jeii, ainsi dans la le- Qvaist, v 3 SirW. Hamilton, how- 
cherche de la v6nt£ On aime & voir ever, probably meant Socrates See 
dans les disputes le combat des opin- Lecture III , p 47 — Ed 
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or seeker of trutk, at once enounced tlie true end of 
human speculation, and embodied it in a significant 
name. Under the same conviction Plato defines man 
“ the hunter of truth,” “ for science is a chase, and in 
a chase the pursuit is always of greater value than the 
game. 

“Out hopes, like tovenng falcons, aim 
At objects m an airy height , 

But all the pleasiiie ol the game 
Is afar off to i lew the flight ” /3 

“ The intellect,” says Aristotle, in one passage, “ is 
perfected, not by knowledge but by activity , ” and 
in another, “The arts and sciences are powers, but 
every power exists only for the sake of action ; the 
end of philosophy, therefore, is not knowledge, but the 
energy conversant about knowledge.” * Descending 
to the schoolmen “The intellect,” says Aquinas, 
“ commences in operation, and in operation it ends,”' 
and Scotus even declares that a man's knowledge is 
measured by the amount of Ins mental aetivity — 
“ tantum scit homo, quantum operatur ” ^ The pro- 
foundest thinkers of modem times have emphatically 


a This definition is not to he found 
in the Platonic Dialogues , a passage 
something like it occurs m the Euthy- 
tlemua, p 290 Cf Diog Laert , lib 
vm. Pythagoras, § 8 'Ev rf pio), ol 
fiis diiilpairoSitiSeis (fnlofTai, S6(,ris Ral 
irAeoyt^tas Siiperaf oi Sf f lAdro^oi, 
a\i)0ilai — Ed 

$ Prior, Lines to the Hon C Hon- 
togas, Bmiah Poets, yoL-va p d93, 
(Anderson's ed.) — E d. 

7 Said of moral knowledge, Eth 
Nxc , 1. 3 T^Aos ou yv^is, dAA& wpa^is- 
Gf ibtd., 1 7, 13 , 1 8, 9 , IX 7, 4, 
XL 9, 7, X 7, 1 Met , xi 7 'H voS 
ivipyfia. (uh —Ed 
S This sentence seems to be made 
up from two separate passages in the 
Metaphysics Lib vm c 2- Ilnirai 


at Tcxsa-t Kal at iroiuTiKal fral eiris- 
TTjfiat Svrdfiets eltris Lib viii c 8 
TeAoy 5* tj tyevyeta, Kail tovtov 
U Siyafjtts KofiPayerat Kal rljy 
priTtshy (Ixovatr) tva BtupHatv aW’ ou 
Biupovaty Jya 9eup7)TiKl)i' 

e This IS perhaps the substance of 
Smnma, Pars i , Q Ixxix , art ii and 
111 — Ed 

( These words contain the sub- 
stance of the doctrine of Scotus re- 
garding^ science, given m his Quoea- 
tiones in Arutotelis Logicam, p 318 — 
Super Lib Post , Q i “ Scire m actu," 
says the subtle doctor, “est quum 
aliquiBcognoHcit majoremetminorem, 
et, Bimnl cum hoc, apjilicat pnemissas 
ad conclusiunem Sic igitur patet 
quod actualitas scientiic est ex ajipli- 
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testified to the same great principle. “ If,” says lect 
Malebranche, “ I held truth captive in my hand, I — ^ — 
should open my hand and let it fly, in order thaTl 
might again pursue and capture it.”“ “Did the 
Almighty,” says Lessing, “ holding m his right hand 
Truth, and in his left Search after Tiuth, deign to 
tender me the one I might prefer, — in aU humility, 
hut -without hesitation, I should request Search after 
Truth.”^ “ Truth,” says Von MiiUer, “ is the property 
of God, the pursuit of truth is -what belongs to man ; 

-and Jean Paul Eichter “ It is not the goal, but the 
course, which makes us happy.” * But there would 
be no end of similar quotations.* 

But if speculative truth itself be only valuable as Philosophy 
a mean of intellectual actmty, those studies which to thriip.“" 
determine the faculties to a more vigorous exertion, Ss'etur^ 
Avill, in every liberal sense, be better entitled, abso- 
lutely, to the name of useful, than those which, with 
a greater complement of more certain facts, awaken 
them to a less intense, and consequently to a less 
improving exercise. On this ground I would rest 
one of the pre-eminent utilities of mental philosophy. 

That it comprehends all the sublunest objects of our 
theoretical and moral interest , that every (natural) 
conclusion concerning God, the soul, the present worth 
and the future destiny of man, is exclusively deduced 
from the philosophy of mind, will be at once admitted. 


catione cause ad effechum ” Compare 
Quest II , — *' An acqiusitio acientus 
Bit nobis per doctnnam’" — for his 
view of the end and means of educa- 
tion — Ed 

a [“ Malebranche disait aveo une 
mgSnieuse exag^ration, ‘ Si ]e tenaia 
la v£ntd captive dans ma main, j’ouv- 
riraiB la main afin de poursuivte en- 


core la vdritd ' ” — Mazure, Cours de 
Philosophie, tom i. p 20] 

P JStne Duplik, § 1; Sdm/lm, edit 
Lacbmann, z. p 49 — Ed 
y [“Die -Wahrheit ist m Gott, uns 
bieibt das Eorschen "] 

S Leben, dnttes Heft, § 2o7. See 
Scbeidler’s Psychologic, p 45 — Ed 
c Compare Duscusmons, p. 40. 
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But I do not at present found tlie importance on the 
paramount dignity of the pursuit It is as the best 
gymnastic of the mmd, — as a mean, principally, and 
almost exclusively, conducive to the highest ediication 
of our noblest powers, — that I would vindicate to 
these speculations the necessity which has too fre- 
quently been denied them. By no other intellectual 
application is the mind thus reflected on itself, and its 
faculties aroused to such independent, vigoious, un- 
wonted, and continued eucrg}' , — by none, therefore, 
are its beat capacities so vaiiously and intensely 
evolved “By toning,” says Burke, “the soul in- 
ward on itself, its foices aic conceiitied, and are 
fitted for greater and stronger flights of science ; and 
in this pursuit, whether we take or whether we lose 
our game, the chase is certainly of service ” “ 

These principles being established, I have only 
now to ofier a few observations in regard to their 
application, that is, in regard to the mode in which I 
conceive that this class ought to be conducted. Fioni 
what has already been said, my views on this subject 
may be easily anticipated Holding that the para- 
mount end of liberal study is the development of the 
student's mind, and that knowledge is prmcipallv 
useful as a mean of determining the faculties to that 
exercise, through which this development is accom- 
phshed, — it follows that I must regard the mam duty 
of a Professor to consist not simply in communitatiug 
information, but in doing this in such a manner, and 
with such an accompaniment of subsidiary means, 
that the information he conveys may be the occasion 
of awakening his pupils to a vigorous and varied 
exertion of then faculties. Self-activity is the indis- 

a On t/ie Sublime and Beautiful, Preface, p 8 — Ed 
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pensable condition of improvement ; and education is lect 

education, — that is, accomplishes its purpose, only by ^ — 

affordmg objects and supplying incitements to this 
spontaneous exertion. Strictly speaking, every one 
must educate himself. 

But as the end of education is thus something more Univen.- 
than the mere communication of knowledge, tlie com- mui mi 
munication of knowledge ought not to be all that 
academical education should attempt Before prin ting 
was invented. Universities were of primary importance 
as organs of publication, and as centres of literary con- 
fluence . but since that invention, their utility as media 
of communication is superseded, consequently, to jus- 
tify the continuance of their existence and piivileges, 
they must accomplish something that cannot be ac- 
complished by books. But it is a remarkable circum- 
stance that, before the invention of printing, univer- 
sities viewed the activity of the pupil as the great 
mean of cultivation, and the communication of know- 
ledge as only of subordinate importance , whereas, 
since that invention, universities, in general, have 
gradually allowed to fall mto disuse the poAverful 
means which they possess of rousing the pupil to ex- 
eition, and have been too often content to act as mere 
oral instruments of information, forgetful, it ivould 
almost seem, that Fust and Coster ever hved. It is 
acknowledged, indeed, that this is neither the prin- 
cipal nor the proper purpose of a university. Every 
writer on academical education from every corner of 
Europe proclaims the abuse, and, in this and other 
universities, much has been done by individual effort 
to correct it.“ 

But though the common duty of all academical 

B Compare Dmcuasions, p 77!i — Ed. 
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instructors be tbe cultivation of the student, through 
the awakened exercise of his faculties, this is more 
especially incumbent on those to whom is intrusted 
the depaitment of liberal education ; for, in this 
department, the pupil is trained, not to any mere 
professional knowledge, but to the command and 
employment of his faculties in general. But, more- 
over, the same obligation is specially imposed upon a 
professor of intellectual philosophy, by the peculiar 
nature of his subject, and the conditions under which 
alone it can be taught. The phisnomena of the ex 
ternal woild are so palpable and so easily described, 
that the experience of one observer suffices to render 
the facts he has witnessed mtelhgible and probable to 
aU. The phaenomena of the internal woild, on the 
contrary, are not capable of being thus desciibed all 
that the prior observer can do, is to enable others to 
repeat his experience. In the science of mind, we 
can neither understand nor be convinced of anything 
at second hand. Here testimony can impose no be- 
lief ; and mstruction is only instruction as it enables 
us to teach ourselves. A fact of consciousness, how- 
ever accurately observed, however clearly described, 
and however great may be our confidence in the 
observer, is for us as zeio, until we have observed and 
recognised it ourselves. Till that be done, we cannot 
reahse its possibility, far less admit its truth. Thus 
it is that, in the philosophy of mind, instruction can 
do little more than point out the position in which 
the pupU ought to place himself, in order to verify, 
by his own experience, the facts which his instructor 
proposes to him as tme. The instructor, therefore, 
proclaims, ov <fn\o(ro<f>ia, dWa ^Ckocro^uv ; he does not 
profess to teach philosophy, hut to philosophise. 
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It is this condition imposed upon the student of lect 

doing everything himself, that renders the study of 

the mental sciences the most improving exercise of importance 
intellect. But everything depends upon the condition Mtmns'm 
bemg fulfilled ; and, therefore, the primaiy duty of a Phii^phy. 
teacher of philosophy is to take care that the student 
does actually perform for himself the necessary pro- 
cess. In the first place, he must discover, by exami- 
nation, whether his instructions have been effeetive, — 
whether they have enabled the pupil to go through 
ithe mtellectual operation ; and, if not, it behoves him 
to supply what is wanting, — ^to clear up what has 
been misunderstood. In this view, examinations are 
of high importance to a Professor ; for without such 
a medium between the teacher and the taught, he 
can never adequately accommodate the character of 
his instruction to the capacity of his pupils. 

But, 111 the second place, besides placing his pupil The mtci- 
in a condition to periorm the necessary process, the btructor 
instructor ought to do what in him lies to determine to influence 
the pupil’s will to the performance. But how is this to Iub pupils 
be effected ^ Only by rendermg the effort more plea- 
surable than its omission. But every effort is at first 
difficult, — consequently irksome. The ultimate benefit 
it promises is dim and remote, ivhile the pupd is often 
of an age at which present pleasure is more persuasive 
than futm’e good. The pam of the exertion must, 
therefore, be overcome by associating with it a stdl 
higher pleasure. This can only be effected by enlist- 
ing some passion in the cause of improvement. We 
must awaken emulation, and allow its gratification only 
through a course of vigorous exertion. Some rigorists, 

I am aware, would proscribe, on moral and religious 
grounds, the employment of the passions in education; 

VOL. I. B 
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LECT. but such a view is at once false and dangerous. The 
affections are the work of God ; they are not radically 
tiiVjmioto evil ; they are given us for useful pui-poses, and are, 
therefore, not superfluous. It is their abuse that is alone 
reprehensible. In truth, however, there is no alterna- 
tive. In youth, passion is preponderant. There is 
then a redundant amount of energy which must be ex- 
pended ; and this, if it find not an outlet through one 
affection, is sure to find it through another. The aim 
of education is thus to employ for good those impulses 
■which would otherwise be turned to e-vil. The pas- 
sions are never neutral ; they are either the best allies, 
or the worst opponents, of improvement. “Man’s 
nature,” says Bacon, “runs either to herbs or weeds; 
therefore let him seasonably water the one and destroy 
the other.”” Without the stimulus of emulation, what 
can education accomplish^ The love of abstract know- 
ledge, and the habit of application, are still unformed, 
and if emulation intervene not, the course by which 
these are acquired is, from a strenuous and cheerful 
energy, reduced to an inanimate and dreary effort ; and 
this too at an age when pleasure is all-powerful, and im- 
pulse predominant over reason. The result is manifest. 

These views have determined my plan of practical 
instruction. Eegarding the communication of know- 
ledge as a high, but not the highest, aim of academical 
instruction, I shall not content myself with the de- 
livery of Lectures. By all the means in my power I 
shall endeavour to rouse you, Gentlemen, to the free 
and "vigorous exercise of your faculties ; and shall deem 
my task accomplished, not by teaching Logic and Philo- 
sophy, but by teaching to reason and philosophise.^ 

a Essay xxxyiii — "Of Nature in S For Fragment containing the An- 
Men,” — IToris, ed Montagu, vol i. thor’sviewsonthe subject of Academ- 
p 133 —Ed. leal Honours, see Appendix 1 —Ed 
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LECTUEE IL“ 

PHILOSOPHY — ITS ABSOLUTE DTILITT. 

(b) objective 

In the peTverse estimate which is often made of the lect 

ends and objects of education, it is impossible that the 

Science of Mind, — Philosophy Proper, — ^the Queen ofrfas'tidy 
Sciences, as it was denominated of old, should not be 
degraded in common opinion from its pre-eminence, 
as the highest branch of general education; and, there- 
fore, before attempting to point out to you what con- 
stitutes the value of Philosophy, it becomes necessary 
to clear the way by establishing a correct notion of 
what the value of a study is. 

Some things are valuable, finally, or for themselves. Ends md 
— ^these are ends ; other thmgs are valuable, not on 
their own account, but as conducive towards certain 
ulterior ends, — ^these are means. The value of ends is 
absolute, — the value of means is relative. Absolute 
value IS properly called a good, — ^relative value is pro- 
perly called a utility. ^ Of goods, or absolute ends, 

a It IS to be observed, that tbe the Course. This circumstance ac. 

Lectures here prmted as Firet and counts for the repetition of the prm- 
Second, were not uniformly’ delivered cipal doctrmes of Lecture I. m the 
by the Author m that order. The opening of Lecture II — ^Ed. 
one or other was, however, usually [Cf. Aristotle, Eth Ntc., lib i. 
given as the lutroductoiy Lecture of c. 7, S ^ J 
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LECT. there are for man hut two, — ^perfection and happiness. 
^ — By perfection is meant the full and harmonious devel- 
opment of all our faculties, corporeal and mental, in- 
tellectual and moral ; by happiness, the complement 
of all the pleasures of which we are susceptible. 

Human per- Now, I may State, though I cannot at present at- 

happmess tempt to prove, and I am afraid many will not even 
understand the statement, that human peifcction and 
human happiness coincide, and thus constitute, in 
reality, but a single end. For as, on the one hand, 
the perfection or fuU development of a power is in pro- 
portion to its capacity of free, vigorous, and continued 
action, so, on the other, all pleasure is the concomitant 
of activity ; its degree being in proportion as that ac- 
tivity is spontaneously intense, its prolongation in pro- 
portion as that activity is spontaneously continued , 
whereas, pain arises either from a faculty being re- 
strained in its spontaneous tendency to action, or from 
being urged to a degree, or to a continuance, of energy 
beyond the limit to which it of itself freely tends. 

To promote our perfection is thus to promote our 
happiness; for to cultivate fully and harmoniously 
our various faculties, is simply to enable them by ex- 
ercise to energise longer and stronger without pamful 
effort ; that is, to afford us a larger amount of a higher 
quality of enjoyment. 


Criterion of 
tbe utility of 
•I btidy. 


Perfection (comprising happiness) being thus the one 
end of our existence, in so far as man is considered 


either as an end unto himself, or as a mean to the 


glory of his Creator; it is evident that, absolutely 
speaking, that is, without reference to special circum- 
stances and relations, studies and sciences must, in 


common with all other pursuits, be judged useful as 
they contribute, and only as they contribute, to the 
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perfection of our humanity, — that is, to our perfection lect 

simply as men. It is manifest that in this relation 

alone can anything distinctively, emphatically, and 
mthout qualification, he denominated useful ; for as 
our perfection as men is the paramount and universal 
end proposed to the species, vrhatever we may style 
useful in any other relation, ought, as conducive only 
to a subordinate and special end, to be so called, not 
simply, but ivitli qualifying limitation. Propriety has, 
however, in this case been reversed in common usage. 

For the teim Useful has been exclusively bestowed, in 
ordinary language, on those branches of instruction 
which, without reference to his general cultivation as 
a man or a gentleman, quahfy an individual to earn 
his livelihood by a special knowdedge or dexterity in 
some lucrative calling or profession , and it is easy to 
see how, after the ivord had been thus appropriated to 
what, following the Germans, we may call the Bread 
and Butter sciences, those winch more proximately and 
obtrusively contribute to the intellectual and moral 
dignity of man, should, as not having been styled the 
useful, come, in popular opinion, to be regarded as the 
useless branches of instruction. 

As it IS proper to have different names for different Genwaiand 
things, we may call the higher utility, or that conducive utility 
to the perfection of a man viewed as an end in him- 
self, by the name of Absolute or General ; the mfenor 
utility, or that conducive to the skiU of an individual 
viewed as an instrument for some end out of himself, 
by the name of Special or Particular. 

Now, it is evident, that in estimating the utility of 
any branch of education, we ought to measure it both 
by the one kind of utihty and by the other ; but it is 
also evident that a neglect of the former standard ivill 
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LRCT. lead US further wrong in appreciating the value of 

any branch of common or general instruction, than a 

neglect of the latter. 

It has been the tendency of different ages, of dif- 
ferent countries, of different ranks and conditions of 
society, to measure the utility of studies rather by one 
of these standards than by both. Thus it was the bias 
of antiquity, when the moral and intellectual cultiva- 
tion of the citizen was viewed as the great end of all 
political institutions, to appreciate aU knowledge prin- 
cipally by the higher standard ; on the contrary, it is 
unfortunately the bias of our modern civilisation, since 
the accumulation, (and not to the distribution), of 
riches in a country, has become the grand problem of 
the statesman, to appreciate it rather by the lower 

In considering, therefore, the utility of philosophy, 
we have, first, to determine its Absolute, and, in the 
second place, its Special utility — I sayits special utility, 
for, though not itself one of the professional studies, it 
is mediately more or less conducive to them all. 

In the present Lecture I must, of course, limit my- 
self to one branch of this division ; and even a pait of 
the first or Absolute utility will more than occupy our 
hour. 

L™iflQg niyself, therefore, to the utility of philoso- 
uiiiity phy as estimated by the higher standarcl alone, it is 
further to be observed that, on this standard, a science 
or study is useful in two different ways, and, as these 
are not identical, — this pursuit being more useful in 
the one way, that pursuit more useful in the other, — 
these in reality constitute two several standards of 
utility, by which each branch of knowledge ought to 
be separately measured. 

The cultivation, the mtellectual perfection, of a man. 
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may be estimated by tbe amount of two different ele- lect 
ments; it maybe estimated by the mere sum of truths 
which he has learned, or it may be estimated by theiJili^yJfa 
greater development of his faculties, as determined by t^r^nd!- 
their greater exercise in the pursuit and contemplation ^jj^subjcc- 
of truth. For, though this may appear a paradox, 
these elements are not merely not convertible, but are, 
in fact, very loosely connected with each other ; and 
as an individual may possess an ample magazine of 
knowledge, and still be little better than an intellec- 
tual barbarian, so the utdity of one science may be 
principally seen in affording a greater number of higher 
and more indisputable truths, — the utility of another 
111 determining the faculties to a higher energy, and 
consequently to a higher cultivation. The former of 
these utilities we may call the Objective, as it regards 
the object-matter about which our cognitive faculties 
are occupied , the other the Subjective, inasmuch as it 
regards our cognitive faculties themselves as the sub- 
ject in which knowledge is inherent. 

I shall not at present enter on the discussion which 
of these utilities is the higher. In the opening Lecture 
of last year, I endeavoured to show that all knowledge 
IS only for the sake of energy, and that even merely 
speculative truth is valuable only as it determines a 
greater quantity of higher power mto activity. In PhdMophy 
that lecture, I also endeavoured to show that, on the tive uUity 
standard of subjective utility, philosophy is of aU our 
studies the most useful ; inasmuch as more than any 
other it exercises, and consequently develops, to a 
higher degree and in a more varied maimer, our no- 
blest faculties. At present, on the contrary, I shall 
confine myself to certain views of the importance of 
philosophy, estimated by the standard of its Objective 
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utility. The discussion, I am aware, wiU be found 
somewhat disproportioned to the age and average 
capacity of my hearers; but, on this occasion, and 
before this audience, I hope to be excused if I venture 
for once on matters which, to be adequately understood, 
require development and illustration from the matured 
intelligence of those to whom they are presented. 

Considered in itself, a kuow’ledgc of the human mind, 
whether we regard its speculative or its practical impor- 
tance, is confessedly of all studies the highest and the 
most interesting. “ On earth,” says an ancient philoso- 
pher, “ there is notliing great but man ; in man, there 
is nothing groat but mmd.” “ No other study fills and 
satisfies the soul hke the study of itself No other 
science presents an object to be compared in dignity, iii 
absolute or in relative value, to that wdiich human con- 
sciousness furnishes to its own contemplation. "What 
is of all things the best ^ asked Chilon of the Oracle. 
“ To know thyself,” Avas the response. This is, in fact, 
the only science inAvhich all are always intcicstcd,for, 
while each individual may have his favourite occupa- 
tion, it stiU remains true of the species that 

“ The proper etudy of mankind is man 

“ Now for my life,” says Sir Thomas Browne, “ it is 
a miracle of thirty years, which to relate Avere not a 
history, but a piece of poetry, and would sound to 
common ears like a fable. 

“ For the world, I count it not an iim, but an hos- 
pital; and a place not to live but to die in. Thfe 

a [PhaTonnuB, quoted by JoaDnes $ Pope, Sssay on Man, ii 2 . — Ed 
P icus Mirandnlanus, In AsU ologtam, [Cf Charron, De la Sageste, liv i 
lib 111 p 351, Basil ed] For notice chap i "LevrayeBtudedel'homme 
of Phavonnus, see Vossiua, De IIu,t est I’homme ”] 

(7? <sc , lib iL c 10 — Ed. 
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world that I regard is myself; it is the microcosm of leot. 

my owu frame that I cast mine eye on : for the other, 

I use it but like my globe, and turn it round some- 
times for my recreation. Men that look upon my out- 
side, perusing only my condition and fortunes, do err 
in my altitude ; for I am above Atlas his shoulders. 

The earth is a point not only m respect of the heavens 
above us, but of that heavenly and celestial part within 
us. That mass of flesh that circumscribes me, limits 
not my mind. That surface that tells the heavens it 
hath an end, cannot persuade me I have any. I take 
my cu’cle to be above three hundred and sixty. Though 
the number of the ark do measure my body, it compre- 
hendeth not my mind Whd&t I study to find how I 
am a microcosm, or little world, I find myself something 
more than the gieat. There is surely a inece of divmity 
in us something that was before the elements, and 
owes no homage unto the sun. Nature tells me, I am 
the image of God, as well as Scripture, He that un- 
derstands not thus much hath not his introduction or 
first lesson, and is yet to begin the alphabet of man,”“ 

But, though mind, considered in itself, be the noblest Relation of 
object of speculation Avhich the created universe pre- to Theology, 
sents to the curiosity of man, it is under a certain re- 
lation that I would now attempt to illustrate its util- 
ity; for mind rises to its highest dignity when viewed 
as the object through ivhich, and through which alone, 
our unassisted reason can ascend to the knowledge of 
a God. The Deity is not an object of immediate con- 
templation ; as existing and in himself, he is beyond 
our reach ; we can know him only mediately through 
his works, and are only warranted in assuming his ex- 
istence as a certain kind of cause necessary to account 

a Browne's Behffio Medici, I^iscusinons, p. 311 — Ed. 
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for a certain state of things, of who-se reality our facul- 
ties are supposed to inform us. The affirmation of a 
God bemg thus a regressive inference, from the exist- 
ence of a special class of effects to the existence of a 
special character of cause, it is evident, that the whole 
argument hinges on the fact, — Does a state of things 
really exist such as is only possible tliioiigh the agency 
of a Dmne Caut>e ^ For if it can be shown that such a 
state of things does not really exist, then, our inference 
to the kmd of cause requi-.ite to account for it, is ne- 
cessarily null. 

This bemg understood, I now proceed to show you 
that the class of phaenomena winch requires that kind 
of cause we denominate a Deity, is exclusively given 
in the phienomena of mind, — that the phienomena of 
matter, taken by themselves, (you will observe the 
qualification, taken by themselves), so far from war- 
ranting any inference to the existence of a God, would, 
on the contrary, ground even an argument to his 
negation, — that the study of the external Avoild taken 
with, and m subordmation to, that of the internal, 
not only loses its atheistic tendency, but, under such 
subservience, may be rendered conducive to the great 
conclusion, from which, if left to itself, it would dis- 
suade us. 

We must first of all then consider what kmd of 
cause it is which constitutes a Deity, and what kmd 
of eflects they are which allow us to infer that a 
Deity must be. 

The notion of a God is not contained in the notion 
of a mere First Cause ; for in the admission of a first 
cause, Atheist and Theist are at one. Neither is this 
notion completed by adding to a first cause the attri- 
bute of Omnipotence, for the atheist who holds mat- 
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ter or necessity to be the original principle of all that lect 

IS, does not convert bis blind force into a God, by 

merely affirming it to be all-powerful. It is not until 
the two great attributes of Intelligence and Virtue 
(and be it observed that virtue involves Liberty) — I 
say, it is not until the two attributes of intelbgence 
and virtue or hokness, are brought in, that the belief 
in a primary and omnipotent cause becomes the belief 
in a ventable Divinity. But these latter attributes 
are not more essential to the divine nature than are 
the former. For as original and infinite power does 
not of itself constitute a God, neither is a God consti- 
tuted by intelligence and vuiue, unless intelligence 
and goodness be themselves conjoined with this ori- 
ginal and infinite power. For even a creator, intelli- 
gent and good and powerful, would be no God, were 
he dependent for his inteUigence and goodness and 
power on any higher principle. On this supposition, 
the perfections of the creator are viewed as limited 
and derived He is himself, therefore, only a depen- 
dency, — only a creature , and if a God there be, he 
must be sought for in that higher principle, from 
which this subordinate prmciple derives its attributes. 

Now is this highest principle, (ex hypothesi all-power- 
ful), also intelligent and moral,— then it is itself alone 
the veritable Deity ; on the other hand is it, though 
the author of intelligence and goodness in another, 
itself unintelligent, — then is a blind Fate constituted 
the first and universal cause, and atheism is asserted. 

The peculiar attributes which distinguish a Deity conditions 
from the original omnipotence or blind fate of the oftlin™'’^ 
atheist, being thus those of intelligence and hohness goT' ” ^ 
of win, — and the assertion of theism being only the 
assertion that the universe is created by intelligence 
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and governed not only by physical but by moral laws, 
we have next to consider how we are warranted in 
these two affirmations, 1“, That intelligence stands 
first in the absolute order of existence, — ^in other words, 
that final preceded efficient causes ; and, 2°, That the 
universe is governed by moral laws. 

The proof of these two propositions is the proof of 
a God ; and it establishes its foundation exclusively 
on the phaenomena of mind I shall endeavour. Gen- 
tlemen, to show you this, in regard to both these 
propositions ; but, before consider] ng how far the phae- 
nomena of mind and of matter do and do not allow 
us to infer the one position or the other, I must 
solicit j'our attention to the characteristic contrasts 
Avhich these two classes of phaenomena in themselves 
exhibit. 

In the compass of our experience, we distinguish 
two senes of facts, — the facts of the cxteiiial or mate- 
rial world, and the facts of tlie internal world or world 
of intelligence. These concomitant .senes of phaeiio- 
mena are not like streams which merely run parallel 
to each other ; they do not, like the Alpheus and Are- 
thusa, flow on side by side without a commingling of 
their waters. They cross, they combine, they are 
interlaced; but notwnthstandmn: their intimate con- 
nection, their mutual action and reaction, we are able 
to discriminate them without difficulty, because they 
are marked out by characteristic difierenccs. 

The phaenomena of the material world are subjected 
to immutable laws, are produced and reproduced in 
the same invanable succession, and manifest only the 
blind force of a mechanical necessity. 

The phaenomena of man are, in part, subjected to 
the laws of the external universe. As dependent 
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upon a bodily organisation, as actuated by sensual 
propensities and animal wants, he belongs to matter, 
and in this respect he is the slave of necessity. But 
what man holds of matter docs not make up his per- 
sonality. They are his, not he; man is not an or- 
ganism, — he is an intelligence served by organs.® For 
m man there are tendencies, — there is a law, — which 
continually urge him to prove that he is more power- 
ful than the nature by Avhieh he is surrounded and 
penetrated. He is conscious to himself of faculties 
not comprised in the chain of physical necessity, his 
intelligence reveals prescriptive principles of action, 
absolute and universal, in the Law of Duty, and a 
liberty capable of carrying that law into effect, in 
opposition to the solicitations, the impulsions of his 
material nature. From the coexistence of these op- 
posing forces in man there results a ceaseless struggle 
between physical necessity and moral liberty ; in the 
language of Eevelation, between the Flesh and the 
Spirit ; and this struggle constitutes at once the dis- 
tinctive character of humanity, and the essential con- 
dition of human development and virtue. 

In the facts of intelligence, we thus become aware 
of an order of existence diametrically in contrast to 
that displayed to us in the facts of the material uni- 
verse. There is made known to us an order of things, 
in which intelligence, by recognising the unconditional 
law of duty and an absolute obligation to fulfil it, 
recognises its own possession of a liberty incompatible 
with a dependence upon fate, and of a power capable 
of resisting and conquering the counteraction of our 
animal nature. 

a [" Mens cujnsque, is est qnis- Scipionts, o 8 — after Plato ] Cf. 
que, non ea figure, qnte digito de- Plato, Ale Pnm , p. 130, and in/ra, 
monstran potest ” — Cicero, Somnium p 164 . — Ed. 
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EECT Now, it ia only as man is a free intelligence, a moral 

power, that he ia created after the image of God, and 

it is only as a spark of divinity glows aa the life of 
life m us, that we can rationally believe in an In- 
StwEs telligent Creator and Moral Governor of the universe. 
ofTheoiop suppose, that in man intelligence is the 

product of organisation, that our consciousness of 
moral liberty is itself only an illusion, in short, that 
acts of volition are results of the same iron necessity 
which determines the phaenomena of matter , — on this 
supposition, I say, the foundations of all religion, 
natural and revealed, are subverted.” 

The truth of this will be best seen by applying the 
supposition of the two positions of theism previously 
stated — viz. that the notion of God necessarily sup- 
poses, 1°, That in the absolute order of existence 
intelligence should be first, that is, not itself the pro- 
duct of an unintelligent antecedent; and, 2°, That 
the universe should be governed not only by physical 
but by moral laws. 

Pint coBdi- Now, in regard to the former, how can we attempt 
pruot" of * to prove that the universe is the creation of a free 
diwra^rom Original intelligence, against the counter-position of 
pjjchoiogy atheist, that liberty is an illusion, and intelligence, 
or the adaptation of means to ends, only the product 
Analogy be- of a blmd fate ^ As we know nothing of the absolute 
ezperiLUce order of existence in itself, we can only attempt to 
noiute’order mfcr its character from that of the particular order 
'withm the sphere of our experience, and as we can 
affirm naught of intelligence and its conditions, except 
what we may discover from the observation of our' 
own minds, it is evident that we can only analogically 
carry out into the order of the universe, the relation 

, a See Diiciusions, p. 623.— Ed, 
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in which we find intelligence to stand in the oider of tEOT. 

the human constitution If in man, intelligence he a ^ — 

free power, — in so far as its liberty extends, mtolhgenco 
must be independent of necessity and matter j and b 
power independent of matter necessarily implies the 
existence of an immaterial subject, — that is, a spirit. 

If then the original independence of intelligence on 
matter in the human constitution, in other words, if 
the spiiituality of mind in man he supposed a datum 
of observation, in this datum is also given both the 
condition and the proof of a God. For we have only to 
infer, what analogy entitles us to do, that intelligence 
holds the same relative supremacy in the universe 
which it holds in us, and the first positive condition 
of a Deity is established, m the establishment of the 
absolute prioiity of a free creative intelligence. Onpi^choioui. 
the other hand, let us sujipose the result of our study n»iip.m “in 
of man to be, that mtelligence is only a product of 
matter, only a reflex of organisation, such a doctrine 
would not only afford no basis on winch to rest any 
argument for a God, but, on the contrary, would posi- 
tively warrant the atheist in denying his existence. 

For if, as the materialist maintains, the only intelli- 
gence of which we have any expeiicnce be a conse- 
quent of matter, — on thi.s hypothesis, he not only 
cannot assume this order to be reveiscd in the rela- 
tions of an intelligence beyond his observation, liut, if 
he argue logically, he must po.sxtivoly conclude, that, 
as in man, so in the universe, the phsenomena of in- 
telligence or design are only in their last analysis the 
products of a brute necessity. Psychological mate- 
rialism, if carried out fully and fairly to its conclu- 
sions, thus inevitably results in theological atheism ; 
as it has been well expressed by Dr Henry More, 
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Nulhs in microcosmo sph'itus, nuUus in macrocosmo 
Deus.'^ I do not of course mean to assert that all 
materialists deny, or actually disbelieve, a God. For, 
in very many cases, this would be at once an un- 
merited compliment to their reasoning, and an un- 
merited reproach to theu- faith. 

Such is the manifest dependence of our theology on 
our psychology in refeiencc to the first condition of a 
Deity, — the absolute priority of a free intelligence. 
But this is perhaps even more conspicuous m relation 
to the second, that the universe is governed not merely 
by physical but by moral laws, for God is only God in- 
asmuch as he IS the Moral Governor of a Moral World. 

Our interest also in its establishment is incompar- 
ably greater, for while a proof that the universe is the 
work of an omnipotent intelligence, gratifies only our 
speculative curiosity, — a proof that there is a holy 
legislator by whom goodness and felicity wiU be ulti- 
mately brought into accordance, is necessary to satisfy 
both our intellect and our heart. A God is, indeed, 
to us only of practical mterest, inasmuch as he is the 
condition of our immortality. 

Now, it is self-evident, in the first place, that if 
there be no moral world, there can be no moral gover- 
nor of such a world ; and, m the second, that we have, 

, and can have, no ground on which to believe in the 
reality of a moral world, except in so far as we our- 
selves are moral agents. This being undeniable, it 
is further evident, that, should we ever be convinced 
that we are not moral agents, we should likewise be 
convinced that there exists no moral order in the uni- 
verse, and no supreme intelligence by which that moral 
order is established, sustained, and regulated. 

a Gf AnUdotua adveraua Atiteia- 7ol up 143, Londmi, 1G70) , and tlie 
mum, Lb lu. c. 16, (Opera Omma, Author’s Dmunaioni, p. 788 — Ed 
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Theology is thus again wholly dependent on Psycho- lecjp. 

logy ; for, with the proof of the moral nature of man, ' 

stands or falls the proof of the existence of a Deity. 

But in what does the character of man as a moral wherem 
agent consist 1 Man is a moral agent only as he is agency of 
accountable for his actions, — in other words, as he IS Sistb 
the object of praise or blame , and this he is, only 
inasmuch as he has prescribed to him a rule of duty, 
and as he is able to act, or not to act, in conformity 
with its precepts. The possibility of morality thus 
depends on the possibility of liberty ; for if man be 
not a free agent, he is not the author of his actions, 
and has, therefore, no responsibdity, — no moral per- 
sonality at aU. 

Now the study of Phdosonhy, or mental science. Philosophy 

• 1 '"'ill! ’ operates m 

operates in three ways to establish that assurance of ‘hree ways, 

^ in establish* 

human liberty, which is necessary for a rational behef mg assur- 
in our own moral nature, in a moral world, and in a humso ub- 
moral ruler of that world. 

In the first place, an attentive consideration of the 
phsenomena of mind is requisite in order to a lumi- 
nous and distinct apprehension of liberty as a fact or 
datum of intelligence. For though, without philoso- 
phy, a natural conviction of firee agency hves and 
works in the recesses of every human mind, it requires 
a process of philosophical thought to bring this con- 
viction to clear consciousness and scientific certainty. 

In the second place, a profound philosophy is neces- 
sary to obviate the difficulties which meet us when 
we attempt to explain the possibility of this fact, 
and to prove that the datum of liberty is not a mere 
dlusion. For though an unconquerable feeling com- 
pels us to recognise ourselves as accountable, and 
therefore free, agents, still, when we attempt to 

VOL. I. 0 
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be, we soon find that this altogether transcends our 

understanding, and that every effort to bring the 
fact of liberty within the compass of our concep- 
tions, only results in the substitution in its place 
of some more or less disguised form of necessity. 
For, — if I may be allowed to use expressions which 
many of you cannot be supposed at present to under- 
stand, — we are only able to conceive a thing, inas- 
much as we conceive it under conditions , w liile the 
possibility of a free act supposes it to be an act which 
is not conditioned or determined The tendency of 
a superficial philosophy is, therefore, to deny the fact 
of liberty, on the principle that what cannot be con- 
ceived IS impossible. A deeper and more comprehen- 
sive study of the facts of mind, overturns this con-' 
elusion, and disproves its foundation It shows that, 
— so far from the piinciple being true, that what is 
inconceivable is impossible, — on the contrary, all that 
is conceivable is a mean between two contradictory 
extremes, both of which arc inconceivable, but of 
which, as mutually repugnant, the one or the other 
must be true. Thus philosophy, iii demonstrating 
that the limits of thought are not to be assumed as 
the limits of possibility, while it admits the weakness 
of our discuisive intellect, re-establishes the authority 
of consciousness, and vindicates the veracity of our 
primitive convictions. It proves to us, ffom the very 
laws of mind, that while we can never understand how 
any original datum of mtelhgence is possible, we have 
no reason from this inability to doubt that it is true. 
A learned ignorance is thus the end of philosophy, as 
it is the beginning of theology.® 

a .See Diseuiatons, p 634 . — Ed 
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I In the third place, the study of mind is necessary lect 

to counterbalance and correct the influence of the 

study of matter; and this utility of Metaphysics 
rises in proportion to the progress of the natural 
sciences, and to the greater attention which they 
engross. 

An exclusive devotion to physical pursuits, exerts Twofold 
an evil influence in two Avays. In the first place, it exclusive 
diverts from all notice of the phsenomena of moral itu^y“^ 
libertj'^, which are revealed to us in the recesses of the 
human mind alone ; and it disqualifies from appre- 
ciating the import of these phenomena, even if pre- 
sented, by leaving uncultivated the finer power of 
psychological reflection, in the exclusive exercise of 
the faculties employed in the easier and more amus- 
ing observation of the external world In the second 
place, by exhibiting merely the phienomena of matter 
and extension, it habituates us only to the contempla- 
tion of an order m which everything is determmed 
by the laws of a blind or mechanical necessity. Now, 

Avhat IS the inevitable tendency of this one-sided and 
exclusive' study ^ That the student becomes a mate- 
rialist, if he speculate at all. For, in the first place, he 
is familiar with the obtrusive facts of necessity, and is 
unaccustomed to develop into consciousness the more 
recondite facts of liberty . he is, therefore, disposed to 
disbelieve in the existence of phaenomena whose reality 
he may deny, and whose possibility he cannot under- 
stand. At the same time, the love of unity, and the 
philosophical presumption against the multiplication 
of essences, determine him to reject the assumption of 
a second, and that an hypothetical, substance, — ignor- 
ant as he IS of the reasons by which that assumption 
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is legitimated. In the infancy of science, this ten- 
dency of physical study was not experienced. "When 
men first turned their attention on the phiEnomena 
of nature, every event was viewed as a miracle, for 
every effect was considered as the operation of an in- 
teUigence. God was not exiled from the universe of 
matter ; on the contrary, he was multiplied m propor- 
tion to its phsenomena. As science advanced, the 
deities were gradually driven out ; and long after the 
sublunary world had been disenchanted, they were 
left for a season in possession of the starry heavens. 
The movement of the celestial hoclics, m which Kepler 
still saw the agency of a fiec intelligence, was at 
length by Newton lesolved into a few mechanical 
principles . and at last even the irregularities which 
Newton was compelled to leave for the miiaciilous 
correction of tbe Deity, have been proved to require 
no supernatural interposition; for La Place has shown 
that aU contingencies, past and future, in the heavens, 
find their explanation in the one fundamental law of 
gravitation. 

But the very contemplation of an order and adap- 
tation so astonishing, joined to the knowledge that 
this order and adaptation are the necessary results of 
a brute mechanism, — ^when acting upon minds which 
have not looked into themselves for the light of which 
the world without can only afford them the reflec- 
tion, — far fi:om elevatmg them more than any other 
aspect of external creation to that inscrutable Being 
who reigns beyond and above the universe of nature, 
tends, on the contrary, to impress on them, with pecu- 
liar force, the conviction, that as the mechanism of 
nature can explain so much, the mechanism of nature 
can explain aU. 
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‘'Wonder,” says Aristotle, “is the first cause of 
philosophy : ” “ but in the discovery that all existence 
is but mechanism, the consummation of science would 
be an extinction of the very mterest from which it 
originally sprang. “Even the gorgeous majesty of 
the heavens,” says a great rehgious philosopher, “ the 
object of a kneeling adoration to an infant world, sub- 
dues no more the mind of him who comprehends the 
one mechanical law by which the planetary systems 
move, maintain their motion, and even originally form 
themselves. He no longer wonders at the object, in- 
finite as it always is, but at the human intellect alone 
which m a Copernicus, Kepler, Gassendi, Newton, and 
La Place, was able to transcend the object, by science 
to terminate the miracle, to reave the heaven of its 
divinities, and to exorcise the universe. But even 
this, the only admiration of which our intelligent 
faculties are now capable, would vanish, were a future 
Hartley, Darwin, Condillac, or Bonnet, to succeed in 
displaying to us a mechanical system of the human 
mmd as comprehensive, intelligible, and satisfactory 
as the Newtonian mechanism of the heavens.” ^ 

To this testimony I may add that, should Physio- 
logy ever succeed in reducing the facts of intelligence 
to Phsenomena of matter, Philosophy would be sub- 
verted m the subversion of its three great objects, 
— God, Free -Will, and Immortality. True wisdom 
would then consist, not in speculation, but in repress- 
ing thought during our brief transit from nothingness 
to nothingness. For why ? Philosophy would have 
become a meditation, not merely of death, but of an- 


LECT. 

II 


If all evibfc- 
ence bo but 
mechaniBro, 
philobopbi- 
cal interest 
extinguish- 
ed. 


a Metaph , i 2, 9 Compare Plato, j3 Jacobi, WerJee, vol u p 52-54. 
ThextetuSj p 155 — £d. Quoted in DisciissioTiSf p. 312 — Ed 
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LECT nihilation ; the precept, Know thyself, woTild have been 
replaced by the terrific oracle to (Edipus — 

“ May’st thou ne’er know the truth of what thou art ; ” 

and the final recompense of our scientific curiosity 
would be wading, deeper than Cassandra’s, for the 
ignorance that saved us from despair. 

Coincidence The views which I have now taken of the respective 
here pVeiT" influence of the sciences of mind and of matter in 
ofJrevioM relation to our rehgious belief, are those which have 
phinT*' been deliberately adopted by the profoundcst thinkers, 
ancient and modern Were I to quote to you the 
testimonies that crowd on my recollection to the 
eflFect that ignorance of Self is ignoiaiice of God, I 
should make no end, foi this is a truth proclaimed 
by Jew and Gentile, Christian and Mahommedan,“ I 
shall content myself with adducing three passages 
from three phdosophers, which I select, both as articu- 
lately confirming all that I have now advanced, and 
because there are not, in the whole history of specula- 
tion, three authorities on the point in question more 
entitled to respect. 

Plato. The first quotation is from Plato, and it corrobo- 
rates the doctrine I have maintained in regard to the 
conditions of a God, and of our knowledge of his 
existence. “ The cause,” he says, “ of all impiety and 
irreligion among men is, that reversing in themselves 
the relative subordination of mind and body, they 
have, in like manner, in the universe, made that to be 
first which is second, and that to be second which is 
first ; for while, in the generation of all things, mtelli- 
gence and final causes precede matter and efficient 
causes, they, on the contrary, have viewed matter and 

a On Self-Knowledge, as the con- mon»,pp 787, 788, and the authorities 
dition of knowing God, see Duem- there cited. — Eo. 
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material things as absolutely prior, in the order of lect 

existence, to intelligence and design ; and thus depart- 

ing from an original error in relation to themsdves, 
they have ended in the subversion of the Godhead.” “ 

The second quotation is from Kant ; it finely illus- Kant 
trates the influences of material and mental studies by 
contrasting them in reference to the very noblest object 
of either, and the passage is worthy of your attention, 
not only for the soundness of its doctrine, but for the 
natural and unsough t-for sublimity of its expression. 

“ Two things there are, wliich, the oftener and the more 
steadfastly we consider them, fill the mind with an 
ever new, an ever rising admiration and reverence ; — 
the STARRY HEAVEN obove, the MORAL LAW Within. 

Of neither am I comjielled to seek out the reality, as 
veiled in darkness, or only to conjecture the possibility, 
as beyond the hemisphere of my knowledge. Both I 
contemplate lying clear before me, and connect both 
immediately with my consciousness of existence. The 
one departs fiom the place I occupy in the outer world 
of sense , expands, beyond the bounds of imagination, 
this connection of my body with worlds rising beyond 
woilds, and systems blending into systems ; and pro- 
tends it also into the illimitable times of their periodic 
movement — to its commencement and perpetuity. 

The other departs from my invisible self, from my per- 
sonality , and represents me in a world, truly infinite 
indeed, but whose infimty can be tracked out only by 
the intellect, with which also my connection, unlike 
the fortuitous relation I stand in to all worlds of sense, 

I am compelled to recognise as universal and neces- 

a Dc Ler/thits, lib x pj) 888, 889 scot iv (p 433 et seq of vol m Lond. 

Quoted m Hnciimoiis, p 312 Com- ed 1845),audEfci»!(i{aiid/mTOU( il/b- 
paro Cudworth, Intett Sytlem, o v raltdj, book iv. c. vi § 6, aeq — Ed. 
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SRiy. In the former, the Hist view of a countless mul- 
titude of worlds annihilates, as it were, my import- 
ance as an animal 'product, which, after a brief and 
that incomprehensible endowment with the powers 
of life, IS compelled to refund its constituent mat- 
ter to the planet — ^itself an atom in the universe — on 
which it grew. The other, on the contrary, elevates 
my worth as an intelligence even without limit ; and 
this through my personality, in which the moral law 
reveals a faculty of life independent of my animal 
nature, nay, of the whole material world . — at least if 
it be permitted to infer as much from the regulation 
of my being, which a conformity with that law exacts; 
proposing, as it does, my moral worth for the absolute 
end of my activity, conceding no compromise of its 
imperative to a necessitation of nature, and siiurning, 
in its mfinity, the conditions and boundaries of my 
present transitory life.” “ 

The third quotation is from the pious and profound 
Jacobi, and it states the truth boldly and without 
disguise in regard to the relation of Physics and 
Metaphysics to Religion “ But is it unreasonable to 
confess, that we believe in God, not by reason of the 
nature which conceals him, but by reason of the 
supernatural in man, which alone reveals and proves 
him to exist 1 

“Nature conceals God: for through her whole 
domain Nature reveals only fate, only an indissoluble 
chain of mere efficient causes without beginning and 
without end, excluding, with equal necessity, both 

a Kntik ia prahtiachen Vermivft, of Greek or Latin derivation, are, in 
Beschliiss Quoted in Diicumons, general, expressive of the world of 
p 310 — Ed Matter, in contrast to the world of In- 

S [In the philosophy of Germany, telligence ] — Oral Interpolation, sup- 
N tUur, and its coitclatives, whether plied from £etU'a IKorha, pi 210. — Ed. 
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providence and chance. An independent agency, a lect. 

free original commencement within her sphere and 

proceeding from her powers, is absolutely impossible. 
Working without will, she takes counsel neither of the 
good nor of the beautiful ; creating nothing, she easts 
up from her dark abyss only eternal transformations 
of herself, unconsciously and without an end ; further- 
ing with the same ceaseless industry decline and in- 
crease, death and life, — never producing what alone 
is of Grod and what supposes hberty, — the virtuous, 
the immortal. 

“ Man reveals God : for Miin by his intelligence 
rises above nature, and in virtue of this mteUigence is 
conscious of himself as a power not only mdependent 
of, but opposed to, nature, and capable of resisting, 
conquering, and controlling her. As man has a livmg 
faith in this power, superior to nature, Avhich dwells 
in him ; so has he a belief in God, a feeling, an expe- 
rience of his existence. As he does not believe in 
this power, so does he not believe in God ; he sees, 
ho experiences naught in existence but nature, — ne- 
cessity, — fate.” “ 

Such is the comparative importance of the sciences The«e naes 
of mind and of matter in relation to the interests of 
religion. But it may be said, how great soever be the 
value of philosophy in this respect, were man left revelation, 
to rise to the divinity by the unaided exercise of his 
faculties, this value is superseded under the Christian 
dispensation, the Gospel now assuring us of all and 
more than all philosophy could ever warrant us in 
surmising. It is true, indeed, that in Eevelation there 
is contained a great complement of truths of which 
natural reason could afford us no knowledge or assur- 

a Yon dtn QSUltchen Ihngea. Werke, ui. p. 424-6. —Ed. 
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LECT ance, but still the importauce of mental science to 

theology has not become superfluous in Christianity; 

for whereas anterior to Revelation, religion rises out 
of psychology as a result, subsequently to revelation, 
it supposes a genuine philosophy of mind as the con- 
dition of its truth. This is at once manifest. Reve- 
lation is a revelation to man and concerning man ; 
and man is only the object of revelation, inasmuch 
as he IS a moral, a free, a responsible being. The 
Scriptures are replete with testimonies to our natural 
liberty, and it is the doctrine of every Christian 
church that man was originally created with a will 
capable equally of good as of evil, though tins will, 
subsequently to the Fall, has lost much of its primitive 
liberty Chiistianity thus, by univeisal confession 
supposes as a condition the moial nature of its object , 
and if some individual theologians be found who have 
denied to man a highei liberty tban a machine, this is 
only another example of the truth, that there is no 
opinion which has been unable to find not only its 
champions but its martyrs. The differences which 
divide the Christian churches on this question, regard 
only the liberty of man in certain particular relations, 
for fatalism, or a negation of human responsibility in 
general, is equally hostile to the tenets of the Cahunist 
and Armiman. 

In these circumstances it is evident, that he who 
disbelieves the moral agency of man must, in consist- 
ency with that opinion, disbelieve Christianity. And 
therefore inasmuch as Philosophy, — ^the Philosophy of 
Mind, — scientifically establishes the proof of human 
liberty, philosophy, in this, as m many other relations 
not now to be considered, is the true preparative and 
best aid of an enlightened Chi’istian Theology. 
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LECTURE III. 

THE NATURE AND COMPREHENSION OF PHILOSOPHY. 

I HAVE been in the custom of clehverins: sometimes lect 

^ HI 

together, more frequently m alternate years, two sys- 

tematic courses of lectures, — the one on Psychology, 
that is, the science Avhich is conversant about the phae- 
nomena of mind in general, — ^the other on Logic, that 
IS, the science of the laws regulatmg the manifestation 
and legitimacy of the highest faculty of Cognition, 

— Thought, strictly so denominated — the faculty of 
Relations, — the Understanding proper. As first, or 
initiative, courses of philosophy, — each has its peculiar 
advantages ; and I know not, in tnith, which I should 
lecommend a student to commence with. What, 
however, I find it expedient to premise to each is an 
Introduction, in which the nature and general rela- 
tions of philosophy are explained, and a summary 
view taken of the faculties, (particularly the Cognitive 
faculties), of mind. 

In the ensuing course, we shall be occupied with 
the General Philosophy of Mind. 

You are, then, about to commence a course of phil- whit Phi- 
osophical disciphne, — for Psychology is pre-eminently 
a philosophical science. It is therefore proper, before 
proceeding to a consideration of the special objects of 
our course, that you should obtain at least a general 
notion of what philosophy is. But m affording you this 
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information, it is evident that there lie considerable 
difficulties in the way. For the definition and the 
divisions of philosophy are the results of a lofty gene- 
ralisation from particulars, of which particulars you 
are, or must be presumed to be, still ignorant. You 
cannot, therefore, it is manifest, be made adequately 
to comprehend, in the commencement of your philo- 
sophical studies, notions which these studies them- 
selves are intended to enable you to understand. 
But although you cannot at once obtain a full know- 
ledge of the nature of philosophy, it is desirable that 
you should be enabled to form at least some vague 
conception of the road you are about to travel, and 
of the point to which it will conduct you. I must, 
therefore, beg that you will, for the present, hypo- 
thetically believe, — bebeve upon authority, — what you 
may not now adequately understand ; but this only 
to the end that you may not hereafter be under the 
necessity of taking any conclusion upon trust. Nor 
is this temporary exaction of credit peculiar to philo- 
sophical education. In the order of nature, belief 
always precedes knowledge, — it is the condition of 
instruction. The child (as observed by Aristotle) 
must believe, in order that he may learn and even 
the primary facts of intelligence, — the facts which 
precede, as they afford the conditions of, all know- 
ledge, — would not be original were they revealed to us 
under any other form than that of natural or necessary 
beliefs. Without further preamble, therefore, I shall 
now endeavour to afford you some general notion of 
what philosophy is.^ 

In doing this, there are two questions to be an- 


aSoph Elench,o 2 — Ed inter Anliquos, see 'BT!ai6.iB,GeschicJile 

S On comprehension of Philosophy der PhiUmphie, &c , vol l § 6, p 7, leq 
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swered : — 1st, What is the meaning of the name? lect. 

and, 2d, What is the meaning of the thing ? An an- 

swer to the former question is afforded in a nominal 
definition of the term philosophy, and m a history of rofhyl"'* 
its employment and application. 

In regard to the etymological signification of the Phiiompiiy 
word, you are of course aware that Philosophy is a ~ 
term of Greek origm — that it is a compound of <f)Ckos, 
a lover or friend, and cro^ta,“ wisdom — speculative 
wisdom. Philosophy is thus, literally, a love of wis- 
dom. But if the grammatical meaning of the word 
be unambiguous, the history of its application is, I 
think, involved in considerable doubt. According to Commonly 
the commonly received account, the designation ofpyth^™. 
philosopher {lover or suitor of luisdom) was first 
assumed and applied by Pythagoras , whilst of the 
occasion and circumstances of its assumption, we 
have a stoiy by Cicero,^ on the authority of Heraclides 
Ponticus and by Diogenes Laertius, in one place,® 
on the authority of Heraclides, and in another,' on 
that of Sosicrates, — although it be doubtful whether 
the word Sosicrates be not m the second passage a 
corrupted lection for Herachdes in which case the 


a m Greek, though some- 

times used in a wide sense, like the 
term wise applied to skill in handi- 
craft, yet properly denoted specula- 
tive, not practical wisdom or pni- 
dence. See Anstotle, Eth Ek , lib 
VI c. 7, with the commentary of 
Eiistratius Ait 'Arafayilpav, xa! 9at.ijv 

KaiToisToioiiTOM, ao^ohs fiin, ppoyl/uivs 
6* aU tpatrtv sTvat, SfravlSafflv tLyvoavvrat 
T& tru/upepoi/B’ iavrois xal irefiiTT& piy, 
xal Saupaffri, xal xoAevo:, xal Satp6na 
elSevai avTois tpafriVf axpv^^ ^ri ot 
Ta ivOp^tifa ayaSit ^ijTOvfftv 'H St 
<l>p4i'ii<ris repl ri du/Sparma, xal irepl Sy 


tn-i SovKfiirairBat From the long 
commentary of Eustratius, the follow- 
ing extract will hesiifficient ’AAXArt 
t4\os tov aoipov, i Beupia ttis akiiBeias 
iirrl xal ^ toD Svros xardAiii/iis otxl 
8c Ti TrpttKrhy iyaSdy Ilpaxrtx yip 
i(rr\v kyaShy rt Sii npi^etn xaropBoi. 
pyvoy, Btapta 8t irpd^eas irepa, — Ed. 

0 Ttac Queeat , hb v c. 3 
y Heraclides Fonticus — scholar 
both of Plato and of Aristotle, 

8 Lib 1 12 
c Lib, viii 8. 

C See Menage, Commentary on 

Laertm, viu. 8. 
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P> tliagoras 
and Leon 


whole probability of the story will depend upon the 
trustworthiness of Herachdes alone, for the compara- 
tively recent testimony of laniblichus, in his Life of 
Pythagoras, must go for nothing. As told by Cicero, 
it is as follows • — Pythagoras, once upon a time (says 
the Eoman orator), ha^Tng come to Phlius, a city of 
Peloponnesus, displayed in a conversation which he 
had with Leon, who then governed that city, a range 
of knowledge so extensive, that the prince, admiring 
his eloquence and ability, mquiied to what art he had 
principally devoted himself Pythagoras answered, 
that he professed no art, and was simply a.i^hilosopher. 
Leon, struck by the novelty of the name, again in- 
quired who were the philosophers, and in what they 
differed from other men. Pythagoras replied, that 
human life seemed to resemble the great fair, held on 
occasion of those solemn games which all Greece met 
to celebrate. For some, exercised m athletic contests, 
resorted thither in quest of gloiy and the crown of 
victory , while a greater number flocked to them in 
order to buy and sell, attracted by the love of gain. 
There were a few, however, — and they were those dis- 
tinguished by them hberality and intelligence, — who 
came from no motive of glory or of gain, but simply 
to look about them, and to take note of what was 
done, and m what manner. So likewise, continued 
Pythagoras, we men all make our entrance into this 
life on our departure from another. Some are here 
occupied in the pursuit of honours, others in the search 
of nches ; a few there are who, indifferent to aU else, 
devote themselves to an inquiry into the nature of 
things. These, then, are they whom I call students 
of wisdom, for such is meant by philosopher. 

Pythagoras was a native of Samos, and flourishpd 
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about 560 years before the advent of Christ,® — about lect 
130 years before the birth of Plato. Heraelides and — — 
SosicraJ:es, the two vouchors of this story, — if Sosicrates ?oukfui 
be indeed a voucher, — lived long subsequently to the 
age of Pythagoras , and the former is, moreover, 
confessed to have been an egregious fabulist. From 
the principal circumstances of his life, mentioned by 
Laertius after older authors, and from the fragments 
we possess of the works of Heraelides, — in short, from 
all opinions, ancient and modern, we learn that he 
was at once credulous and deceitful, — a dupe and an 
impostor.** The anecdote, therefore, rests on very slen- 
der authoiity. It is probable, I think, that Socrates Socrates 
was the first who adojited, or, at least, the first who Th^'flisuo 
familiarised, the expression'’^ It was natural that 
he should be anxious to contraclistmgiiish himself 
from the Sophists, (01 cro^ot, ol o-o^ta-Toi, sophist®), 
literally, the ivm men,® and no term could more 
appropriately ridicule the arrogance of these pre- 
tenders, or afford a happier contrast to their haughty 
designation, than that of philosopher {i.e. the lover 
of wisdom) ; and, at the same time, it is certain that 
tlie substantives ^tXoo-o^ia and i^iXocroi^os, first ap- 


a The exact dates of the birth and 
death of Pythagoras are luici-itain 
Nearly all .luthuiitics, honercr, ate 
agreed that he “flourished ” u c o40- 
SiO, in the times of Polycr.itcs and 
Tarquiuius Superbus (Clintoii, F II , 
510). His birth is usually placed in 
the 49th Olympiad (b c 5S4) See 
Braiidis, Oetch der Phil , vol i p 
422 , Z^er, Phil der Grieihen , vol 
1 p 217 , 2d ed — Ed 

a Compare Heincis, Oeschiihte der 
Wissenscha/len in Gnechcnland iind 
Horn, vol 1 p 118, and Krug, icii- 
lon, vol ui. j 211 —Ed. _ 


y There is, however, the hiTphs 
I’cdSEos of Hippocrates But 
this occur. 111 one of the Hippocratic 
writings which is manifestly spurious,*'' 
and of date subsequent to the father 
of medicine Hippocrates was on 
early contemporary of Socrates [The 
expression occurs in the Ilepl Eiirxv- 
imalnrnifOpera — QuattaClassis,i> 41, 
ed Venice, 1588 — Ed ] 

S Perhaps rather, " the Professors 
of Wisdom ” See an able paper by 
Mr Cope in the Journal of CloMical 
and Sacred Philology, vol i p 182. 
— Ed 
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found in 
Berodotus 


pear in the writings of the Socratic school.” It is 
true, indeed, that the verb (ftiXoao^eLv is found in 
Herodotus, in the address by Croesus to Solon ; ^ and 
that too in a participal form, to designate the latter 
as a man who had travelled abroad for the purpose of 
acquiring knowledge, (cas <fii\.ocro(fi€o>v yyjv 'iroWiji’ ffeco- 
pirj^ eiveKev cTrcXijXu^as). It is, therefore, not impos- 
sible that, before the time of Socrates, those who de- 
voted themselves to the pursuit of the higher branches 
of knowledge, were occasionally designated philoso- 
phers : but it is far more probable that Socrates and 
his school first appropriated the term as a distinctive 
appellation ; and that the word philosophy, in conse- 
quence of this appropriation, came to be employed for 
the complement of all higher knowledge, and, moie 
especially, to denote the science conversant about the 
principles or causes of existence. The iGrcn philosophy, 

I may notice, which was originally assumed in mo- 
desty, soon lost its Socratic and etymological signi- 
fication, and returned to the meaning of cro(j>ia, or 
wisdom. Quintdlian"’' calls it nomen insolentissimum ; 
Seneca,® nomen invidiosiim ; Epictetus' counsels liis 
scholars not to call themselves “ Philosophers and 
proud is one of the most ordinary epithets with which 
philosophy is now associated. Thus Campbell, in his J 
Address to the Eainbow, says • 

“ I ask Tioi pioud plulosopli 7 
To tell MIC ulmt thou art " 


Phiiosopiiy So much for the name signifying ; we proceed now 
-'tadehm- to the thing signified. Were I to detail to you the 

tiona o o j 

a See especially Plato, Pk<cdni8^ Sympoaiumt p 204, as y.9raih <ro<^ov 
p 278 Th KoXafioBovs — Ed 

Hfioiye fiiya thai SokcT koI Lib i 30 

irpiirtiu rb Se iptk6tro<poy ^ roiovT6y y Oral , Prooem. 

Ti fia\\6y T6 tv avT^ apfjL6rroi Ka\ i/i- 8 Epvit , v 

fitKeardpus exoi Compare also the € Enc/i , c. 68, ed- WoU, 46, eiL 

descnption of the philosopher m the Schweigh. 
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various definitions" of plulo&opliy winch philosophers 
have promulgated — far more, were I to explain the 
grounds on which the author of each maintains the 
exclusive adequacy of his peculiar definition — I should, 
in the present stage of your progress, only perplex 
and confuse you. Phdosophy, for example, — and I 
select only a few specimens of the more illustrious de- 
finitions, — philosophy has been defined . — The science 
of things divine and human, and of the causes in 
which they aie contained — ^Thc science of effects by 
their causes — The science of sufficient reasons ;® — 
The science of things possible, inasmuch as they are 
possible — The science of thmgs, evidently deduced 
fiom first piiiiciples/ — The science of truths, sensible 
and abstiact,’’ — The application of reason to its legi- 
timate objects / — The science of the relations of all 
knowledge to the necessary ends of human reason — 


a Vide Gassendi, i p 1, ?<’</ , Den 
linger, /luM Lor/ p 40, Scheidlei’s 
Vnajdop , pp oO, 7o , Weiss, Log , p 
S, Sclieiblerns, Op Log ,i p 1, 

J8 Ciceio, De Offit-iio, ii 2 “Nee 
qindquam almd est xihilosophia, si 
interpretan veils, qiiam studimn sa 
])ientiis Sapieutia autem est, (iit a 
veteriLus philosopliis definitum est), 
rerum divinarum et hiimauanim, can 
sarumqiie qiiibiis h-e res continentiir, 
Bcientia ” Of Tmc QiUEd , iv 20, v 3 
De Fin , ii 12 , Seneca, Epist SO , 
Pseudo Pliitaii-h, De Plac Philoe , 
Procem Oi pev ovv XtuocoI rijv 

pey aoiplav elyai Beiay rt Kal aySpanl- 
yaiy iirurripiiy ^iXoao^iay,i<nci]- 

aiy fixygs iriTT/Setov Of Plato, FAtB 
drus, p 259, Eep , vi p 486 — Ed. 

y Hobbes, Computalio give Logica, 
c i ■ " Ptulosophia est efiectuum si ve 
Pbienomenain ex. conceptis eorum 
causis seu generationibus, et rursiis 
generationum quie esse possiint, ex 
cognitis effectibus per rectom ratio- 

VOL. I. 


cmitionem. acquisita cognitio ’’ Cf, 
Arist Melaph , i 1 T^y mopaCopiiniy 
irepi Ta irp&ra atria Kal ray dp- 
Xay uTrohapfidyoviri irdyres — Ep 

S Leibnitz, quoted by Mazure, 
Couit, de Philosophie, tom i p 2, 
see also Wenzel, Elcmenta Phdoso- 
phiee, tom i § 7 Cf Leibnitz, 
Letlies entie Leibnitz et Clarhe , — 
Opna, p 778, (ed Erd ) — Ed. 

* Wolf, Philosophm RaiwnaMs, § 
29— Ed 

f Descartes, Pi im ipia, Epistola Au- 
thons Cf Wolf, P/iil Eat , § 33 — ^Ed. 

1 ) Condillac, L’Art de Eaiscmner, 
Coutg, tom mp3, (ed 1780). Cf. 
Clemens Alex , Strom , vm 8, p. 782 ; 

'H SI ray ibiKoadi^uy irpayparela rrepl 
re rd yotipara col ri inoKelptya koto- 
ylyerm — Ed 

B Compare Tennemann, Oesdiichte 
da Pkdoaophie, ’Emleiiuug, § 13 — Ed. 

t Kant, Ki itiL der ranen Vernunft, 
Methodenlehre, c 3, Krug, Phdoeo- 
phiadies Lexicon, ^u. p 213 — Ed 

1 ) 
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The science of the original form of the ego or mental 
self — The science of science , ^ — The science of the 
absolute;"'' — The science of the absolute mdiflference 
of the ideal and real * — or. The identity of identity 
and non-identity, &c. &c.* All such definitions am 
(if not positively erroneous), either so vague that they 
afford no precise knowledge of their object , or they 
are so partial, that they exclude what they ought to 
comprehend ; or they am of such a nature that they 
supply no preliminary information, and arc only to be 
understood, (if ever), after a knowledge has been ac- 
quired of that which they profess to explain. It is, 
indeed, perhaps impossible, adec^uately to define philo- 
sophy. ^'For Avhat is to be defined comprises what 
cannot be included in a single definition.] For philo- 
sophy IS not regarded from a single point of view, — 
it is sometimes considered as theoretical, — ^that is, in 
relation to man as a thinking and cognitive, intelli- 
gence , sometimes as practical, — that is, in relation to 
man as a moral agmt , and sometimes, as compre- 
hending both theory and piactice. Again, philosophy 
may either be regarded objectively, — that is, as a com- 
plement of truths known ; or subjectively, — that is, as 
a habit or quality of the mind knowing. In these cir- 
cumstances, I shall not attempt a definition of philo- 
sophy, but shall endeavour to accomplish the end which 
eveiy definition proposes, — make you undei stand, as 
precisely as the unprecise nature of the object-matter 

a Enig, Pkilosophiiches Lexilm, y Schelling, Fom Ick aU Prmap 
lu p. 213 The definition is substan- der PMoaophe, §§ 6, 9, £rug, Lexi- 
tially Fichte’s See hia Ormdlagr kon, ui p 213 — Ed. 
der Oesammten Wfgencha/Ulthre S Schelling, Bruno, p 205 (2d ed ) 
{Werle, i. p 283), and his ^weite Ci Phtloaophie der Natur.'Eitxleitung, 
Eadeitmg in die Wvaenedwtfliilehre p 64, and Zusatz siir Einleitung, p 
(IFerfe, 1 p 515 ) — Ed 65 88 (2d ed ) — Ed 

8 Fichte, Uber den Begrrff der IFw- e Hegel, Logxk ( IFerle, in p 64) 

KMchaJUldn c, § 1 ( Werke, i. 45) — Ed. ^ — Ed. ... 
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permits, Avliat is iiietuit by philosophy, and what are the 
sciences it properly comprehends within its sphere. 

As a matter of history I may here, however, paren- 
thetically mention, that in Greek antiquity there were 
in all six definitions of philosophy which obtained 
celebrity. On these collectively there are extant vari- 
ous treatises. Among the commentators of Aristotle, 
that of Amnionius Hermiae® is the oldest; and the 
fullest IS one by an anonymous author, lately pubbshed 
by Dr Cramer in the fourth volume of his Anecdota 
GrcBCCi Parwensia.^ Of the six, the first and second 
define philosophy from its object-matter, — that which 
it IS about ; the third and fourth, from its end, — ^that 
for the sake of ivliich it is ; the fifth, from its relative 
pre-eminence ; and the sixth, from its etymology. 

The first of these definitions of philosophy is, — " the 
knowledge of things existent, as existent,” (-yvwcris 
r(ov ovT(i)v jj ovra). 

The second is — “ the knowledge of things divine 
and human,” {yvucri.'i deiav koX dvOpwirlvotv irpaypa.- 
Tbnv).^ These are both from the object-matter; and 
both were referred to Pythagoras. 

The third and fourth, the two definitions of philo- 
sophy from its end, are, again, both taken from Plato. 
Of these the tim'd is, — " philosophy is a meditation of 
death,” (/leXenj da.vd.Tov) , ' the fourth, — “ philosophy 


o Ammonii in qmnque locea For- byTzetzes, Chihaih,x 600 — Ed 
phyni Commenlanus, p 1 (ed. Aid ) y CL Anat Metaph , m. 1 . — Ed 

OiTCD in part by Brandis, Scholia in S See ante, p 49, note 0 —Ed, 

Arutotelem, p 9 — ^Ed e Pheedo, p. 80 Touro Sc oiSiv tWo 

0 F 389 Extracted also in part iarlv ipB&s ^iXoiro^ouira Kot itm 
by Brandis, Scholia in Ariatotelem, p TiSviyai pf\fTuira jufSlai f) ah tout’ iu 
6 This commentary is conjectured efi; jic^c'tt) Bavirou, Cf Cicero, Title, 
hy Ynl TLoaeiDeAribloieluZibiotum Quant,! 30, mth the relative com- 
Online et Auctonlate, p 243) to be mentary by Davis, Macrobiiis, Jn 
the -work of Olympiodonis The de- Som Sctpionw, i 13 , Damascenus, 
hnitions quoted in the text are given DtalectKO, o. .3 . — Ed. 
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is a rpsemWing of the Deity in so far as that is 
competent to man/’ (o/toioxn; Kara to Svvarov 

The fifth, that from its pre-eminence, was borrowed 
from Aristotle, and defined philosophy “the art of 
arts, and science of sciences,” rexySiv Kal hna-- 

rqfLT) 

Finally, the sixth, that from the etymology, was, 
like the first and second, carried up to Pythagoras — 
it defined philosophy “the love of wisdom,” 

To these a seventh and even an eighth were some- 
times added, — but the seventh was that by the phy- 
sicians, who defined medicine the philosophy of bodies, 
(larpLKT] eoTi <j)i\oa'0(j>Ca o-wpaTOiv) , and philosophy, 
the medicine of souls, (^iKoo-o^ia ia-rlv larpLiaj \Ijv)(S)v) ® 
This was derided by the philosophers ; as, to speak 
■with Homer, being an exchange of brass for gold, and 
of gold for brass, (j^pverea T^aX/ceiwi^) , and as defining 
the more known by the less known. 

The eighth is from an expression of Plato, 'w'ho, in 
the Themtetus,* calls philosophy “ the greatest music,” 
(jaeyioTT/ pova-iicfj), meaning thereby the harmony of 


a TJieeetetu^t p 176 wa) vttpaff- 

dat xp^ 4 v04v9€ ^Ketcre 8 ti to- 

Xiirra Be d/ia(ua'ts Karii tB 

SvvaT6y — Ed 

0 The anonymous commentator 
quotes this as apassage from the Meta^ 
pkysux It does not occur literally, 
but the sense is substantially that ez> 
pressed in Book l c 2 *AKpi04<rra- 
Toi Se rav imtrrrjfiSu at fidKiffra ray 
irptirwy furly • ’AK\kfi^,y ksI BiBaff^ 
KoXiK^ ye 71 T&y alrwv B^^puriK^ fioA- 
XoK oBre Toiavrris BAAriv XP^ 
vofil(€i» Ttfitwr4pay ri yhp Beiordrri Ka\ 
TifuurdTTi Cf. Eih Nic , VI, 7 . AtjAov 


Hri 7j dKpt0€ffTdrri %v rwu iiriffTtifiup 
€177 V trotpia The nearest approach to 
a definition of Philosojiby m the Me- 
Uiphj/sics IS m A minor, c 1 
S* KoXelffBai r^y <pi\offo(picuf 

iTrKrrfipTiy r^s ^i 70 €/ar — Ed. 

7 See ante, p 45 -^Ed 
SA non apud Cramer, j4necdoto,iv. 
p 398 , Brandis, Schoba, p 7 — Ed 
e So quoted by the commentator , 
bat the passage occurs in the Pluedo, 
p 61 Kal 4pjo\ o&ra rb 4y6iryioy Hvep 
^irpaTTOf', rovTO 4viKe\f6ei», 

7roie7v, Bis tpiXoffotplas fiby oBcijs /leyiarris 

fiovffii^s — Ed. 
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the rational, irascible, and appetcnt, parts of the soul, lect 

(Xdyosi CTTi^ujaia). 

But to return . AU philosophy is knowledge, hut aU Phiiosopin. 
knowledge is not philosophy. Philosophy is, therefore, pm™i 
a kind of knowledge. What, then, is philosophical 
knowledge, and how is it discriminated fiom know- 
ledge in general ? We are endowed by our Creator 
with certam faculties of observation, which enable us 
to become aware of certam appearanees or pheenomena. 

These faculties may be stated as two, — Sense, or Ex- 
ternal Perception, and SeK-Consciousncss, or Internal 
Perception j and these faculties severally afford us 
the knowledge of a different senes of phsenomena. 
Through our senses, we apprehend what exists, or what 
occurs, in the external or material world ; by our 
self-consciousness,“ we apprehend what is, or what 
occurs, in the internal world, or world of thought 
What is the extent, and what the certainty, of the 
knowledge acquired through sense and self-conscious- 
ness, we do not at present consider. It is now suffi- 
cient that the simple fact be admitted, that we do 
actually thus know ; and that fact is so manifest, that 
it requires, I presume, at my hands, neither proof nor 
illustration. 

The information which we thus receive, — ^that cer- EmpincRi 
tain phoenomena are, or have been, is called Historical, - what, 
or Empirical knowledge.^ It is called historical, be- 
cause, m t his knowledge, we know only the fact, only 
that the pheenomenon is ; for history is properly only the 
narration of a consecutive series of phsenomena in time, 
or the description of a coexistent series of phsenomena 

a On the place and sphere of Con- S Brandis, Oesditchte der PMoso- 
eciousness, see Dtscumons, p 47 — phte, vol i p 2 [C£. Wolf, PhiL 

Ed. .... Sat., § a— E d.] 
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in space. Civil history is an example of the one ; 
natural history of the other. It is called empirical or 
experiential, if we might use that term, because it is 
given us by experience or observation, and not obtained 
B^-meaurag as the resiilt of inference or reasoning. I may notice, 
empiricj.1 by parenthesis, that you must discharge from your 
minds the by-meanmg accidentally associated ivith the 
word empiric or em2nriccil, in common English. This 
term is with us more familiarly used in reference to 
medicine, and from its fortuitous emplojmient in that 
science, in a certain sense, the word empirical has un- 
fortunatety acqun’cd, in our language, a one-sided and 
an unfavourable meamng Of the origin of this mean- 
ing many of 3’'ou may not be aware. You are aware, 
however, that iixTretpia is the Greek term for experi- 
ence, and ijjLireipiKo^ an epithet applied to one who 
uses experience Now, among the Greek physicians, 
there arose a sect who, jirofessmg to employ experience 
alone to the exclusion of generalisation, analogy, and 
reasoning, denominated themselves distinctively ol 
ipneipiKOL — the Empirics. The opposite extreme was 
adopted by another sect, who, rejecting observation, 
founded their doctrine exclusively on reasoning and 
theory ; — and these called themselves oi p^OoBiKoC — 
or Methodists. A third school, of whom Galen was 
the head, opposed equally to the two extreme sects of 
the Empirics and of the Methodists, and, availing 
themselves both of experience and reasonmg, were 
styled oi SoypaTLKoi — the Dogmatists, or rational 
physicians.® A keen controversy arose ; the Empirics 


o See Galen, De Scctis, c i , and Dan Le Clerc, Iltstoire de la JiUde- 
Dffiniliones Medteas Axid. Iniroduc’ cine, partu , liv, ii , ch. 1 — liv iv , 
tio seu MedtetiSf aacnbed to the same ch 1 — Ed. 
author, Celsus, De He Jfedica, Pnef, 
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■were defeated, they gradually died out; and their 
doctrine, of which nothing is known to us, except 
through the writings of their adversaries,® has probably 
been painted in blacker colours than it deserved. Be 
this, however, as it may, the word was first naturahsed 
in English, at a time when the Galenic works were of 
paramount authority in medicine, as a term of medical 
import — of medical reproach, and the collateral mean- 
ing, which it had accidentally obtained in that science, 
was associated with an unfavourable signification, so 
that an Empiric, in common English, has been long a 
synonym for a charlatan or quack-doctor, and, by a 
very natural extension, in general, for any ignorant 
pretender m science. In philosojihical language, the 
term amfincal means simply what belongs to or is the 
product of, experience or observation, and, in contrast 
to another term afterwards to be explained, is now 
technically in general use through every other country 
of Europe. Were there any other word to be found 
of a corresponding signification in English, it would 
perhaps, in consequence of the by-meaning attached to 
empirical, be expedient not to employ this latter. But 
there is not Experiential is not in common use, and 
experimental only designates a certain kind of experi- 
ence — viz. that in which the fact observed has been 
brought about by a certain intentional pre-arrange- 
ment of its coefficients. But this by the way 

Eeturnmg, then, from our digression . Historical or 
empirical knowledge is simply the knowledge that 
something is. Were we to use the expression, the 
knowledge that, it would sound awkward and unusual 
in our modern languages. In Greek, the most philo- 
sophical of all tongues, its parallel however, ivas famil- 

a Le Clerc, HxeUnre de la Medectne, part u., liv. iL, oil. 1 . — ^Ed. 
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Pliilosopli 
eal know- 
Jcd^e — 
wlut 


iarly employed, more especially m the Aristotelic phi- 

■ losophy,® in contrast to another knoivleclge of which 
we are about to speak. It was called to on, that is, 
17 yvacris on €<mvfi I should notice, that with us 
the knowledge that, is commonly called the knowledge 
of the fact."' As examples of empirical knowledge, 
take the facts, whether known on our own experience 
or on the testified experience of others, — that a stone 
falls, — ^that smoke ascends, — that the leaves hud in 
spring and fall in autumn, — that such a hook contains 
such a passage, — that such a passage contains such an 
opinion, — that Cjesar, that Charlemagne, that Napo- 
leon, existed.® 

1- But things do not exist, events do not occur, isolated, 
— apai't — by themselves , they exist, they occur, and 
are by us conceived, only in connection. Our obser- 
vation affords us no example of a phienomenon whicli 
is not an effect ; nay, our thought cannot even realise 
to itself the possibility of a phEonomcnon without a 
cause. We do not at present inquire into the nature 


a See Anal FoH , 11 1 ^rfroi- 
fievd iariv Xaa Thv api6nbv SaaTtp iwt- 
ari/tfSa Ztitov/ui' Se rcTrapo, rb ori, 
rh biArtj fi faTtjTl iariv These "w ere 
distinguished by the Latin logicians 
as the queestwnes icibila, and were 
usually rendered (ptod siC, cur mt, an 
sit, quid iit — Ed 

S This expression in Latin, at least 
in Latin not absolutely barbarous, 
can only be translated vaguely by 
an accusative and an infinitive, for 
you are probably aware that the con- 
junctive quad, by which the Greek 
Sri IS often translated, has always a 
casuaX signification in genuine Lati- 
nity Thus, we cannot say, aao quod 
res sit, credo quod tu sis doctus — this 
IS barbarous We must say, scjo 
rem esse, credo te esse doctum 


y [Empirical is also used in con- 
trast with Necessary knowledge , 
the foinier signifying the knowledge 
simply of what is, the latter of what 
must be ] — Oi al Interpolation 
S The terms historical and empiri- 
cal are used as synonymous by Aris- 
totle, as both denoting a knowledge 
of the Kti (Compare the He Jncessu 
Ammnlmm, c 1 , Metaph ,1 1 ) 
Aristotle, therefore, calls his empiri- 
cal work on ammals, History of Ani- 
mals, — Theophrastus, his empirical 
work on plants. History of Plants , — 
Pliny, his empirical book on nature 
in general. Natural History Pliny 
says “Nobis propositum est natu- 
ras rerum indicare manifestai, non 
causes indagare dubias " See Bran- 
dis, Gesdaelite der Phiosoplue, 1 . p, 2, 
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of the connection of effect and cause," — either in lect 

III 

reality or in thought. It is sufficient for our present 

purpose to observe that, while, by the constitution of 
our nature, we are unable to conceive an}i;hing to 
begin to be, without referring it to some cause, — still 
the knowledge of its particular cause is not involved 
in the knowledge of any particular effect. By this 
necessity which we are under of thinking some cause 
for every plnenomenon , and by our original ignorance 
of what particular causes belong to what particular 
effects, — it 13 rendered impossible for us to acquiesce 
in the mere knowledge of the fact of a pheenomenon • 
on the contrary, we are determined, — we are neces- 
sitated, to regard each phenomenon as only partially 
known until we discover the causes on which it de- 


pends for its existence. For example, we are struck 
with the appearance in the heavens called the rainbow. 
Think we cannot that this phenomenon has no cause, 
though we may be wholly ignorant of what that cause 
is Now, our knowledge of the phenomenon as a mere 
fact, — as a mere isolated event, — does not content us ; 
we therefore set about an inquiry into the cause, — 
Avhich the constitution of our mind compels us to 
suppose, — and at length discover that the rainbow is 
the effect of the refraction of the solar rays by the 
watery particles of a cloud. Having ascertained the 
cause, but not till then, we are satisfied that we fully 
know the effect. 


Now, this knowledge of the cause of a phsenomenon/ 
is different from, is something more than, the know-! 
ledge of that phsenomenon simply as a fact ; and these 
two cognitions or knowledges^ have, accordmgly, re- 


a See on this point the Author’s P [Knowledges is a term in frequent 
Daeussums, p. 609 . — Ed. use by Bacon, and, though now obao- 
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^ — called Jmtm'ical, or empirical knowledge ; the former 

is called philosophical, or scientific, or rational know- 
ledge." Historical, is the knowledge that a thing is — 
philosophical, is the knowledge why or how it is. And 
as the Greek language, with peculiar felicity, expresses 
historical knowledge by the on — the yvacn<s on eon . 
so, it well expresses philosophical knowledge by the 
Sion ^ — ^tlie yvSxTLi Siori co'T 6, though heie its relative 
superiority is not the same. To recapitulate what has 
now been stated . — There are two kinds or degrees of 
knowledge. The first is the knowledge that a thing 
is — on XPW® ^(rn, rem esse; — and it is called the 
knowledge of the fact, historical, or empirical know- 
ledge. The second is the knowledge ndiy or how a 
thing IS, Sion XPW°'‘ termed 

the knowledge of the cause, philosophical, scientific, 
rational knowledge. 

riiiiosopiiy Philosophical knowledge, in the widest acceptation 
search aflei of the term, and as synonymoirs AVith science, is thus 
ir» caubcb knowledge of effects as dependent on their causes. 
Now, what does this imply ? In the first place, as 
every cause to which we can ascend is itself also an 
effect, — it follows that it is the scope, that is, the aim 
of philosophy, to trace up the series of effects and 
causes, until we arrive at causes wliich are not also 
themselves effects. These first causes do not indeed 
lie within the reach of philosophy, nor even within the 
sphere of our comprehension ; nor, consequently, on 


lete, should be revived, os, without Method to Science, Preface, p. xxv , 

it, we are compelled, to borrow copni- p 1G6, el althi passim — Ed ] 

tions to express its import] — Oral a 'WoU, Jdiiloaophia Batioiialis, , 

Interpolation [See Bacon’s Advance- Kant, Kritik der remen Vernanjt, 

ment of Learning, p 176, (IPori,, Methodenlehrc, c 3 — Ed 

vol 11 , ed Mont), and Sergeant’s 8 Anst AuaL Post,, u, 1 .— Ed. 
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the actual reaching them docs the existence of phi- 
losophy depend. But as philosophy is the knowledge 
of effects in their causes, the tendency of philosophy 
is ever upwards ; and philosophy can, in thought, in 
theory, only be viewed as accomplished, — which in 
reality it never can be, — ^when the ultimate causes, — 
the causes on which all other causes depend, — have 
been attained and understood.® 

But, in the second place, as every effect is only pro- 
duced by the concurrence of at least two causes, (and 
by cause, bo it observed, I mean everything without 
which the effect could not be realised), and as these 
concurring or coefficient causes, in fact, constitute 
the effect, it follows, that the lower we descend in the 
series of causes, the more complex will be the product; 
and that the higher we ascend, it wdl be the more 
simple. Let us take, for example, a neutral salt. This, 
as you probably know, is the product — the combina- 
tion of an alkali and an acid. Now, considering the 
salt as an effect, what are the concurrent causes, — ^the 
coefficients, — which constitute it what it is 1 These 
are, Jirst, the acid, with its affinity to the alkah ; 
secondly, the alkah, with its affinity to the acid ; and 
thirdly, the translating force (perhaps the human hand) 
which made their affinities available, by bringing the 
two bodies within the sphere of mutual attraction. 
Each of these three concurrents must be considered as 
a partial cause, for, abstract any one, and the effect 
is not produced. Now, these three partial causes are 
each of them again effects ; but effects evidently less 
complex than the effect which they, by their concur- 

aAnst Anal Postal 24 "Eti / ic- irepos ri Cf 

to«5tou ^T;roD/«6v ri t/, koI MetapKf i 2 Ae? yap toOthv rav 
eiSeVai, Btoj/ ^ Sti ti irpthTuv apx<ov Kol edriw tlvai 

TovTO ^ yiif6fj.iifov ^ Of/* t4\os yap koI £d. 
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^11 * 

!_ tuents is an effect, and therefore to be analysed into 

its causes ; and these causes again into others, until 
the procedure is checked by our inability to resolve 
the last constituent into simpler elements. But, though 
thus unable to carry our analysis beyond a limited ex- 
tent, vr& neither conceive, nor are we able to conceive, 
the constituent in which our analysis is arrested, as 
itself anything but an effect. We therefore carry on 
the analysis in imagmation , and as each step in the 
procedure carries us from the more complex to the more 
simple, and consequently, nearer to unity, we at last 
arrive at that unity itself, — at that ultimate cause 
which, as ultimate, cannot again be conceived as an 
effect.® 

Philosophy Philosophy thus, as the knowledge of effects in their 
tondT”!*^ causes, necessanly tends, not towards a plurality of 
c'lLo. “ ultimate or first causes, but towards one alone. This 
first cause, — the Creator, — it can indeed never reach, 
as an object of immediate knowledge , but, as the con- 
vergence towards unity in the ascending senes is mani- 
fest, in so far as that senes is within our view, and as 
it is even impossible for the mind to suppose the con- 
vergence not contmuous and complete, it follows, — 
unless all analogy be rejected, — ^unless our intelligence 
be declared a he, — that we must, philosophically, be- 
lieve in that ultimate or primary unity which, in our 
present existence, we are not destined m itself to 
apprehend. 

a I may notice that an nltimate from cauaes to effects, — that is, in 
cause, and a first cause, are the same, the progressive order This synony- 
hut vieised in different relations mous meaning of the terms ultimate 
What is called the ultimate cause m and primary it is important to recol- 
ascending from effects to causes, — lect, for these words are in very 
that IS, in the regressive order, is common use in philosophy 
called the first cause m descendiiig . 
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Sacli is philosopMcal knowledge in its most exten- lect. 

sive signification; and, m this signification, all the 

sciences, occupied in the research of causes, may be 
viewed as so many branches of philosophy. 

There is, however, one section of these sciences Sciences 
which is denominated philosophical by pre-emmence ; ncted piu- 
— sciences, which the term philosophy exclusively de- by'pre'** 
notes, when employed in propriety and rigour. AVhat 
these sciences are, and why the term philosophy has 
been specially limited to them, I shall now endeavour 
to make you understand. 

“ Man,” says Protagoias, “ is the measure of the Mbc’c 
universe and, in so far as the universe is an object 
of human knowledge, the paradox is a truth. What- 
ever wo know, or endeavour to know, God or the 
world, — mind or matter, — the distant or the near, — 
we know, and can know only in so far as we possess 
a faculty of knowing m general, and we can only 
exercise that faculty under the laws which control 
and limit its opciations. However great, and i nfini te, 
and various, therefore, may be the umverse and its 
contents, — these are known to us, not as they exist, 
but as our mind is capable of knowing them. Hence 
the brocard — “ Quicquid recipitur, recipitur ad modum 
recipicntis.” ^ 

In the first place, therefore, as philosophy is a 

a See Pleto, T/ieceteliia, p 152 , pitur in patientem secundum modum 
Arist , Metaph , x 6 — Ed patientis ” Ibid , Pars i Q 14, art 

0 Boethius, De Consol. PAtL v. 1 . “ Scientia est secundum modum 
ProBOiv “ Omne enim quod cognos- cognoscentis Scitum emm est in 
citur, non secundum sui vim, sed se- aciente secundum modum scienisB.*’ 
cundum cognoscentium potius com- Chauvin gives the 'words of the text, 
prehenditur facultatcm '* Proclus,7n See Lejeicon PhilosopJucumf art 
Plat Parm,j) 748,ed Stallbaum Tt niias See also other authorities to 
yiyvuffKov kotIl t^v Iovtov yiyviiffnai the same effect quoted in the Author’s 
tpiiTtv Aquinas, Summa, Pars i Q Discussions, p 644 — Ed. 

79, art 3 “ Similitudo agentis reel- 
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under the conditions to which our faculties are sub- 
^*’pro- jected, — ^tlie grand, — ^the primary problem of philo- 
phiiosophy. Sophy must be to investigate and determine these 
conditions, as the necessary conditions of its own 
possibility. 

Tiicstudjof In the second place, as philosophy is not merely a 
phliosopiii- knowledge, but a knowledge of causes, and as the 
col study itself IS the universal and principal concurrent 

cause in every act of knowledge , philosophy is, con- 
sequently, bound to make the mind its first and para- 
mount object of consideration. The study of mind is 
thus the philosophical study by pre-eminence. There 
is no branch of philosophy which docs not suppose 
this as its preliminary, which docs not borrow from 
Branches of this its light. A Considerable number, indeed, arc 
thisatudj science of mmd viewed in paiticular aspects. 

Logic or considered in certain .special applications. Logic, 
for example, or the science of the laws of thought, is 
only a fragment of the general science of mind, and 
presupposes a certain knowledge of the opeiations 
Ethic! which are regulated by these laws. Ethics is the 
science of the laws which govern our actions as 
moral agents ; and a knowledge of those laws is only 
possible through a knowledge of the moral agent 
Politics himself Political science, in like manner, supposes a 
knowledge of man m his natuial constitution, in order 
to appreciate the modifications which ho receives, and 
of which he is susceptible, in social and civil life. 
The Fine The Fine Arts have aU their foundation in the theory 
of the beautiful ; and this theory is afforded hy that 
part of the philosophy of mind, which is conversant 
dependent^ with the pheenomena of feeling. Eeligion, Theology, 
mind in fine, is not independent of the same philosophy. 
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For as God only exists for us as we have faculties lect 

•' iy[ 

capable of apprehending his existence, and of fulfilling 

his behests, nay, as the phaenomena from which we 
are warranted to infer his being are wholly mental, 
the examination of these faculties and of these phaeno- 
mena IS, consequently, the primary condition of every 
sound theology. In short, the science of mind, whe- 
ther considered in itself, or in relation to the other 
branches of our knowledge, constitutes the pnncipal 
and most important object of philosophy, — constitutes 
in propiiety, ivith its suite of dependent sciences, 
philosophy itself” 

This limitation of the term Philosophy to the sciences Munppiica- 
of mind, when not expressly extended to the other ELm pini^ 
branches of science, has been always that generally Eh^coun- 
prevalcnt, — yet it must be confessed that, in this*^ 
countiy, the word is applied to subjects with which, 
on the continent of Europe, it is raiely, if ever, asso- 
ciated. AVith us the word philosophy, taken by itself, 
does not call up the precise and limited notion which 
it does to a German, a Hollander, a Dane, an Itahan, 
or a Frenchman , and we are obliged to say the philo- 
sophy of mind, if we do not wish it to be vaguely 
extended to the sciences conversant with the phseno- 
mena of matter. We not only call Physics by the 
name of Natural Philosophy, but every mechanical 
process has with us its philosophy. We have books 
on the philosophy of Manufactures, the philosophy of 
Agriculture, the philosophy of Cookery, &c. In all 
this we are the ridicule of other nations. Socrates, it 
is said, brought down philosophy from the clouds, — 
the English have degraded her to the kitchen ; and 

aCI Co\ism, CottradeVHiitotiede Frogramnie de la Premiere Fartie du 
la Plul Mod , Frem S^r tom ii , Cours — Ed. 
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this, our prostitution of the term, is, by foreigners, 
alleged as a significant indication of the low state of 
the mental sciences in Britain." 

From what has been said, you will, without a defi- 
nition, be able to form at least a general notion of 
what is meant by philosojihy. In its more extensive 
signification, it is equivalent to a knowledge of tilings 
by their causes, — and this is, in fact, Aristotle’s defi- 
nition ; ^ Avhile, in its stiicter meaning, it is confined 
to the sciences which constitute, or hold immediately 
of, the science of mind. 

a See Hegel, WerLe, vt 13, xiii. airia xai rat inoXa/iPivoutri 

72 , Scheidler, Mneydop der Phdoso- irdvres . . Sti /ill' olv q iropia vepl 

phte, 1 p 27 — Ed tivos alrlas Kol ipxdt lartv ^noT^/it), 

0 MetapK, v 1 nSira feiffr^/iil Slo- SqA.oi' Eth Nic , vi 7 Aei i.pa rir 
vaifTodi ntpX alrfoi koI opxdi iarm 1) iroil>hv pdi lidvov rb. Ik vuv hpxuv eltiyai, 
bKpifitnipastiavXauaripas. Ibid 1 iKKb koI w(pl rit ipxbs — 

broiuiiopivTiv n^tay rtpl ri itpara Ed 
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LECTURE IV. 

THE CAUSES OP PHILOSOPHY. 

Having thus endeavoured to make you vaguely appre- 

hend what cannot ^e precisely understood, — the Nature jt 

and Comprehension of Philosophy, — I now proceed to 
another question, — What are the Causes of Philosophv? 

The causes of philosophy lie in the original elements Btitntion 
of our constitution. We are created with the faculty 
of knowledge, and, consequently, created with the ten- 
dency to exert it. Man philosophises as he lives. He 
may philosophise well or ill, but philosophise he must. 
Philosophy can, indeed, only be assailed through phi- 
losophy itself. “ If,” says Aristotle, in a passage pre- 
served to us by Olympiodorus,® “ we must philoso- 
phise, we must philosophise ; if we must not philoso- 
phise, we must philosophise ; — in any case, therefore, 
we must philosophise.” “Were philosophy,” says 
Clement of Alexandria,^ “ an evil, still philosophy is 
to be studied, in order that it may be scientifically 
contemned.” And Averroes,’’' — “ Philosophi solum est f>‘J>eresBen- 
spemere philosophiam.” Of the causes of philosophy 

a Olffmpiodort tn Flatoms Alahia- jS Zl koI &xpv^os efij ifuXoffo^ta, ot 
dem Pnorem Commentanx, ed Creu- ri rrjs oxpijoT/os fie$alw<nSf 

zer, p 144 Kol *ApitrTOT4\7is 4y rf Stromata^ i 2 — Ed, 

nporpcuTiKy Jfrt €tT€ <piKa<ro<firj- y See ^tscussxonSf p 786 — Ed. 
reoiff ^iKotro^TfTfoy etre ^lAocro^i;- Se moquer de 1& plulosophie 
TdoVf ^iA.o(ro07}T€ot' vdyrus Sf c’eet vrAiment philosopher " Pasc&ly 

ffo^tfirdov Quoted also by the anon- Pensdes^ part i art, xi § 36 Coto- 
ymoua commentator in Cramer’s pare Montaigne, Essauxt lib ii c xii 
Anecdota, iv, p. 391 . — ^Ed, — tom. u. p, 216, ed. 1725] 
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The firbt 
clasb appa- 
Tcnlh two* 
fold 

1 Thepni 
ciple of 
Oau&e and 
Effect 


some are therefore contained in man's very capacity 
for knowledge ; these are essential and necessary. But 
there are others, again, which lie in certain feelings 
with which he is endowed ; these are complementary 
and assistant. 

Of the formerclass, — ^that is, of the essential causes, — 
there are in all two . the one is, the necessity we feel 
to connect Causes with Effects ; the other, to carry up 
our knowledge into Unity Those tendencies, howevei, 
if not identical in their origin, coincide in their result; 
for, as I have previously explained to you, in ascend- 
ing from cause to cause, we necessarily, (could we 
cany our analysis to its issue), arrive at absolute 
unity. Indeed, were it not a discussion for which 
you are not as yet prepared, it might be shown, that 
both principles originate in the same condition, — that 
both emanate, not from any original power, but from 
the same original powcrlessness of mind“ Of the 
former, — namely, the tendency, or rather the neces- 
sity, which we feel to connect the objects of our expe- 
rience with others which affoid the reasons of their 
existence, — it is needful to say but little. The nature 
of this tendency is not a matter on which we can 
at present enter; and the fact of its existence is 
too notorious to require either proof or illustration. 
It is sufficient to say, or rather to repeat what we 
have already stated, that the mind is unable to realise 
in thought the possibility of any absolute commence- 
ment ; it cannot conceive that anything which begins 
to be is anything more than a new modification 
of pre-existent elements; it is unable to view any 
individual thing as other than a link in the mighty 
chain of being , and every isolated object is viewed 

a This IS pa.rtially argued in the Discumam, p. 609 — Ed. 
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by it only as a fragment which, to be known, must lect 

be known in connection with the whole of which it 1 

constitutes a part. It is thus that we are unable to 
rest satisfied with a mere historical knowledge of ex- 
istence ; and that even our happiness is interested in 
discovering causes, hypothetical at least, if not real, 
for the various phsenomena of the existence of which 
our experience informs us. 

“ Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas ” a 


The second tendency of our nature, of which philo- 2 The love 
sophy is the result, is the desire of Unity. On this, 
which indeed involves the other, it is necessary to be 
somewhat more explicit. This tendency is one of the 
most prominent eharacteristi(a of the human mind. 

It, in part, originates in the imbecility of our facul- 
ties. We are lost in the multitude of the objects 
presented to our observation, and it is only by assort- 
ing them in classes that we can reduce the infinity of 
nature to the finitude of mind. The conscious Ego, 
the conscious Self, by its nature one, seems also con- 
strained to require that unity by which it is distm- 
guished, in everything which it receives, and in every- 
thing which it produces. I regret that I can illustrate 
this only by examples wliieh cannot, I am aware, as 
yet be fully intelligible to all. We are conscious of 
a scene presented to our senses only by uniting its 
parts mto a perceived whole. Perception is thus a uni- 
fymg act. The imagination cannot represent an object 
without uniting, in a single combination, the various 
elements of which it is composed. Generalisation is 
only the apprehension of the one in the many, and 
language little else than a registry of the factitious 

a Vuigil, Georgia, u. 490. 
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^ — deny one notion of another, except by uniting the 

two in one indivisible act of comparison. SyUogism 
is simply the union of two judgments in a third. 
Eeason, Intellect, voSs, in fine, concatenating thoughts 
and objects into system, and tending always upwards 
from particular facts to general laws, from general 
laws to universal principles, is never satisfied in its 
ascent tiU it comprehend, (what, however, it can never 
do), aU laws in a single formula, and consummate all 
conditional knowledge in the unity of unconditional 
existence. Nor is it only in science that the mind 
desidertrt^ the one. We seek it equally in works of 
art. A work of art is only deserving of the name, 
inasmuch as an idea of the work has preceded its 
execution, and inasmuch as it is itself a realisation of 
the ideal model in sensible forms. All languages ex- 
press the mental operations by words which denote a 
reduction of the many to the one. Xwccis, TrepiXrjil/is 
(Tvva.uTdi)(ri%, avvemyvaxrK, &c , in Greek ; — in Latin, 
coget'e (co-agere), cogitare (co-agitare), concipere, 
cognoscere, comprehendere, conscire, with their deri- 
vatives, may serve for examples. 

Testimonies The history of phdosophy is only the history of 
of unity this tendency ; and philosophers have amply testified 
to its reality. “ The mind,” says Anaxagoras,® “ only 
knows when it subdues its objects, when it reduces 
the many to the one.” “ All knowledge,” says the 
Platonists,^ “is the gathering up into one, and the 

a Anst , De Amma, iii 4 AydyKtj ed m part by Trendelenburg on the 
&pa, irdpra yoet, ofnyjjeJpot, fio’wfp J)e Ammo, p 466 — Ed 
tfyrfiTlp *Aya{ay6paf, tua Kperp, rouro 5* $ Pnscianua Lydus KqtA tls 

itrrlv Xm yvaplfy The passage of ev avvaiptatUt Ka\ tV &fiep((rrop tow 
Anaxagoras ib given at length in the yvwffTov irawT&s ireplAijifriw, aird<nis 
Commentary of Simplicius, and q^uot- lara^dpTis yvt&irfas, [Mird^paa'is t&v 
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indivisible apprehension of this unity by the knowing 
mind.” Leibnitz “ and Kant ^ have, m like manner, 
defined knowledge by the representation of multitude 
in unity. “ The end of plulosophy,” says Plato , “ is 
the intuition of unity ; ” and Plotinus, among many 
others,® observes that our knowledge is perfect as it 
is one. The love of unity is by Aristotle applied to 
solve a multitude of psychological phsenomena.® St 
Augustin even analyses pain into a feeling of the 
frustration of unity. “ Quid est enim aliud dolor, msi 
quidam sensus divisionis vel corruptionis unpatiens 1 
Unde luce clarius apparet, quam sit lUa anima in sui 
corporis nniversitate avida unitatis et tenax.” ^ 

This love of unity, this tendency of mind to gene- 
ralise its knowledge, leads us to anticipate in nature 
a corresponding uniformity; and as tins anticipation 
is found m harmony with experience, it not only 
afibrds the efficient cause of philosophy, but the guid- 
ing principle to its discoveries. “ Thus, for instance; 


Qeo^piirrau Xltpl AlrS^irfus — Opera 
Theoph ed Basil , p 273 ) Thus ren- 
dered in the Latin version of Ficinus 
“ Cognitio omnia constat secundum 
quandammunum congTegationem,at- 
que secundum impartihilemcognoaci- 
bills totius comprehensionem ” — Ed 
a Monadotogie, § 14 — Ed 
a Kutik (ler reinen Vernmi/t, p. 
359, ed 1799 —Ed 
7 Cf Phdebua, sub init , especi- 
ally p 16 Afii' riiMt «) piar ISeav 
Ttpl mprbs iKd(rroT€ Bt/idyovs (rirtiv , 
and Symbltc, v p 476 et seq. — Ed 
S Em , m. lib viu. c. 2, on which 
Ficmus says “ Cognoscendi potentia 
inipsoactu cognitionisunumquodam- 
modo fit cum objecto, et quo magis 
fit unnm, eo perfectior est cognitio, 
atque vicissim " Eun , vi lib ix c, 
1 'Aperii Si y/iv^ijs iray els %y, Ksl els 
play ipaXayltti' eyaBp .... ’EireiSi) tA 


viina els Iv iyei, SsipimpyoviTa Kal 
srAdTTOva'a Kal popipovtra sal evyrdr’ 
Tamra Froclus TySiris oiSeyhs (arai 
Tuv iyrttv, efirus pit iffTi rh ey , • 
OiSi Pidyos larai Kal yip i \iyos ia 
iroKKay eTs, etsrep Te\eios Kal it yyairis, 
gray rb yiyuiSKoy ey ylvrfrai srpbs rb 
yvam-dv In Platoms Theologiam, p. 
76 (ed 1618) —Ed. 

e See De Memona, § 5, for applica- 
tion of this pnncipleto the problem of 
Rcmmiscence Cf BetcTs Worls, p 
900. SeealsoPro51e7ns,xTiii.9,where 
it IS used to explam the higher plea- 
sure we denve from those nanatives 
that relate to a single subject. — Ed. 

( De Libero Arbitno, hb. m 23 
[St Augustin applied the prmciple of 
Unity to solve the theory of the Beau- 
tiful “Omnis pulcbritudinis forma 
unites est." Epist. ivm ] — Oral In- 
terpolattott. 
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"when it is observed that solid bodies are compressible, 
we are induced to expect that liquids will be found 
to be so likewise ; we subject them, consequently, to 
a senes of experiments ; nor do we rest satisfied until 
it be proved that this quality is common to both 
classes of substances. Compressibility is then pro- 
claimed a physical law, — a law of nature m general ; 
and we experience a vivid gratification in this recog- 
nition of unconditioned univ'ersality. Another ex- 
ample . Kant,“ reflecting on the diffeiences among the 
planets, or rather among the stars revolving round the 
sun, and having discovered that these difierenccs be- 
trayed a uniform progi-ess and proportion, — a propor- 
tion which was no longer to be found between Saturn 
and the first of the comets, — the law of unity and the 
analogy of nature, led him to conjecture that, in the 
mtervening space, there existed a star, the discovery 
of which would vindicate the universality of the law. 
This anticipation was verified. Uranus was discovered 
by Herschel, and our dissatisfaction at the anomaly 
appeased. Franklin, in hke manner, surmised that 
lightning and the electric spark were identical ; and 
when he succeeded in verifying this conjecture, our 
love of unity was gratified From the moment an 
isolated fact is discovered, we endeavour to refer it to 
other facts which it resembles Until this be accom- 
plished, we do not view it as understood. This is the 
case, for example, with sulphur, which, in a certain 
degree of temperature, melts like other bodies, but at 
a higher degree of heat, mstead of evaporating, again 

a AUgemcine ^faturgetLhuhCe und however, 13 only tme o£ Venus, the 
Theorie dea llimmela, 1735 , Werie, Earth, Jujnter, and Saturn The ec- 
vol VI p. 88 Kaiit’a conjecture was centnoity dimmishes again in Uranu-., 
founded on a supposed progressive andstillmoieinNcptune Subsequent 
increase in the eccentneities of the discoveries have thus rather weakeii- 
planetat} orbits. This progression, ed than confirmed the theory. Ed. 
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consolidates. When a fact is generalised, our discon- lect 

tent is quieted, and we consider the generality itself 

as tantamount to an explanation. Why does this 
apple fall to the ground ^ Because aU bodies gravi- 
tate towards each other. Arrived at this general fact, 
wc inquire no more, although ignorant now as pre- 
viously of the cause of gravitation ; for gravitation is 
nothing more than a name for a general fact, the why 
of which we know not. A mystery, if recognised as 
universal, would no longer appear mysterious. 

“ But this thirst of unity, — this tendency of mind Love of 
to generalise its knowledge, and our concomitant behef »ourL of 
in the uniformity of natural phsenomena, is not only 
an effective mean of discovery, but likewise an abun- 
dant source of error. Hardly is there a similarity de- 
tected between two or three facts, than men hasten 
to extend it to all others ; and if, perchance, the 
similarity has been detected by ourselves, self-love 
closes our eyes to the contradictions which our theory 
may encounter from experience ” “ “I have heard,” 
says Condillac, “ of a philosopher who had the happi- 
ness of thinking that he had discovered a principle 
which was to explain all the wonderful phsenomena of 
chemistry, and who, in the ardour of his self-gratula- 
tion, hastened to communicate his discovery to a skil- 
ful chemist. The chemist had the kindness to listen 
to him, and then calmly told him that there was but 
one unfortunate circumstance for his discovery, — that 
the chemical facts were precisely the converse of what 
he had supposed them to be. ‘ Well, then,’ said the 
philosopher, ‘ have the goodness to tell me what they 
are, that I may explain them on my system.’”^ We are 

a Garnier, Coids de Psychology, P TraiU des Systimes, chap xii. 
p 192-94 [Cf Ancillon, Nouv Mi- (Euvres Philos , tom iv. p 146 (ed. 
langes, i. p 1 et 1795). 
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naturally disposed to refer everything we do not know 
to principles with which we are familiar. As Aristotle 
observes,® the early P5rthagoreans, who first studied 
arithmetic, were induced, by their scientific predilec- 
tions, to explain the problem of the universe by the 
properties of number ; and he notices also that a cer- 
tain musical philosopher was, in like manner, led to 
suppose that the soul was but a kind of harmony.^ 
The musician suggests to my recollection a passage of 
Dr Reid. “ JVIr Locke,” says he, “ mentions an eminent 
musician who beheved that God created the world in 
six days, and rested the seventh, because there are 
but seven notes in music. I myself,” he continues, 
“ knew one of that profession who thought that there 
could be only three parts in harmony — to wit, bass, 
tenor, and treble ; because there are but three persons 
in the Trinity.”^ The alchemists would see in nature 
only a single metal, clothed with the different appear- 
ances which we denominate gold, silver, copper, iron, 
mercury, &c., and they confidently explained the mys- 
teries, not only of nature, but of religion, by salt, 
sulphur, and mercury.® Some of our modem zoolo- 
gists recoil from the possibility of nature working on 
two different plans, and rather than renounce the 
unity which delights them, they insist on recognising 
the wings of insects m the gills of fishes, and the 
sternum of quadrupeds in the antennm of butterflies, 
— and all this that they may prove that man is only 
the evolution of a moUuscum. Descartes saw in the 
physical world only matter and motion,® and, more 
recently, it has been maintamed that thought itself 

a Metaph , l 5 — Ed 7 Intellectual Powers, Esa. vi chap. 

S De Ammo, 1 4, Plato, viii , Coll Wotks, p 473 

p 86 The same theory was after- S See Bruoker, Iltst PhUosopluce, 
wards adopted by Anstotle's o\vn vol iv p 677 et seq — Ed 
pupd, Anstoxenua See C'lcero, 'Push. e Prmctpui, pats li. 23 . — Ed. 
Qtiast, 1 10 — Ed 
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is only a movement of matter “ Of all the faculties 
of the mind, Condillac recognised only one, which 
transformed itself like the Protean metal of the alche- 
mists ; and he maintains that our belief in the rising 
of to-morrow’s sun is a sensation./* It is this ten- 
dency, indeed, which has principally determined phi- 
losophers, as we shall hereafter see, to neglect or 
violate the original duality of consciousness ; in which, 
as an ultimate fact, — a self and not self, — mind know- 
ing and matter known, — are given in counterpoise 
and mutual opposition; and hence the three Unitarian 
schemes of Materialism, Ideahsm, and absolute Iden- 
tity ''' In fine. Pantheism, or the doctnne "which iden- 
tifies mind and matter, — ^the Creator and the creature, 
— God and the universe, — ^liow are we to explain the 
prevalence of this modification of atheism in the most 
ancient and in the most recent times T* Simply be- 
cause it carries our love of unity to its highest 
fruition. To sum up what has just been said in the 
words of Sir John Davies, a highly philosophic poet 
of the Elizabethan age . — 

“ Musicians thmk our souls are haimonies , 

Physicians hold that they complexions be , 

Epicures make them swarms of atomies 

Which do by chance into our bodies flee 

One thinks the soul is air , another fire ; 

Another blood, diffused about the heart , 

Another saith the elements conspire, 

And to her essence each doth yield a part. 

Some think one gen’ral soul fills every bram, 

As the bright sun sheds hght in every star , 

And others thmk the name of soul is vain, 

And that we only weU-mix’d bodies are. 


a Pnestley, Diaquisituma i dating P The precedmg illustrations are 
to Matter and Spirit, sect in p 24 borrowed from Gamier, Psydiohgie, 
el seq , Fiee Discussion ofMateiial- p 194 — Bn 

Mm and Necessity, pp. 258, 267 et y See the Author’s Snpplementaiy 
seg — Ed. Dissertations to Reid, Note C — Ed 
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Thus theso gre.at rlerlts their little wisclmn show, 

■While with then (loctnncti they at hazard play ; 

Tossuig their light opinions to and fro, 

To mock the lend,® as leam’d in this as they ; 

Foi no craz'd brain could ever yet propound, 

Touching the soul so vain and fond a thought ; 

But some among these masters have been foiuid, 

Which, in their schools, the self-Bame thing have taught ”$ 

I To this love of unity — ^to this desire of redueing 
the objects of our knowledge to harmony and system 
— a source of truth and discoveiy if subservient to 
observation, but of error and delusion if alloAvcd to 
dictate to observation what phtenomcna aie to be 
perceived ; to this principle, I say, we may icfer the 
influence which preconceived opinions exereise upon 
our pereeptions and om- judgments, by inducing us to 
see and require only what is in unison with them. 
What we wish, says Demosthenes, that we believe ; 
what we expect, says Aristotle, that Ave find * — truths 
which have been re-echoed by a thousand confessors, 
and confirmed by ten thousand examples. Opinions 
once adopted become part of the intellectual system 
of their holders If opposed to prcA'alent doctrines, 
self-love defends them as a point of honour, exagge- 
rates Avhatever may confirm, overlooks or extenuates 
whatever may contradict Again, if accepted as a 
general doctrine, they are too often recognised, in 
consequence of their prevalence, as indisputable truths, 
and all counter-appearances peremptorily overruled as 
manifest illusions. Thus it is that men ■will not see 

a Lewdf according to Took, from y Bo^\ctou tov^ tKatrros wa) oUrat 
Anglo Saxon, Lmoed, past participle Demosth Olynth , iii p 68 — Ed 
of Ltswa/n, to vitshoLd It was former- 8 lihet , il 1 . iiriBvfiovvri ita\ 

ly applied to the (lay) people m con- eveXinfli Aptij ^ rb ^8v, 

tradistinction from the clergy See koI ^ir€(rdat /cal ayaBhii ^(readai 
Richardson, .^(7 ^ictfY Lewd — Ed 8* drader, Kal Svo'x^pa^Koin'i, toui'- 

/3 On the Immortahty of the S(yu,l^ aanlov^ — Ed 
stanza 9 et ae^ 
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in the phsenomena what alone is to be seen ; in their 
observations, they interpolate and they expunge ; and 
this mutilated and adulterated product they call a 
fact. And why I Because the real phsenomena, if 
admitted, would spoil the pleasant music of their 
thoughts, and convert its factitious harmony into dis- 
cord. “ Quae volunt sapmnt, et nolunt sapere quae 
vera sunt.” “ In consequence of this, many a system, 
professing to be reared exclusively on observation 
and fact, rests in reality mainly upon hypothesis and 
fiction. A pretended experience is, indeed, the screen 
behind which every illusive doctrine regularly retires. 
“ There are more false facts,” says Cullen,^ “ current 
in the world, than false theories ; ” — and the livery of 
Lord Bacon has been most ostentatiously paraded by 
many who were no members of his household. Fact, — 
observation, — ^induction, have always been the watch- 
words of those who have dealt most extensively in 
fancy It is now above three centuries since Agrippa, 
in his Vanity of the Sciences, observed of Astrology, 
Physiognomy, and Metoposcopy, (the Phrenology of 
those days), that experience was always professedly 
their only foundation and their only defence : “ Solent 
omnes illae divmationum prodigiosse artes non, nisi 
experientiae titulo, se defendere ct se objectionum 
vinculis extneare.” ''' It was on this ground, too, that 
at a later period, the great Kepler vindicated the first 
of these arts. Astrology. For, said he, how could the 
prmciple of a science be false, where experience showed 
that its predictions were uniformly fulfilled 1 * Now, 

a [St Hilani, De Trmilate, lib toI i c. ii. art iv., second edition. — 
viii , sub init ] Ed 

/B For Cullen's illustrations of the y Opera, vol ii c. 32, p 64 
influence of a pretended experience 5 De Stella Nova, co 8, 10, Har- 
m Medicine, see his iHotena Medita, momu Muiuli, bb. ir. c. 7 . — Ed. 
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truth was with Kepler even as a passion ; and his, too, 
was one of the most powerful intellects that ever cul- 
tivated and promoted a science. To him astronomy, 
indeed, owes perhaps even more than to Newton. 
And yet, even his great mind, preoccupied with a cer- 
tain prevalent belief, could observe and judge only in 
conformity with that behef. This tendency to look at 
realities only through the spectacles of an hypothesis, 
is perhaps seen most conspicuously m the fortunes of 
medicine. The history of that science is, m truth, 
little else than an incredible narrative of the substi- 
tution of fictions for facts , the conveiis to an hj^o- 
thesis, (and every, the most contradictory, doctrine has 
had its day), regularly seeing and leporting only in 
conformity with its dictates.® The same is also true 
of the philosophy of mmd; and the variations and 
alternations in this science, which are perhaps only 
surpassed by those in medicine, are to be traced to a 
refusal of the real phsenomenon revealed in conscious- 
ness, and to the substitution of another, more m 
unison with preconceived opinions of what it ought 
to be. Nor, m this commutation of fact with fiction, 
should we suspect that there is any mala fidas. Pre- 
judice, imagination, and passion, sufficiently explain 
the illusion. “ Fmgunt simul creduntque “ When,” 
says Kant, “ we have once heard a bad report of this 
or that mdividual, we incontinently think that we 
read the rogue m his countenance; fancy here mingles 
with observation, which is still farther vitiated when 
affection or passion interferea” 

“The passions," says Helvetius,''' “not only concen- 
trate our attention on certain exclusive aspects of the 

a See the Author's Article “ On j8 Tacitus, That , lib ii c 8 — Ed 
the Revolutions of Medicine,” Du- y De V Esprit, Discours, i chap ii 
eussiotu, p. 242 . — Ed. 
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objects which they present, but they hkewise often 

deceive us in showing these same objects where they 

do not exist. The story is well known of a parson 
and a gay lady. They had both heard that the moon 
was peopled, — believed it, — and, telescope in hand, 
were attempting to discover the inhabitants. If I am 
not mistaken, says the lady, who looked first, I per- 
ceive two shadows ; they bent toward each other, 
and, I have no doubt, are two happy lovers. Lovers, 
madam, says the divine, who looked second , oh, fie ! 
the two shadows you saw are the two steeples of a 
cathedral. This story is the history of man. In 
general, we perceive only in things what we are de- 
sirous of finding on the earth, as in the moon, various 
prepossessions make us always recognise either lovers 
or cathedrals “ 

Such are the two intellectual necessities which afford Auxiimry 
the two principal sources of philosophy. — the intellec- pSophy 
tual necessity of refunding effects into their causes 
— and the intellectual necessity of canying up our 
Imowledge into unity or system. But, besides these 
intellectual necessities, which arc involved in the very 
existence of our faculties of knowledge, there is another 
powerful subsidiary to the same effect, — m a certain 
affection of our capacities of feeling. This feeling, 
according to cu’cumstances, is denominated surprise, 
astonishment, admiration, wonder, and, when blended 
with the mteUectual tendencies we have considered, it 
obtains the name of curiosity. This feeling, though it 
cannot, as some have held, be allowed to be the prin- 
cipal, far less the only, cause of philosophy, is, how- 
ever, a powerful auxiliaiy to speculatioa ; and, though 

a [This expression is employed by p 222 Ct pp 144, 145 ] 

Sergeant See McOiod to Science, 
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inadequate to account for the existence of philosophy 
absolutely, it adequately explains the preference with 
which certain parts of philosophy have been cultivated, 
and the order in which philosophy in general has been 
developed. We may err both in exaggerating, and in 
extenuating, its influence. Wonder has been contemp- 
tuously called the daughter of ignorance ; true, but 
wonder, we should add, is the mother of knowledge. 
Among others, Plato, Aristotle, Pliitareh, and Bacon, 
have all concurred in testifying to the influence of this 
principle “ Admiration,” says the Platonic Socrates 
in the Theoitetus ,"' — “ admiration is a highly philoso- 
phical afliection ; indeed, there is no othci prineiple of 
philosophy but this.” — “ That philosophy,” says Aris- 
totle, “was not originally studied for any practieal 
end, is manifest from those who first began to philo- 
sophise. It was, in fact, wonder which then, as now, 
determined men to philosophical researches Among 
the phaenomcna presented to them, their admiration 
was first directed to those more proximate and more 
on a level with their powers, and then rising by 
degrees, they came at length to demand an explana- 
tion of the higher phsenomena, — as the different states 
of the moon, sun, and stars, and the origin of the 
universe. Now, to doubt and to be astonished, is to 
recognise our ignorance. Hence it is that the lover 
of wisdom is in a certain sort a lover of my tin, 
{^CkoiLvOo'i irmi), for the subject of mythi is the aston- 
ishing and marvellous. If, then, men philosophise to 
escape ignorance, it is dear that they pursue know- 
ledge on its own account, and not for the sake of any 
foreign utdity. This is proved by the fact ; for it was 
only after aU that pertained to the wants, welfare, 

a P 155 — Ed. 
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and conveniences of life had been discovered, that men lect. 

commenced their philosophical researches It is, there ^ 

fore, manifest that we do not study philosophy for the 
sake of anything ulterior ; and, as we call him a free 
man who belongs to himself and not to another, so 
philosophy IS of aU sciences the only free or hberal 
study, for it alone is unto itself an end.”“ — “It is the 
business of philosophy,” sa)’'s Plutarch, “to investigate, 
to admire, and to doubt. You will find in the first 
book of the De Aurpnentis of Bacon,''' a recognition of 
the principle “ admiratio est semen sapientise,” and co- 
pious illustrations of its truth, — ^illustrations which I 
shall not quote, but they deserve your private study. 

No one, however, has so fully illustrated the play 
and effect of this motive as a distmguished philosopher 
of this country, Adam Smith ; although he has attri- 
buted too little to the principal, too much to the sub- 
sidiary, momenta. He seems not to have been aware 
of what had been, previously to him, observed in regard 
to this principle by others. You will find the discus- 
sion among his posthumous essays, in that entitled The 
Princi'ples which lead and direct Philosophical Inqui- 
ries illustrated by the History of Astronomy ; — ^to this 
1 must simply refer you. 

We have already remarked, that the principle of Affords an 
Avonder affords an explanation of the order in Avhich ot the order 
the different obiccts of philosophy engaged the atten- objects 
tion 01 mankind, ihe aim of all philosophy is the 
discovery of principles, that is, of higher causes ; but, 
in the procedure to this end, men first endeavoured 
to explam those phsenomena which attracted their 

a Mttaph , lib i c 2. See also for vol ii p 385 (ei 1599) ‘EtteI 5^ 
a passage to a similar effect, BhHiyric, toS Chtciv, rb 

lib 1 c 11 KoM.vopftv — Ed 

Plutarch, IIcpl toS Ei tov iv AcA< y Yol vui. p. 8, (Montagu's ed.) 
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attention by arousing their wonder. The cliild is 
wholly absorbed in the observation of the world with- 
out ; the world within first engages the contemplation 
of the man. As it is with the individual, so was it 
with the species. Philosophy, before attempting the 
problem of intelligence, endeavoured to resolve the 
problem of nature. The spectacle of the external uni- 
verse was too imposing not first to solicit curiosity, and 
to direct upon itself the prelusive efforts of philosophy. 
Thales and P}’thagoras, in Avhom philosophy finds its 
earliest representatives, endeavoured to explain the 
organisation of the universe, and to substitute a scien- 
tific for a religious cosmogony. For a season their 
successors toiled in the same course ; and it was 
only after philosophy had tried, and tired, its forces 
on external nature, that the human mind recoiled upon 
itself, and sought in the study of its own nature the 
object and end of philosophy. The mind now became 
to itself its point of departure, and its principal object; 
and its progress, if less ambitious, was more secure. 
Socrates was he who first decided this new destination 
of philosophy. From his epoch man sought in him- 
self the solution of the great problem of existence, and 
the histoiy of philosophy was henceforward only a de- 
velopment, more or less successful, more or less com- 
plete, of the inscription on the Delphic temple — Tvadt 
(reavTov — Know thyself.® 


a Plato, Protagorat, p 343. — Ez>. PMosophe, p. 1.] 
[See Qfinizez, i^ouveau Court de 
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Having, in tlie previous Lectures, informed you, — 1°^ 

What Philosophy is, and 2°, What are its causes, I 
would now, in the third place, say a few words to you 
on the Dispositions with which Philosophy ought to 
he studied, for, without certain practical conditions, a 
speculative knowledge of the most perfect Method of 
procedure, (our next following question), remains bar- 
len and unapplied, 

“To attain to a knowledge of ourselves,” says 
Socrates, “we must banish prejudice, passion, and 
sloth,”® and no one who neglects this precept can 
hope to make any progress in the philosophy of the 
human mind, which is only another term for the 
knowledge of ourselves. 

In the first place, then, all prejudices, — ^that is, all First condi- 
opinions formed on irrational grounds, — ought to be of ° 
removed. A preliminary doubt is thus the funda- — reSu-’ 
mental condition of philosophy, and the necessity of judlce 
such a doubt is no less apparent than is its difi&culty. 

We do not approach the study of philosophy igno- 
rant, but perverted. “ There is no one who has not 
grown up under a load of beliefs — beliefs which he 
owes to the accidents of coimtry and family, to the 

a [See Gatien-Amoult, Dodrme PMost^htque, p 39 ] 
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LBCTT, books he has rend, to the society he has frequented, to 

^ — the education he has received, and, in general, to the 

circumstances which have concurred in the formation 
of his intellectual and moral habits. These beliefs 
may be true, or they may be false, or, what is more 
probable, they may be a medley of truths and errors. 

' It is, however, under their influence that he studies, 

, and through them, as through a prism, that he views 
, and judges the objects of knowledge. Everything is 
therefore seen by him in false colours, and in distorted 
relations. And this is the reason why philosophy, as 
the science of truth, requires a renunciation of preju- 
dices, (prae-judicia, opinioncs prae-judicatse), — that is, 
conclusions formed without a previous examination of 
their grounds.”® In this, if I may without irreverence 
Tn tiiw compare things human with things divine, Christianity 

andPhiioso- and Philosophy coincide, — for truth is equally the end 

phy at one i • x »/ 

of both. What is the primary condition which our 
Saviour requires of his disciples ^ That they thi ow olf 
their old prejudices, and come with hearts willing to 
receive knowledge, and understandings open to con- 
viction. “ Unless,” He says, “ ye become as little chil- 
dren, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
Such 13 true religion ; such also is true philosophy. 
Philosophy requires an emancipation from the yoke of 
foreign authority, a renunciation of aU blind adhesion 
to the opinions of our age and country, and a puri- 
fication of the intellect from all assumptive beliefs. 
Unless we can cast off the prejudices of the man, and 
become as children, docile and unperverted, we need 
never hope to enter the temple of philosophy. It is 
the neglect of this primary condition which has mainly 
occasioned men to Avander from the unity of truth, and 

a [Gatien-Arnoult, Doct Phil , pp 39, 40 ] 
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caused the endless variety of religious and philoso- lect. 

phical sects. Men would not submit to approach the 

word of God in order to receive from that alone their 
doctnne and their faith , but they came in general 
vath preconceived opinions, and, accordingly, each 
found in revelation only what he was predetermined 
to find. So, in like manner, is it in philosophy Con- Cohsciohb- 

. . T , 1 1 nesss and the 

scion sness is to the philosopher what the Bible is to Bible 
the theologian. Both are revelations of the truth, — 
and both afford the truth to those who are content 
to receive it, as it ought to be received, with rever- 
ence and submission. But as it has, too frequently, 
fared with the one revelation, so has it with the other. 

]\[en turned, indeed, to consciousness, and professed to 
regard its authority as paramount, but they were not 
content humbly to accept the facts which conscious- 
ness levealed, and to establish these without retrench- 
ment or distortion, as the only principles of their phi- 
losophy , on the contrary, they came with opinions 
already formed, with systems already constructed, and 
while they eagerly appealed to consciousness when 
its data supported their conclusions, they made no 
scruple to overlook, or to misinterpret, its facts when 
these were not in harmony with their speculations. 

Thus religion and philosophy, as they both terminate 
in the same end, so they both depart from the same 
fundamental condition “ Aditus ad regnum hominis, 
quod fundatur in scientiis, quam ad regnum coelorum, 
in quod, nisi sub persona mfantis, intrare non datur.”“ 

But the influence of early prejudice is the more influence of 
dangerous, inasmuch as this influence is unobtrusive dice uDob- 
Few of us are, perhaps, fully aware of how little we 
owe to ourselves, — how much to the influence of 

a Bucun, X'ov Org , lib i , aph. Ixviii, 
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others. “Non licet,” says Seneca, “ire recta via; 
trahunt in pravum parentes ; traliunt servi ; nemo 
errat uni sibi, sed dementiam spargit in proximos 
accipitque invicem. Et ideo, in singulis vitia popu- 
lorum sunt, quia ilia populus dedit , dum facit quis- 
que pejorem, factus est. Didicit deteriora, deinde 
docuit . efifectaque est ingens lUa nequitia, congesto 
in unum, quod cuique pcssimum scitur. Sit ergo 
aliquis custos, et aurem subindc pervcllat, abigatque 
rumores et reclamet populis laudantibus 

Man 18 by nature a social animal “He is more 
political,” says Aristotle, “than any bee or ant.”/® But 
the existence of society, from a family to a state, sup- 
poses a certain harmony of sentiment among its mem- 
bers , and nature has, accordingly, nnsely implanted m 
us a tendency to assimilate in opinions and habits of 
thought to those ■with whom we live and act. There 
is thus, in every society great or small, a certain gra- 
vitation of opinions towards a common ceiitie As, in 
our natuial body, ever}" part has a necc&-5ary sympathy 
with every other, and all together form, by their har- 
monious conspu’ation, a healthy whole , so, in the social 
body, there is always a strong predisposition in each 
of its members to act and thmk in unison ivith the 
rest. This universal sympathy, or fellow-feeling, of 
our social nature, is the piinciple of the different spirit 
dominant in different age.s, countries, ranks, sexes, and 
periods of life. It is the cause why fashions, why po- 
litical and religious enthusiasm, why moral example, 
either for good or evil, spread so rapidly, and exert so 
powerful an influence. As men are naturally prone to 
imitate others, they consequently regard, as important 
or insignificant, as honourable or disgraceful, as true 

a Epiel xciv. jB FolU , i 2 .— Ed. 
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or false, as good or bad, what those around them con- lect 

sider in the same light. They love and hate what they 

see others desire and eschew. This is not to be re- 
gretted ; it IS natural, and, consequently, it is right ' 
Indeed, were it otherwise, society could not subsist, for 
nothing can be more appaicnt than that mankind in 
general, destined as they are to occupations incom- 
patible Avith intellectual cultivation, are wholly incap- 
able of forming opinions for themselves on many of the 
most important objects of human consideration. If 
such, however, be the intentions of nature with respect 
to the unenlightened classes, it is manifest that a 
heavier obligation is thereby laid on those who enjoy 
the advantages of intellectual cultivation, to examine 
with diligence and impartiality the foundations of those 
opinions which have any connection with the welfare 
of mankind If the multitude must be led, it is of 
consequence that it be led by enhghtened conductors.® 

That the great multitude of mankind are, by natural 
disposition, only what others are, is a fact at aU times 
so obtrusive, that it could not escape observation from 
the moment a reflective eye was first turned upon 
man. " The whole conduct of Cambyses,” says Hero- 
dotus,^ the father of history, “ towards the Egyptian 
gods, sanctuaries, and priests, convinces me that this 
king Avas in the highest degree insane, for otherwise he 
would not have insulted the worship and holy things 
of the Egyptians. If any one should accord to all 
men the permission to make free choice of the best 
among aU customs, undoubtedly each would choose 
his own. That this would certainly happen can be 
shown by many examples, and, among others, by the 

a See Stewart, Ehments, Introd § Lib lu, cc 37, 38. 

Partu.§l; PKorits, toLu p 67. — No. 
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following. The King Darius once asked the Greeks 
who were resident at his court, at what price they 
could be induced to devour their dead parents. The 
Greeks answered, that to this no price could bribe 
them. Thereupon the king asked some Indians who 
were in the habit of eating their dead parents, what 
they would take not to eat but to burn them ; and 
the Indians answered even as the Greeks had done.” 
Herodotus concludes this nairative with the observa- 
tion, that “ Pindar had justly entitled Custom — the 
Queen of the World.” 

The ancient sceptics, from the conformity of men m 
every country, their habits of thinking, feeling, and 
acting, and from the diversity of different nations in 
these habits, inferred that nothing was by nature beau- 
tiful or deformed, true or false, good or bad, but that 
these distinctions originated solely in custom. The 
modern scepticism of Montaigne terminates in the same 
assertion ; and the sublime misanthropy of Pascal has 
almost carried him to a similar exaggeration. “ In the 
just and the unjust,” says the latter, “ we find hardly 
anything which does not change its character in chang- 
ing its climate. Three degrees of an elevation of the 
pole reverses the whole of jurisprudence. A meridian 
is decisive of truth, and a few years of possession. Fun- 
damental laws change. Eight has its epochs. A plea- 
sant justice which a nver or a mountain limits. Truth, 
on this side the Pyrenees, error on the other !"“ This 
doctrine was exaggerated, but it has a foundation in 
truth ; and the most zealous champions of the immu- 
tability of moral distinctions are unanimous in ac- 
knowledging the powerful influence which the opinions, 
tastes, manners, affections, and actions of the society 
o PenaiM, partie i art vi § 8, (vol. u p 126, ed Paugfere ) 
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in which we live, exert upon all and each of its mem- lect. 
hers.® — — — 

Nor is this influence of man on man less unamhi- thib mfiu- 
guous in times of social tranquillity, than in crises of on man m 
social convulsion. In seasons of political and religious of tranqmi- 
revolution, there arises a struggle between the resisting iuImou 
force of ancient habits and the contagious sympathy 
of new modes of feehng and thought. In one portion 
of society, the inveterate influence of custom prevails 
over the contagion of example, in otheis, the contagion 
of examjile prevads over the conser\’^ative force of an- 
tiquity and habit. In either case, however, we think 
and act always in sympathy ivith others. “We re- 
main,” says an illustrious philosopher, “ submissive so 
long as the world continues to set the example. As 
we follow the herd in forming our conceptions of what 
IS respectable, so we are ready to follow the multitude 
also, when such conceptions come to be questioned or 
rejected , and are no less vehement reformers, when 
the current of opinion has turned against former estab- 
lishments, than we were zealous abettors Avhile that 
current continued to set in a different direction.”^ 

Thus it is that no revolution in public opinion is Hoiatum 
the work of an individual, of a single cause, or of auiMduaito 
day. When the crisis has arrived, the catastrophe 
must ensue ; but the agents through whom it is ap- 
parently accomplished, though they may accelerate, 
cannot originate its occurrence. Who believes that 
but for Luther or Zwingli the Eeformation would not 
have been ? Their individual, their personal energy 
and zeal, perhaps, hastened by a year or two the event; 

a SeeMeinera, Untersuchungen uber servations m the text are borrowed 
dte DenUru/te und WUleiisLrafte des 0 Ferguson’s Moral and Political 
Menschen, ii 32o et seq (ed 1806), Science, vol i part i. chap ii § 11, 
from whom most of the preceding ob- p. 136 
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but had the public mind not been already ripe for their 
revolt, the fate of Luther and Zwingli, in the sixteenth 
century, would have been that of Huss and Jerome of 
Prague in the fifteenth. Woo to the revolutionist who 
is not himseK a creature of the revolution ! If he an- 
ticipate, he is lost , for it requires, what no individual 
can supply, a long and powerful counter-sympathy in 
a nation to untwine the ties of custom which bind a 
people to the established and the old. This is finely 
expressed by Schiller, in a soliloquy from the mouth 
of the revolutionary Wallenstein . — 

“ What 13 thj purpose ? Hast thou fairly weighed it 1 
Thou seekest even from its broad base to shake 
The calm enthroned majesty of power. 

By ages of possession consecrate — 

Firm rooted in the nigged soil of custom — 

And with the people’s hist and fondest faith. 

As with a thousand stubborn tendrils twined 

That were no strife where strength contends with strength. 

It 18 not strength I fear — I fear no foe 
Whom with my bodily eye I see and scan , 

Who, brave himself, inflames my courage too 
It 16 an unseen enemy I dread, 

Who, in the hearts of mankind, fights against me — 

Fearful to me but from his own weak fear. 

Not that which proudly towers m life and strength 
Is truly dreadful , but the mean and common. 

The memory of the eternal yesterday, 

Which, ever-wommg, ever still returns. 

And weighs to-morrow, for it weighed to-day ; 

Out of the common is man’s nature framed, 

And custom is the nuise to whom he cleaves 
Woe then to him whose Hanng hand profanes 
The honoured heir-Iooms of his ancestois I 
There is a OonBeciating power in tune , 

And what is grey with years to man is godlike. 

Be m possession, and thou art m right , 

The crowd will lend thee aid to keep it sacred.” a 

' This may enable you to understand bow seductive 

a The Death of fTallensieiTif (translated by George Moir,) Act. l scene 4. 
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is the influence of example; and I should have no lect. 

end were I to quote to you all that philosophers have ^ — 

said of the prevalence and evd influence of prejudice 
and opinion. 

We have seen that custom is called, by Pindar and Testimonies 
Herodotus, the Queen of the world — and the same phere tTtiie 
thing IS expressed by the adage — “ Mundus regitur deceived 
opmionibus.” " Opinion,” says the great Pascal, “ dis- 
poses of all things. It constitutes beauty, justice, hap- 
piness ; and these are the all in all of the world. I 
would Avith all my heart see the Italian book of which 
I know only the title, — a title, hoivevcr, which is itself 
worth many books — Della o-pinione regina del mondo. 

I subscribe to it implicitly.”® “Coutume,”say3Regnier, 

“ Coutume, opinion, reines de notre sort. 

Vows rdglez des mortels, et la Tie, et la mort ' ” 

“ Almost every opinion we have,” says the pious Char- 
ron, “ we have but by authority ; we beheve, judge, 
act, live, and die on trust, as common custom teaches 
us ; and rightly, for we are too weak to decide and 
choose of ourselves. But the wdse do not act thus.” ^ 

“Every opinion,” says Montaigne, “is strong enough 
to have had its martyrs;”’’^ and Sir W. Ealeigh — 

“ It is opinion, not truth, that traveUeth the world 
without passport.” * “Opinion,” says Heraclitus, “ is a 
falling sickness,”' and Luther — “Odoxa' doxa' quam 
es communis noxa.” In a word, as Hommel has it, 

“ An ounce of custom outweighs a ton of reason." ^ 

Such being the recognised universality and evil ef- 

a PensSes, partiei art yi §3 [Vol S Preface to his History tff the 

II p 52, ed. Faugdre H Eangbrehas World 

restored the original text of Pascal — e Diog Laert , lib ix § 7. 

‘‘Xr'iiRajTUiafiondisposedetout ” The ( [Alex, v Joch (Hommel), Uber 
ordinary reading is L’opmton . — Ed ] Belohnung und Strafe, p 111 See 
S DelaSagesse, liv i chap ivi Krug, P/iifwopAMc/wsiemioii, vol v. 

7 Essais, liY. 1 . chap xl. 'p, 4€7, art. Gewohidieit.} 
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feet of prejudice, philosophers have, consequently, been 
unanimous m Tnakmg doubt the first step towards phi- 
losophy Aristotle has a fine chapter in his Metaphy- 
sics “ on the utility of doubt, and on the things which 
we ought first to doubt of, and he concludes by es- 
tabhshing that the success of philosophy depends on 
the art of doubting wclL This is even enjoined on us 
by the Apostle For m saying “ Prove ” (which may 
be more correctly translated ttkt) — ‘‘Test all things,” 
he implicitly commands us to doubt all things. 

“ He,” says Bacon, “ who would become philosopher, 
must commence by repudiating belief ; ” ^ and he con- 
cludes one of the most remarkable passages of his 
writings with the observation, that “weie theie a 
single man to be found with a firmness sufficient to 
efface from his mind the theoiies and notions vulgarly 
received, and to apply his intellect free and without 
prevention, the best hopes might be enteitained of his 
success.” “ To philosophise,” says Descartes, “ seri- 
ously, and to good effect, it is necessary for a man to 
renounce all prejuchces , in other words, to apply the 
greatest care to doubt of all his previous opinions 
so long as these have not been subjected to a new 
ezammation, and been recognised as true.” ® But it 
is needless to multiply authorities in support of so 

a Lib lie 1 — Ed mus, notionibus, farrago quaidam est, 

/3 Tlua saying u attributed by Ga- et coiigcrie& Qiiud siquis jitatc nia- 
tien-Aruoult to Diderot See Docl tuia, et sciisibus iiitcgris, et niente 
PAtl, p 39 — Ed repuigata, se ad expenentiam, et ad 

y “ Nemo adhuctauta mentis con- particulana de mtegro applicet, de 
etantia inventus est, ut decrevent, et eo melius sperandum eat ” — Nov, 
aibi impoauent, theonaa et notiones Org , i aph xcvii , Worlds, vol ix 
communes penitus abolere, et Intel- p 253, (Montagu’s ed ) See also 
lectum abraaum et aiquum ad parti- omiuno Nov, Org , l apli Ixviii 
culatia, (le mtegro, applicare Ita(|uc S Prm Phil pars i § 75 [Of 
ilia ratio hiimana quam lialiomua, ex Clan berg, De Dubitalume Cartf'naiia, 
multa fide, et multo etiam casu, nee ec i ii Opira, p 1131 — Ed ] 
non ex puenlibua, quoa pnmu hauai- 
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obvious a truth. The ancient philosophers refused to lect. 

admit slaves to their instruction. Prejudice makes 

men slaves; it disqualifies them for the pursuit of 
truth j and their emancipation from prejudice is what 
philosophy first inculcates on, what it first requires 
of, its disciples.® Let us, however, beware that we 
act not the pai’t of revolted slaves ; that m asserting 
our liberty we do not run mto licence. Philosophical piiiImo^Iu 
doubt is not an end but a mean. We doubt in 


order that we may believe, we begin that we may 
not end Avith doubt. We doubt once that we may 
believe ahvays ; ive renounce authority that we may 
follow reason; we surrender opinion that we may 
obtain knowledge We must be protestants, not in- 
fidels, in philosophy. “ There is a great difference,” Maie- 
says Malebranche, “ betiveeu doubting and doubtmg. 

We doubt through passion and brutality, through 
blindness and malice, and finally through fancy and 
from the very ivish to doubt , but ive doubt also from 
prudence and through distrust, from wisdom and 
through penetration of mind. The former doubt is a 
doubt of darkness, which never issues to the light, but 
leads us always further from it , the latter is a doubt 
Avhich is born of the light, and which aids in a certain 
sort to produce light in its turn.” P Indeed, were the 
effect of philosophy the establishment of doubt, the 
remedy would be worse than the disease. Doubt, as 
a permanent state of mind, would be, in fact, httle 
better than an intellectual death. The mind fives as 
it believes, — it fives in the affirmation of itself, of 
nature, and of God ; a doubt upon any one of these 
would be a diminution of its fife, — a doubt upon the 


a [(Jf Gaticn>Arnoult;, Doct, Phil , 0 BeckeTche de Id V&nt6, liv i 

p 41,] f ohap. xz. § 3. 
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L^T. three, were it possible, wonlrl be tantamount to a men- 
— ^ — tal annihilation. It is well observed, by Mr Stewart, 
“ that it is not merely m order to free the mind from 
the influence of error, that it is useful to examine the 
foundation of established opinions. It is such an 
examination alone, that, in an inquisitive age like the 
present, can secure a phdosophcr from the danger of 
unhmited scepticism. To this extreme, indeed, the 
complexion of the times is more likely to give him 
a tendency, than to implicit credulity. In the for- 
mer ages of ignorance and superstition, the intimate 
association which had been formed, in the prevailing 
systems of education, between truth and en-or, had 
given to the latter an ascendant over the minds of 
men, which it could never have acquired if divested 
of such an alliance. The case has, of late years, 
been most remarkably reversed . the common -sense 
of mankind, in consequence of the growth of a more 
liberal spirit of inquiiy, has revolted against many of 
those absurdities which had so long held human reason 
in captivity ; and it was, perhaps, more than could 
have been reasonably expected, that, in the first mo- 
ments of their emancipation, philosophers should have 
stopped short at the precise boundary which cooler 
reflection and more moderate views would have pre- 
scribed. The fact is, that they have passed far beyond 
it ; and that, in their zeal to destroy prejudices, they 
have attempted to tear up by the roots many of the 
best and happiest and most essential principles of our 
nature. That implicit credulity is a mark of a feeble 
mind, will not be disputed , but it may not, perhaps, 
be as generally acknowledged, that the case is the 
same with unlimited scepticism : on the contrary, we 
are sometimes apt to ascribe this disposition to a more 
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than ordinary vigour of intellect. Such a prejudice lect. 

was by no means unnatural, at that period m the 

history of modern Europe, when reason first began to 
throw off the yoke of authority, and when it unques- 
tionably required a superionty of understanding, as 
well as of intrepidity, for an individual to resist the 
contagion of prevailing superstition. But, in the pre- 
sent age, in which the tendency of fashionable opimons 
IS directly opposite to those of the vulgar, the philo- 
sophical creed, or the philosophical scepticism, of by 
far the greater number of those who value themselves 
on an emancipation from popular errors, arises from 
the very same weakness with the credulity of the mul- 
titude , nor IS it going too far to say, with Eousseau, 
that ‘ he who, in the end of the eighteenth century, 
has brought himself to abandon all his early principles 
without discrimination, would probably have been a 
bigot in the days of the League.’ In the midst of 
these contrary impulses of fashionable and vulgar 
prejudices, he alone evinces the superiority and the 
strength of his mind, who is able to disentangle truth 
from error; and to oppose the clear conclusions of 
his own unbiassed faculties to the united clamours of 
superstition and of false philosophy. Such are the 
men whom nature marks out to be the lights of the 
world ; to fix the wavering opmions of the multitude, 
and to impress their own characters on that of their 
age.”* 

In a word, philosophy is, as Aristotle has justly Anstotis. 
expressed it, not the art of doubting, but the art of 
doubting weU.^ 

a Elements^ yoI i book ii § 1 » Coll avop^irai naKus h Sffrtpov ^Inropia 
Workdt vc»l 11 p 6S et seq — Ed \6<ris twv irp6rfpoy iiropovfi4yuy 

/3 Meiaph , n 1 rotr c5- \^iv ovk 4ffriy ityvoovyras rhy 5e<r- 

iroprjaat ^ov\op.4yois vpoSpyov Bl- pSy — Ed. 
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In the second place, in obedience to the precept of 
Socrates, the passions, under which we shall include 
sloth, ought to be subjugated. 

These ruffle the tranquillity of the mind, and conse- 
quently deprive it of the power of carefully consider- 
ing all that the solution of a question requires should 
be examined. A man under the agitation of any 
lively emotion, is hardly aware of aught but what has 
immediate relation to the passion which agitates and 
engrosses him. Among the affections which influence 
the will, and induce it to adhere to scepticism or error, 
there is none more dangerous than sloth. The greater 
proportion of mankind are inclined to spare themselves 
the trouble of a long and laborious inquii y , or they 
fancy that a superficial examination is enough ; and 
the slightest agreement between a few objects, m a 
few petty points, they at once assume as evincing the 
correspondence of the whole throughout. Others apply 
themselves exclusively to the matters which it is 
absolutely necessary for them to know, and take no 
account of any opinion but that which they have 
stumbled on, — for no other reason than that they have 
embraced it, and are unwilling to recommence the 
labour of learning. They receive their opinion on the 
authority of those who have had suggested to them 
their own ; and they are always facile scholars, for 
the slightest probability is, for them, all the evidence 
that they require. 

Pride is a powerful impediment to a progress in 
knowledge. Under the influence of this passion, men 
seek honour but not truth. They do not cultivate 
what is most valuable in reality, but what is most 
valuable in opinion, lliey disdain, perhaps, what can 
be easily accompbshed, and apply themselves to the 
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obscure and recondite , but as the vulgar and easy is 
the foundation on which the rare and arduous is built, 
they fail even in attaining the object of their ambition, 
and remain with only a farrago of confused and ill- 
assorted notions. In all its phases, self-love is an 
enemy to philosophical progress , and the history of 
philosophy is filled vnth the illusions of which it has 
been the source. On the one side, it has led men to 
close their eyes against the most evident truths which 
were not in harmony with their adopted opinions. 
It IS said that there was not a physician in Europe, 
above the age of forty, who would admit Harvey's 
discovery of the circulation of the blood. On the 
other hand, it is finely obser\^ed by Bacon, that “ the 
eye of human intellect is not dry, but receives a suffu- 
sion from the will and from the affections, so that it 
may almost be said to engender any sciences it pleases. 
For Avhat a man wishes to be true, that he prefers be- 
l]eving.”“ And, in another place, “ if the human intel- 
lect hath once taken a liking to any doctrine, either 
because received and credited, or because otherwise 
pleasing, — it draws everything else into harmony with 
that doctrine, and to its support; and albeit there 
may be found a more powerful array of contradictory 
mstances, these, however, it either does not observe, 
or it contemns, or by distinction extenuates and 
rejects.” ^ 

a Kov Org , lib i, aph xlix. 
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a Ilul , aph xlvi. 
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THE METHOD OP PHILOSOPHY. 

LECT The next question we proceed to consider is, — What 
is the true Method or Methods of Philosophy ? 

There is only one possible iqethod in philosophy , 
and what have been called the different methods of 
different philosophers, vary from each other only as 
more or less perfect applications of this one Method 
to the objects of knowledge. 

Method a All m ctliod ° is^ a rational progress, — a progress 
vardii au ' t owar ds an end , and the method of philosophy is the 
procedure conducive to the end wluch philosophy pro- 
poses. " The end^ — the final causes, — of philosophy, js 
we have seen, are two . — first, the dmcovery of efficient 
causes, secondlyf the'gencralisation of our knowledge 
into 'umty ' : two ends, however, which fall together 
into one, inasmuch as the higher we proceed in the 
discovery of causes, we necessarily approximate more 
and more to unity. The detection of the one in the 
Phiiowphy might, therefore, be laid down as the end to 

pwad’k””* philosophy, though it can never reach it, tends 

method continually to approximate. But, considering philo- 

a [On the difference between Or- nliam, MethoduButunamperaliani ” 
derand Method, see Facciolati, Rudi- Cf Zabarella, Op Log , pp. 139, 149, 
ntenfa Logtea, pars !▼ o 1, note 223, 225 , Mohnseus, Ltjg , p 234 ei 
“ Methodus differt ah Ordine , quia seq , p 244 et seq , ed 1613.] 
ordo iacit nt rem nnam discamus post 
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sophy in relaLiou to both, these ends, I shall endeavour leot 

to show you that it has only one possible method. ^ — 

Considering philosophy, in the first place, in relation This shonn 
to its first end, — the discovery of causes, — we have to tho first 
seen that causes, (taking that term as s3nionymous losopii) 
for all without which the effect would not he), are 
only the coefficients of the effect; an effect being 
nothing more than the sum or complement of all the 
partial causes, the concurience of Avhich constitute its 
existence. This being the case, — and as it is only by 
experience that we diseover what particular causes 
must conspire to produce such or such an effect, — 
it follows, that nothing can become known to us as 
a cause except in and through its effect; in other 
words, that we can only attam to the knowledge 
of a cause by extracting it out of its effect. To 
take the example we formerly employed, of a neutral 
salt. This, as I observed, is made up by the con- 
junction of three proximate causes, — viz., an acid, 

— an alkali, — and the force which brought the 
alkali and the acid into the requisite approxima- 
tion. This last, as a transitory condition, and not 
always the same, we shall throw out of account. 

Now, though we might know the acid and the alkali 
in themselves as distinct phsenomena, we could never 
know them as the concurrent causes of the salt, 
unless we had known the salt as their effect. And 
though, in this example, it happens that we are able 
to compose the effect by the union of its causes, and 
to decompose it by their separation, — this is only 
an accidental circumstance ; for the far greater num- 
ber of the objects presented to our observation, can 
only be decomposed, but not actually recomposed, 
and in those which can be recomposed, this possibihty 

VOL. I. G ‘ 
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is itself only the result of a knowledge of the causes 
previously obtained by an original decomposition of 
the effect. 

In so far, therefore, as philosophy is the research of 
causes, the one necessary condition of its possibility 
is the decomposition of effects into their constituted 
causes. This is the fundamental procedure of philo- 
sophy, and is called by a Greek term Analysis. But 
though analysis be the fundamental procedure, it is 
still only a mean towards an end. We analyse only 
that we may comprehend , and we comprehend only 
inasmuch as we are able to reconstruct m thought the 
complex effects which we have analysed into their ele- 
ments. This mental reconstruction is, therefore, the 
final, the consummative procedure of philosophy, and 
it is familiarly known by the Greek term Synthesis. 
Analysis and synthesis, though commonly treated as 
two different methods, are, if properly understood, 
only the two necessary parts of the same method, 
ffi^h IS the relative and the correlative of the other 
[Analysis, without a subsequent synthesis, is incom- 
plete , it IS a mean cut off from its end. Synthesis, 
without a previous analysis, is baseless ; for synthesis 
receives from analysis the elements which it recom- 
poses. And, as synthesis supposes analysis as the pre- 
requisite of its possibility, so it is also dependent on 
analysis for the qualities of its existence. The value 
of every synthesis depends upon the value of the fore- 
going analysis. If the precedent analysis afford false 
elements, the subsequent synthesis of these elements 
will necessarily afford a false result. If the elements 
furnished by analysis are assumed, and not really dis- 
covered, — in other words, if they be hypothetical, — 
the synthesis of these hypothetical elempnts will con- 
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stitute only a conjectural theory. The legitimacy off lect. 

every synthesis is thus necessarily dependent on the! 

legitimacy of the analysis which it presupposes, anm 
on which it founds. 

These two relative procedures are thus equally ne- Constitute 
cessary to each other. On the one hand, analysis method 
without synthesis affords only a comnmneed, only an 
incomplete, knowledge. On the other, synthesis with- 
out analysis is a false knowledge, — that is, no know- 
ledge at all. Both, therefore, are absolutely necessary 
to philosophy, and both are, m philosophy, as much 
parts of the same method as, m the animal body, in- 
sinration and expiration are of the same vital func- 
tion. But though these operations are each requisite 
to the other, yet were we to distmguish and compare 
what ought only to be considered as conjoined, it is 
to analysis that the preference must be accorded An 
analysis is always valuable , for though now without 
a synthesis, this synthesis may at any time be added ; 
whereas a synthesis without a previous analysis is 
radically and cib initio null 

So far, therefore, as regards the first end of philoso- 
phy, or the discovery of causes, it appears that there 
IS only one possible method, — t^at method of Avhich 
^alysis is the foundation, synthesis the completion.' 

In the second place, considering philosophy in relation 
to its second end, — the carrpng up our knowledge 
into unity, — the same is equally apparent. 

Everything presented to our observation, whether oniv one 
external or mtemal, whether through s ense or self- mctliod— 
consciousness, is presented m complexity. Through iclalion to 
sense the objects crowd upon the mind in multitudes, ondorpin- 
and each separate individual of these multitudes is 
itself a congeries of many various qualities. The same 
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is the case Tvith the phsenomena of self-consciousness. 
Every modification of mind is a complex state ; and 
the different elements of each state manifest them- 
selves only in and through each other. Thus, nothing 
but multiplicity is ever presented to our observation , 
and yet our faculties arc so limited that they are able 
to comprehend at once only the very simplest con- 
junctions. There seems, therefore, a singular dispro- 
portion between our powers of knowledge and the 
objects to be known. How is the equilibrium to be 
restored? This is the great problem jiroposed by 
nature, and which analysis and .synthesis, in combi- 
nation, enable us to solve. For example, I perceive a 
tree, among other objects of an extensive landscape, 
and I wish to obtain a full and distinct conception of 
that tree. What ought I to do ? Divide et zmpera: I 
must attend to it by itself, that is, to the exclusion of 
the other constituents of the scene before me I thus 
analyse that scene ; I separate a petty portion of it 
from the rest, in order to consider that portion apart. 
But this IS not enough, the tree itself is not a unity, 
but, on the contrary, a complex assemblage of ele- 
ments, far beyond what my powers can master at 
once. I must carry my analysis still farther. Accord- 
ingly, I consider successively its height, its breadth, 
its shape ; I then proceed to its trunk, rise from that 
to its branches, and follow out its different ramifica- 
tions ; I now fix my attention on the leaves, and 
severally examine their form, colour, &c. It is only 
after having thus, by analysis, detached all these 
parts, in order to deal with them one by one, that I 
am able, by reversing the process, fully to compre- 
hend them again in a senes of synthetic acts. By 
synthesis, rising from the ultimate analysis step by 
step, I view the parts in relation to each other, and. 
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finally, to the whole of which they are the constituents; lect. 

I reconstruct them , and it is only through these two 

counter-processes of analysis and synthesis that I am 
able to convert the confused perception of the tree, 
which 1 obtained at first sight, into a clear, and dis- 
tinct, and compiehcnsive knowledge.* 

But if analysis and synthesis be required to afford 
us a perfect knowledge even of one individual object of 
sense, still more are they required to enable the mind 
to reduce an indefinite multitude of objects, — ^the infi- 
nitude we may say of nature, — ^to the limits of its own 
finite comjirehension. To accomplish this, it is requi- 
site to extiact the one out of the many, and thus to 
recall multitude to unity, — confusion to order. And 
how IS this peiformcd '*■ The one m the many being 
that in which a plurality of objects agree, — that is, 
may be considered as the same ; and the agreement 
of objects in any common quality being discoverable 
only by an observation and comparison of the objects 
themselves . it follows that a knowledge of the one can 
only be evolved out of a foregoing knowledge of the 
many. But this evolution can only be accomplished 
by an analysis and a synthesis. By analysis, from the 
infinity of objects presented to our observation, we 
select some These we consider apart, and, further, 
only in certain points of view, — and we compare these 
objects with others also considered m the same points 
of view. So far the procedure is analytic. Having 
discovered, however, by this observation and compa- 
rison, that certain objects agree in certain respects, we 
generalise the qualities in which they coincide, — that 
IS, from a certain number of mdividual instances we 
infer a general law , we perfoim what is called an act 
of induction. This induction is erroneously viewed induction. 

a[Ontliesiibject of analysis and synthesis, compare Condillac, £oyi2iip,cc i. u.] 
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as analytic; it is purely a synthetic process.® For 
example, from our experience, — and all experience, be 
it that of the individual or of mankind, is only finite, 
— ^from our limited experience, I say, that bodies, as 
observed by us, attract each other, we infer by induc- 
tion the unlimited conclusion that all bodies gravi- 
tate towards each other. Now, here the consequent 
contains much more than was contained in the ante- 
cedent. Experience, the antecedent only says, and 
only can say — ^this, that, and the other body gravi- 
tate, (that is, some bodies gravitate) ; the consequent 
educed from that antecedent says , — all bodies gravi- 
tate. The antecedent is limited, the consequent un- 
limited. Something, therefore, has been added to the 
antecedent in order to legitimate the inference, if we 
are not to hold the consequent itself as absurd , for, 
as you Avdl hereafter learn, no conclusion must con- 
tain more than was contained in the premises from 
which it is drawn. What then is this something? 
If we consider the inductive process, this wdl be at 
once apparent. 

The afiirmation, this, that, and the other body gra- 
vitate, is connected with the afiirmation, all bodies 
gravitate, only by inserting between the two a third 
affirmation, by which the two other affirmations are 
connected into reason and consequent, — that is, into a 
logical cause and effect. What that is I shall exj)lain. 
All scientific mduction is founded on the presumption 
that nature is uniform in her operations. Of the 
ground and origin of this presumption, I am not now 

a It may be considered as the one simpler and more convenient point oi 
or the other, according as the whole view, and m this respect Induction is 
and its parts are viewed in the rela- properly synthetic See the Author’s 
tions of comprehension or of exten- Di8cu6bions, p 173 — Ed 
B ion. The latter, however, is the 
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to speak. I shall only say, that, as it is a principle 
which we suppose in all our inductions, it cannot be 
itself a product of induction. It is, therefore, inter- 
polated in the inductive reasoning by the mmd itself. 
In our example the reasonmg will, accordingly, run 
as follows . 

This, that, and the other body, (some bodies), are 
observed to gravitate ; 

But, (as nature is uniform in her operations), this, 
that, and the other body, (some bodies), represent all 
bodies ; 

Therefore all bodies gravitate. 

Now, in this and other examples of induction, it is 
the mmd which binds up the separate substances ob- 
served and collected into a whole, and converts what 
IS only the observation of many particulars into a uni- 
versal law. This procedure is manifestly synthetic. 

Now, you wiU remark that analysis and synthesis 
are here absolutely dependent on each other. The 
previous observation and comparison, — the analytic 
foundation, — are only instituted for the sake of the 
subsequent induction, — the synthetic consummation. 
What boots it to observe and to compare, if the 
umformities we discover among objects are never 
generalised into laws ^ We have obtained an histo- 
rical, but not a philosophical, knowledge. Here, there- 
fore, analysis without synthesis is incomplete. On the 
other hand, an mduction which does not proceed upon a 
competent enumeration of particulars, is either doubt- 
ful, improbable, or null ; for all synthesis is dependent 
on a foregone analysis for whatever degree of certainty 
it may pretend to. Thus, considenng philosophy in 
relation to its second end, unity or system, it is mani- 
fest, that the method by which it accomplishes that 
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LECT. end, is a method involving both an. analytic and a 
^ — sjmthetic process. 

The hirtory Now, ss pMlosophy has only one possible method, 
^hy m'lni- SO the Histopy of philosophy only manifests the con- 
more of less ditions of this one method, more or less accurately 
lulhliiiout fulfilled. There are abeiTations m the method, — no 

of the tondi- ^ . . « 

tioniofthc aberrations irom it. 

'EaHitst '"'* “ Philosophy commenced Avith the first act of re- 

Jfuw'jpin flection on the objects of sense or self-consciousness, for 
the purpose of explaining them. And vith that first 
act of reflection, the method of philosophy began, in 
its application of an analysis, and m its application of 
a synthesis, to its object The first philosophers nat- 
urally endeavoured to explain the enigma of external 
nature. The magnificent spectacle of the material uni- 
verse, and the marvellous demonstrations of poivcr and 
wisdom which it everywhere exhibited, were the objects 
which called forth the earliest eflbrts of speculation. 
Philosophy was thus, at its comniencement, physical, 
not psychological ; it was not the problem of the soul, 
but the problem of the w'orld, which it first attempted 
to solve. 

“ And what was the procedure of philosophy m its 
solution of this problem * Did it first decompose the 
whole into its parts, in order again to reconstruct 
them into a system * This it could not accomplish ; 
but still it attempted this, and nothing else. A com- 
plete analysis was not to be expected from the first 
efforts of inteUigenee ; its decompositions were neces- 
sarily partial and imperfect ; a partial and imperfect 
analysis afforded only hypothetical elements ; and the 
synthesis of these elements issued, consequently, only 
in a one-sided or erroneous theory. 

“ Thales, the founder of the Ionian philosophy, de- 
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voted an especial study to tlie phsenomena of tlie lect 

material universe ; and, struck with the appearances 

of power which water manifested in the formation of the lomc 
bodies, he analysed all existences into this element, 
which he viewed as the universal principle, — the uni- 
versal agent of creation He proceeded by an incom- 
plete analysis, and generalised by hypothesis the law 
which he drew by induction from the observation of a 
small series of phenomena. 

“ The Ionic school continued in the same path. They 
limited themselves to the study of external nature, and 
sought in matter the principle of existence. Anaxi- 
mander of Miletus, the countryman and disciple of 
Thales, deemed that he had traced the primary cause 
of creation to an ethereal principle, which occupied 
space, and whose different combmations constituted 
the universe of matter. Anaximenes found the ori- 
ginal element in air, from which, by rarefaction and 
condensation, he educed existences. Anaxagoras car- 
ried his analysis farther, and made a more discreet 
use of hypothesis ; he rose to the conception of an 
intelligent first cause, distinct from the phsenomena 
of nature; and his notion of the Deity was so far 
above the gross conceptions of his contemporaries, 
that he was accused of atheism. 

“ Pythagoras, the founder of the Italic school, ana- Pytiiagoias 
lysed the properties of number ; and the relations which italic 
this analysis revealed, he elevated mto principles of 
the mental and material universe. Mathematics were 
his only objects; his analysis was partial, and his 
synthesis was consequently hypothetical. The Italic 
school developed the notions of Pythagoras, and, ex- 
clusively preoccupied with the relations and harmonies 
of existence, its disciples did not extend their specu- 
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lation to the consideration either of substance or of 
cause. 

“ Thus, these earlier schools, taking external nature 
for their point of departure, proceeded by an imperfect 
analysis, and a presumptuous synthesis, to the con- 
struction of exclusive systems, — m which Ideahsm, or 
Materialism, preponderated, according to the kmd ol 
data on which they founded. 

“ The Eleatic school, which is distinguished mto 
two branches, the one of Physical, the other of Meta- 
physical, speculation, exhibits the same chai actor, the 
same pomt of departme, the same tendency, and the 
same errors 

“ These errors led to the scepticism of the Sophists, 
which was assailed by Sociates, — the sage who deter- 
mined a new epoch in philosophy by directing obser- 
vation on man himself, and henceforwaid the study 
of mind becomes the prime and cential science of 
philosophy. 

“ The point of departure ivas changed, but not the 
, method The observation or analysis of the human 
mind, though often profound, remamed always incom- 
plete. Fortunately, the first disciples of Socrates, mu- 
tating the prudence of their master, and warned by 
the downfall of the systems of the Ionic, Italic, and 
Eleatic schools, made a sparing use of synthesis, and 
hardly a pretension to system. 

“ Plato and Aristotle dnected their obseivation on 
the phaenomena of intelligence, and we cannot too 
highly admire the profiindity of their analysis, and 
even the sobriety of their synthesis. Plato devoted 
himself more particularly to the higher faculties of 
intelligence ; and his disciples were led, by the love 
of generalisation, to regard as the intellectual whole 
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those portions of iuLelhgeuce which their master had lect. 

analysed ; and this exclusive spirit gave birth to sys 

terns false, not in themselves, but as resting upon a 
too narrow basis. Aristotle, on the other hand, Avhose 
genius was of a more positive character, analysed with 
admirable acuteness those operations of mind which 
stand in more immediate relation to the senses ; and 
this tendency, which among his followers became often 
exclusive and exaggerated, naturally engendered sys- 
tems which moie or less tended to materialism.” “ 

The school of Alexandria, in which the systems school of 
resulting from these ojiposite tendencies were com- 
bined, endeavoured to reconcile and to fuse them into 
a still more comprehensive system Eclecticism, — 

conciliation, — union, were, in all things, the grand aim 
of the Alexandrian school. Geograjihically situated 
lietween Greece and Asia, it endeavoured to ally 
Greek with Asiatic genius, rehgion with philosophy. 

Hence the Neoplatonic system, of which the last great 
representative is Proclus This system is the result Procim 
of the long labour of the Socratic schools. It is an 
edifice reared by synthesis out of the materials which 
analysis had collected, proved, and accumulated, frbm 
Socrates down to Plotinus. 

But a synthesis is of no greater value than its rela- 
tive analysis , and as the analysis of the earlier Greek 
philosophy W'^as not complete, the synthesis of the 
Alexandi'ian school was necessarily imperfect. 

In the scholastic philosophy, analysis and observa- The Scho- 
tion were too often neglected in some departments of loeophy" 
philosophy, and too often carried rashly to excess in 
others. 

After the revival of letters, during the fifteenth 

a Geruzez, 2fouieau Couia de PhJosophie, p. 4-8. Paris, 1834, (2d 
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LECT. and sixteenth centuries, the labours of philosophy 

"were principally occupied in restoring and illustrating 

from the Greek systems ; and it was not until the seven- 
Rttera “ teenth century, that a new epoch was determined by 
the genius of Bacon and Descartes. In Bacon and 
Bacon and Descaites onr modem philosophy may be said to< on- 

Dcscaites . . , i ii 

gmate, inasmuch as they were the farst who made the 
doctrine of method a principal object of consideration. 
They both proclaimed, that, for the attainment of 
scientific knowledge, it is necessary to observe with 
care, — that is, to analyse, to leject evciy element as 
hypothetical, which this analysis docs not spontane- 
ously afford ; to call in experiment in aid of observa- 
tion ; and to attempt no synthesis or generalisation, 
rmtil the relative analysis has been completely accom- 
plished. They showed that previous philosophers had 
erred, not by rejecting either analysis or synthesis, 
but by hurrying on to sjuithctic induction from a 
limited or specious analytic observation. They pro- 
pounded no new method of philosophy, they only 
expounded the conditions of the old. They showed 
that these conditions had rarely been fulfilled by phi- 
losophers m time past ; and exhorted them to their 
fulfilment in time to come. They thus explained the 
petty progress of the past philosophy; and justly 
anticipated a gigantic advancement for the future. 
Such was their precept, but such unfoi-tunately was 
not their example. There are no philosophers who 
merit so much in the one respect ; none, perhaps, who 
deserve less in the other. 

Result of Of philosophy since Bacon and Descartes we at 

this histo* ^ ^ , 

ricai sketch prcscnt ssy nothing. Of that we shall hereafter have 

of phllOBO- ^ 1 Tk VI* 

phy irequeiit occasion to speak. But to sum up what this 
historical sketch was intended to illustrate. There is 
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Tint onp pnssilile mctho<T. of pliilosophy, — a combina- 
tion of analysis and synthesis; and the purity and 
equilibrium of these two elements constitute its per- 
fection. The aberrations of philosophy have been all 
so many violations of the laws of this one method. 
Philosophy has erred, because it buUt its systems 
upon incomplete or erroneous analysis; and it can 
only proceed in safety, if, from accurate and unexclu- 
sive observation, it rise, by successive generalisation, 
to a comprehensive system. 


LEOT 

T1 
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LECTURE VII. 

THE DIVISIONS OP PHILOSOPHY. 

LECT, I HATE already endeavoured to afford you a general 
notion of what Philosophy comprehends . I now pro- 
ceed to say something in regard to the Parts into 
which it has been divided. Here, however, I must 
limit myself to the most famous distributions, and to 
those which, as founded on fundamental principles, 
it more immediately concerns you to know For, were 
I to attempt an enumeration of the various Divisions 
of Plnlosophy which have been piopo&ed, I should 
only confuse you with a multitude of contradictory 
opinions, ivith the reasons of which you could not, at 
present, possibly be made acquamted. 

Expediency Scueca, in a letter to his young friend Lucihus, 
ofWiioM-” expresses the wish that the whole of philosojiliy might, 
hke the spectacle of the universe, be at once submit- 
ted to our view. “ Utmam, quemadmodum universi 
mundi facies in conspectum venit, ita philosophia tota 
nobis posset occurrere, simillimum mundo spectacu- 
f lum.”“ But as we cannot survey the universe at a 
' glance, neither can we contemplate the whole of phUo- 
Bophy m one act of consciousness. We can only master 
it gradually and piecemeal ; and this is in fact the 
reason why philosophers have always distributed their 

a Epvit Ixxxix 
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science, (constituting, though it does, one organic lect. 

■whole), into a plurality of sciences. The expediency, 

and even necessity, of a dmsion of philosophy, in order 
that the nund may be enabled to embrace m one 
general view its various paits, m their relation to each 
other, and to the whole which they constitute, is ad- 
mitted by ever)’- philosopher. “ Ees utdis,” contmues 
Seneca, “et ad sapientiam properanti utique necessaria, 
dmdi philosophiam, et ingens corpus ejus m membra 
disponi. Facilius enim per partes m cognitionem to- 
tius adducimur.” “ 

But although philosophers agree in regard to the 
utdity of such a distribution, they aie almost as little 
at one in regard to the parts, as they are in respect to 
the definition, of their science ; and, indeed, their dif- 
ferences in reference to the former, mainly arise from 
their discrepancies in reference to the latter. For 
they who vary in their comprehension of the whole, 
cannot agree m their division of the parts. 

The most ancient and universally recogmsed distinc- The most 
tion of philosophy, is into Theoretical and Practical \ibion iDto 
These are discriminated by the different nature ofandPr«- 
tlieir ends. Theoretical, called likewise speculative, 
and contemplative, philosophy has for its highest end 
mere truth or knowledge. Practical philosophy, on 
the other hand, has truth or knowledge only as its 
proximate end, — this end being subordinate to the 
ulterior end of some practical action. In theoretical 
philosophy, we know for the sake of knowing, sdmus 
ut sciamus : in practical philosophy, we know for the 
sake of acting, scimus ut operemur.^ I may here 

o Epist Ixxxix roes has it, Per apecidativamf scimm 

i3 0ea)p7}rjK^s fi^v ivKTrfifiTis t4\os ut sciciTnud, per praettcam ecuihus ut 
irpoKTiK^i S’ tpyov Anst ape\ emur ” — Dmmsions, p 134. Cf 
J/etop/t , Anunor, c. 1, “ oras Aver- //i , lib il com 3 — Eu 
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notice the poverty of the English language, in the 
want of a word to express that practical activity 
which 13 contradistinguished from mere intellectual 
or speculative energy, — what the Greeks express by 
vpda-creiv, the Germans hy handeln. The want of 
such a word occasions frequent ambiguity, for, to 
express the species which has no appiopnate word, 
we are compelled to employ the generic term active. 
Thus our philosophers divide the poweis of the miud 
into Intellectual and Active. They do not, however, 
thereby mean to insinuate that the powers called 
intellectual are a whit less energetic than those spe- 
cially denominated active. But, from the want of a 
better word, they are compelled to employ a term 
which denotes at once much more and much less 
than they are desirous of expressing. I ought to 
observe that the term fractical has also obtained 
with us certain collateral significations, winch render 
it in some respects unfit, to supply the want “ But 
to return. 

Tins distinction of Theoretical and Practical phi- 
losophy was first exphcitly enounced by Aristotle ; ^ 
and the attempts of the later Platonists to carry it up 
to Plato, and even to Pythagoras, are not worthy of 
statement, far less of refutation. Once promulgated, 
the division was, however, soon generally recognised. 
The Stoics borrowed it, as may he seen from Seneca ? 
— " Philosophia et contemplativa est ct activa ; spectat, 
simulque agit.” It was also adopted by the Epicu- 
reans ; and, in general, by those Greek and Eomau 

a CLileufj irorl4,p 511,11 1 — Ed ed by PUto , Po2ibci(8, p 258 Taiini 

J3 Metaph , v 1 Ilaa'a Sidyotu ^ rolvuy avfiirdaas iiriar^fias Sitilpfi, tV 
VpaiCTiK^ ^ voiTiTiK^ ^ BfapijTtK^ Of fuy irpoMTiH^y vpaffttn^y. r^y de pdyoy 
Metaph, X.T , Top But -yyaimKliy —K d 

the division had beeuat least lutimat- y Ep xcv. 10, 
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philosophers ■\vho vie'n'ed their science as versant either lect. 

in the contemplation of nature {<j)vcrtic^), or in the 

regulation of human action , “ for by nature 

they did not denote the material universe alone, but 
their Physics included Metaphysics, and them Ethics 
embraced Politics and Economics. There was thus 
only a dilfercnce of nomenclature ; for Physical and 
Theoretical, — Ethical and Practical Philosophy, were 
with them terms absolutely equivalent. 

I regard the division of philosophy into Theoretical The diM- 
and Practical as unsound, and this for two reasons, lisophy mto 

The first is, that philosophy, as philosophy, is only emiS-”* 
cognitive, — only theoretical : whatever lies beyond the mum™' 
sphere of speculation or knowledge, transcends the 
sphere of philosophy ; consequently, to divide philo- 
sophy by any quality ultenor to speculation, is to 
divide ,it by a difference which does not belong to it. 

Now, the distinction of practical philosophy from theo- 
retical commits this error. For, while it is admitted 
that all philosophy, as cognitive, is theoretical, some 
philosophy is again taken out of this categor}’ on the 
ground, that, beyond the mere theory, — ^the mere cog- 
nition, — it has an ulterior end in its application to 
practice. 

But, in the second place, this difference, even were 
it admissible, would not divide philosophy; for, in 
point of fact, all philosoiihy must be regarded as prac- 
tical, masmuch as mere knowledge, — that is, the mere 
possession of truth, — is not the highest end of any 


0 Sextus Empiricus, Acii’ Math, fttS' oZ rwis Ka\ rhv 'EirtKavpop nirrov- 
vii 14 Tup Si/iepv tV <pi\oso<l!(ai irtv «al riiy hoyudiv Beuplav ixfidK- 
inrotmiffafLeptov ^fPO(pdpris fiep i KoAo- Aorro. Seneca, E}} Ixxxix ** Epi- 
tpdpios, rh ^vffiKhp hpu Kal \oyiKdp, ciiici duas partes philosojihicC puta- 
as (paal rlpfs, /ifrtipxfTa, ’Apx'Aoos verunt esse, Natiiralem, atque Mora- 
5e 6 'ABriPoios rh t^vauthp Kol ijOtKdp lem Hationalemremoveriiiit,’* — E d. 

VOL. I. ' H 
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LECT. philosophy, hut, on the contrary, all tnith or know- 

ledge IS valuable only inasmuch as it determines the 

mind to its contemplation, — ^that is, to practical en- 
ergy. Speculation, therefore, inasmuch as it is not a 
negation of thought, but, on the contrary, the highest 
energy of intellect, is, in point of fact, pre-eminently 
practical. The practice of one branch of philosophy 
is, indeed, different from that of another ; but all are 
still practical ; for in none is mere knowledge the 
ultimate, — the highest end. 

Conti o\ er^y Among the ancients, the principal differeuce of 

3ents opinion regarded the relation of Logic to Philosophy 
the iclation and its branches But as this controversy is of very 
subordinate importance, and hinges upon distinctions, 
to explain which would require considerable detail, I 
shall content myself with saying, — that, by the Pla- 
tonists. Logic was regarded both as a pait, and as 
the instrument, of philosophy , — by the Aiistotehans, 
(Aristotle himself is silent), as an instiunient, but not 
as a part, of phdosophy , by the Stoics, as forming 
one of the three parts of philosophy, — Pliysics> or theo- 
retical, Ethics or practical, philosophy, being the other 
two.® But as Logic, whether considered as a part of 
philosophy proper or not, was by all included under 
the philosophical sciences, the division of these sciences 
which latterly prevailed among the Aoademic, the 
Peripatetic, and the Stoical sects, was into Logic as 
the subsidiary or instrumental doctrine, and into the 

a Alexander Aphrodiaienais, In nated with the Stoica See Laertius, 
Anal, Prior f p 2, (ed 1520), Am- vii, 39, Pseudo- Plutarch, De Plac 
monius, In Categ , c 4, Fhiloponua, Phil , Prooem It is sometimes, but 
In Anal Prior , f 4, Cramer's A nee- apparently without much reason, at- 
dbto, voL IV p 417 Compare the tnbuted to Plato See Cicero, Acad 
Author's Z)in:usA07ts, p 132 The QucrUjI 5, Eusebius, Evan t 
division of Philosophy into Logic, xl 1 , Augustin, De Civ Det, viii 4 
PhysiCB, and Ethics, probably origi- — En. 
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two principal branches of Theoretical and Practical lect. 
Philosophy.” 

It IS manifest that in our sense of the term proc- 
tical. Logic, as an instrumental science, would be 
comprehended under the head of practical philo- 
sophy. 

I shall take this opportumty of explaining an Application 
anomaly which you will find explained in no work Art luni 
with which I am acquainted. Certain branches of ' 
philosophical knowledge are called Arts, or Arts and 
Sciences indifferently ; others are exclusively denomi- 
nated Sciences. Were this distinction coincident with 
the distinction of sciences siieeulative and sciences 
practical, — taking the term practical in its ordinary 
acceptation, — there would be no difficulty ; for, as 
every practical science necessarily involves a theory, 
nothing could be more natural than to call the same 
branch of knowledge an art, when viewed as relative 
to its practical application, and a science, when viewed 
in relation to the theory which that application sup- 
poses. But this is not the case. The speculative 
sciences, indeed, are never denominated arts , we may, 
therefore, throw them aside. The difficulty is exclu- 
sively confined to the practical. Of these some never 
receive the name of arts ; others are called arts and 
sciences indififeiently. Thus the sciences of Ethics, 
Economics, Politics, Theology, &c., though all prac- 
tical, are never denominated arts ; whereas this appel- 
lation is very usually applied to the practical sciences 
of Logic, Ehetoric, Grammar, &c. 

That the term art is with us not coextensive with 
practical science, is thus manifest ; and yet these are 
frequently confounded. Thus, for example. Dr Whately, 
a Sext. Empir., Adv. Math., tu 16. — ^Ed. 
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in his definition of Logic, thinks that Logic is a science, 
in so far as it institutes an analysis of the process of 
the mind in reasoning, and an art, in so far as it affords 
practical rules to secure the mind from error in its 
deductions ; and he defines an art the application of 
knowledge to practice.® Now, if this view were cor- 
rect, art and practical science would he convertible 
terms But that they are not employed as synony- 
mous expressions is, as wc have seen, shown by the 
incongruity we feel in talking of the art of Ethics, 
the art of Religion, &c., though these are eminently 
practical sciences. 

The question, therefore, still remains, Is this restric- 
tion of the term art to certain of the practical sciences 
the result of some accidental and forgotten usage, or is 
it founded on any rational principle which we are able 
to trace ^ The former alternatl^ c seems to be the com- 
mon behef ; for no one, in so far as I know, has endea- 
voured to account for the apparently vague and capn- 
cious manner in which the terms art and science are 
applied. The latter alternative, however, is the true ; 
and I shall endeavour to explain to you the reason of 
the application of the term art to certain practical 
sciences, and not to others. 

You are aware that the Aristotelic philosophy was, 
for many centuries, not only the prevalent, but, dur- 
ing the middle ages, the one exclusive philosophy in 
Europe. This philosophy of the middle ages, or, as 
it is commonly called, the Scholastic Philosophy, has 
exerted the most extensive mfluence on the languages 
of modern Europe ; and from this common source has 
been principally derived that community of expression 
which these languages exhibit. Now, the peculiar 

A See Zhtcumone, p 131 .— Ed. 
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application of the tenn art was introduced into the lect. 

vulgar tongues from the scholastic philosophy ; and 

was borrowed by that philosophy from Aristotle. 

This is only one of a thousand instances which might 
be alleged of the unfelt influence of a single powerful 
mind, on the associations and habits of thought of 
generations to the end of time; and of Aristotle is 
pre-eminently true, what has been so beautifully said 
of the ancients in general — 

“ The great of old ' 

The dead hut sceptred sovrans who stiU rule 
Our spirits from their urns ” “ 

Now, then, the application of the term art in the 
modern languages being mediately governed by cer- 
tain distinctions which the capacities of the Greek 
tongue allowed Aristotle to establish, these distinc- 
tions must be explained. 

In the Aristotelic philosophy, the terms Trpafis 
and vpaKTLKos , — that is, practice and practical , — iipsf« 
were employed both in a generic or looser, and in a 
special or stricter, signification. In its generic mean- 
iBg Trpafis, practice, was opposed to theory or specu- 
lation, and it comprehended under it, practice m its 
special meaning, and another co - ordinate term to 
which practice, in this its stricter signification, was 
opposed. This term was iron^cris, which we may 
inadequately translate by production. The distmc- 
tion of irpa/cTiKos and •jtoitjtikos consisted m this : 
the former denoted that action which terminated in 
action, — the latter, that action which resulted in 
some permanent product. For example, dancing 
and music are practical, as leaving no work after 
their performance; whereas, painting and statuary 

a Byron’s Manfred, Act m scene iv. 
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LECT. are productive, as leaving some product over and 
above their energy.” 

voiyEihira, No\r Aiistotle, in formally defining art, defines it 

fa!,<ie- as a habit productive, and not as a habit practical. 

Sciences , TTOv^TiKT^ jLicTa Xoyou ; and, though he has not 

always himself adhered strictly to this limitation, his 
definition was adopted by his followers, and the term 
in its apphcation to the practieal sciences, (the term 
practical being here used in its generic meaning), 
came to be exclusively confined to those whose end 
did not result in mere action or energ}" Accordingly 
as Ethics, Politics, &c., proposed happiness as then- 
end, and as happiness was an energy, or at least the 
concomitant of energy, these sciences terminated in 
action, and were consequently ’practical, not produc- 
tive. On the other hand. Logic, Ehetoiic, &c, did 
not terminate m a mere, — an evanescent action, but 
in a permanent, — an enduring product For the end 
of Logic was the production of a reasoning, the end 
of Ehetoiic the production of an oration, and so 
forth.^ This distmction is not peiliaps beyond the 
reach of cnticism, and I am not here to vindicate its 
correctness. My only aim is to make you aware of 
the grounds of the distinction, in order that you may 
comprehend the principle which originally determined 
the apphcation of the term ai't to some of the practical 


a See Eth Etc , i 1 Aiaipopi S4 ex palpaliili materia opus aliqnod 
Tir tpaCverai Tuy tc\vv t& pey ydp elBcitur quod etiam post actiouem 
ticiy lytpyeuu- ri Si rap' abrit Sprya permanet. Nam Foetica dicta est 
Tivd. Ibtd , Ti 4 , Magna Moraha, arh toS iroisTv qum tamen palpabilem 

I 35 Cf Quintilian, Institut, lib matenam non tractat, neque opus 

II c 18 — Ed facit ipsa Poeta; fictions durabilius 

a Cf Burgeradyck, Inalttut Log , Quod enim poemata supersmt, id non 

lib 1 § 6 “ Logica dicitur iro«u>, id est ab ea actione qua efficiuntur, sed 
est, fatxi e sive ej^cere syllogismos, a scnptione Atque hnic de gencre " 
defimtiones, &c Neque enimverum See also Scheibler, Opera, Tract 
est, quod quidam aiunt, irsitTv semper Prooem § iii p 6 — Ed 
Bigniiicare ejusmodi actionem, qua 
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sciences and not to others, and without a knowledge lect. 

of which principle the various employment of the term ^ 

must appear to you capricious and unintelligible It 
is needless, perhaps, to notice that the rule applies only 
to the philosophical sciences, — ^to those whieh reeeived 
their form and denominations from the learned The 
mechanical dexterities were beneath their notice ; and 
these were accordingly left to receive their appellations 
from those who knew nothing of the Aristotelic pro- 
prieties. Accordingly, the term art is in them applied, 
without distinction, to productive and unproductive 
operations. We speak of the art of rope-daneing, 
equally as of the art of rope-making. But to return. 

The division of philosophy into Theoretical and Uni%crsai- 

n 1 1 ^ _ ity of tlic 

Practical is the most important that has been made ‘ division of 

1 111 ! 1 111 
and it IS that which has entered mto nearly all mto Theore- 

the distributions attempted by modern philosophers. Pmcticii 
Bacon was the first, after the revival of letters, who B-«.on 
essayed a distribution of the scienees and of philo- 
sophy. He divided all human knowledge into His- 
tory, Poetry, and Philosophy. Philosophy he distin- 
guished mto branches conversant about the Deity, 
about Nature, and about Man, and each of these had 
their subordinate divisions, which, however, it is not 
necessary to particularise.® 

Descartes^ distributed philosophy into theoretical Descartes 

11 11 11J?1 

and practical, with various subdivisions ; but his loi- louera 
lowers adopted the division of Logic, Metaphysics, 
Physics, and Ethics.'*' Gassendi recognised, like the 

a Advancement o/Learmng, WorLe, PMosophie, contenant la Logique, la 
voL 11 pp 100, 124, (ed Montagu), Metaphyeique, la Physique, et la Mo- 
De Auf/mentis Saentuinim, lib ii c rale Cf Clauberg “Physioa 
1, lib HI. c 1 , IVorU, vol viii pp Philosophin Naturalis dicitur, dis- 
S7, 152 — ^Ed tincta a Supematurah sen Metaphy- 

e See the Prefatory Eiiiatle to the Bica, et a Bationali sen Logics, nec- 
Pi iiu qiia —Ed non a Morali sen Practica "—Dieput 

7 See Sylvain Regis, Coursentierde Phye. i., Opera, p. 64 . — Ed. 
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LEOT. ancients, three parts of philosophy, Logic, Physics, and 

i— Ethics, “ and this, along with many other of Gassendi’s 

doctrines, was adopted by Locke.** Kant distinguished 
Kant philosophy into theoretical and practical, with various 
subdivisions ; and the distribution into theoretical 
Fichte and practical was also established by Fichte.® 

Conciuaun I havc HOW concludcd the Lectures generally in- 
tory Lee- tToductoiy to the proper business of the Course. In 
these Lectures, from the general nature of the subjects, 
I was compelled to anticipate conclusions, and to 
depend on your bemg able to supply a good deal of 
what it was impossible for me articulately to explain. 
I now enter upon the consideration of tlie matteis 
which are hereafter to occupy our attention, with 
comparatively little apprehension; for, m these, we 
shall he able to dwell more upon details, whde, at the 
same time, the subject will open upon us by degrees, 
so that, every step that we proceed, we shall find the 
progress easier. But I have to warn you, that you 
will probably find the very commencement the most 
arduous, and this not only because you will come less 
inured to difficulty, but because it will there be 
necessary to deal with principles, and these of a 
general and abstract nature; whereas, having once 
mastered these, every subsequent step wiU be com- 
paratively easy. 

OrjJ^ofH'8 Without entering upon details, I may now sum- 
marily state to you the order which I propose to 
follow in the ensuing Course. This requires a pre- 
hminary exposition of the different departments of 

a Syntagma Plaloaophicam, Lib thodenlehre, c 3 — Ed. 

Procem c 9 [Opera, Lngduni, 1658, S Grundlage tier gesammten Wts- 
Tol 1 p 29 ) — Ed. temcliaflalehre, § 4 ( Werie, vol i p 

a Heeay, book iv ch 21 — Ed 126 )— Ed. 

7 KniJider retnen Yeniunyi, Me- 
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PhiloBopliy, in order tliat you may obtain a compre- lect, 

hensive view of the proper objects of our consideration, 

and of the relations in which they stand to others. 

Science and Philosophy are conversant either about Diftnimtion i 
Mind or about Matter. The former of these is Philo- °oMph,ci'i‘ 
sophy properly so called. With the latter we have 
nothing to do, except in so far as it may enable us 
to throw light upon the former, for Metaphysics, in 
whatever latitude the term be taken, is a science, 
or complement of sciences, exclusively occupied with 
mind. Now the Philosophy of Mind, — Psychology 
or Metaphysics, in the widest signification of the 
terms, — is threefold; for the object it immediately 
proposes for consideration may be either, 1°, Pheno- 
mena in general ; or, 2°, Laws ; or, 3°, Infeeences, — 
Eesults. This I will endeavour to explain. 

The whole of philosophy is the answer to these The three 
three questions . 1°, What are the Facts or Phsenomena tlODB ot 
to be observed ^ 2°, What are the Laws which regulate 
these facts, or under which these phsenomena appear ? 

3°, What are the real Results, not immediately mani- 
fested, which these facts or phsenomena warrant us 
in drawing ^ 

If we consider the mind merely with the view of i phseno- 
observing and generalising the various phsenomena it 
reveals, — that is, of analysing them into capacities or 
faculties, — we have one mental science, or one depart- 
ment of mental science ; and this we may call the 
Phenomenology op Mind. It is commonly called 
Psychology — Empirical Psychology, or the Induc- 
tive Philosophy op Mind ; we might call it Phe- 
nomenal Psychology. It is evident that the divi- 
sions of this science will be determined by the classes 
into which the phaenomena of mind are distributed. 
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If, again, tvc analyse the mental phsenomena with 
the view of discovering and considering, not contin- 
gent appearances, hut the necessary and universal 
facts, — i e , the Laws by which our faculties are gov- 
erned, to the end that ive may obtain a criterion hy 
which to judge or to explain their procedures and 
manifestations, — ive have a science which we may 
call the Nomology op ilixn, — Xomological Psycho- 
logy. Now, there wdl be as many di-itmct classes of 
Nomological Psychology, as there arc distinct classes 
of mental phsenomcna under the Phaenomenolugical 
division. I shall, hereafter, show you that there are 
Three great classes of these pluenomena, — , 1°, The 
phaenomena of our Cognitive faculties or fa( ulties of 
Knowledge , 2°, The phtenomcna of our Feelings, or 
the phaenomena of Pleasure and Pam ; and, 3°, The 
phaenomena of our Conative powers, — m other woids, 
the phaenomena of Wdl and Desire. (These you 
must, for the present, take upon trust )“ Each of 
these classes of phaenomena has accordingly a science 
which IS conversant about its laws. For as each pro- 
poses a different end, and, in the accomplishment of 
that end, is regulated by peculiar laws, each must, 
consequently, have a different science conversant about 
these laws, — that is, a different Nomologv 

There is no one, no Nomological, science of the 
Cognitive faculties in general, though we have some 
older treatises which, though partial in their subject, 
afGord a name not unsuitable for a nomology of the 
cognitions, — viz , Gnoseologia or Gnostologia. There 
is no independent science of the laws of Perception ; if 
there were, it might be called Esthetic, which, how- 
ever, as we shall see, would he ambiguous. Mnemonic, 
or the science of the laws of Memory, has been elabo- 
a See mfra , Leet. zi. p. 183 et seg —Ed. 
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rated at least in numerous treatises: hut the nama j.EfiT. 

' VII 

Anamnestic, the art of Recollection or Remimscence, 
might be equally well applied to it. The laws of the 
Representative faculty, — ^that is, the laws of Associa- 
tion, — ^liave not yet been elevated into a separate no- 
mological science. Neither have the conditions of the 
Regulative or Legislative faculty, the faculty itself of 
Laws, been fully analysed, far less reduced to system ; 
though Ave have several deservedly forgotten ti’eatises, 
of an older date, under the .inviting name of Noologies. 

The only one of the cognitive faculties, whose laws Logic 
constitute the object-matter of a separate science, is 
the Elaboratwe, — the Understanding Special, the 
faculty of Relations, the faculty of Thought Proper. 

This noniology has obtained the name of Logic among 
other appellations, but not from Anstotle The best 
name Avould have been Dianoetic. Logic is the 
science of the laivs of thought, in relation to the end 
Avhich our cognitive faculties propose, — i.e., the True. 

To this head might be referred Grammar, — Universal 
Grammar, — Philosophical Grammar, or the science 
conversant AAuth the laiA’^s of Language as the instru- 
ment of thought. 

The Nomoloarv of our Feelings, or the science of the 2 Nomo- 

, 11 °'' ° p ■ logj’oftl” 

laAvs Avhich govern our capacities 01 enjoyment, m Feeimgs 
relation to the end Avliich they propose, — i.e., the 
Pleasurable, — has obtained no precise name in our 
language It has been called the Philosophy of Taste, 
and, on the Continent especially, it has been den,o-. 
minated .^Esthetic. Neither name is unobjectionable. 

The first is vague, metaphorical, and even delusive. 

In regard to the second, you are aware that atcr^ijo-is 
in Greek means feeling in general, as well as sense in 
paiticular, as our term feeling means either the sense 
of touch in particular, or sentiment and the capacity 
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LECT. of the pleasurable and painful in general. Both terms 

1— are, therefore, to a certain extent ambiguous; but 

tbi.q objection can rarely be avoided, and .lEstlietic, if 
not the best expression to be found, has already been 
long and generally employed. It is now nearly a 
century since Baumgarten, a celebrated philosopher of 
the Leibnitio-Wolfian school, first applied the term 
iEsthetic to the doctrme which we vaguely and pen- 
phrastically denominate the Philosophy of Taste, the 
theory of the Fine Arts, the science of the Beautiful 
and Sublime," &c. ; and this teiin is now in general 
acceptation, not only m Germany, but throughout the 
other countries of Europe. The term Apolaustic would 
have been a more appropriate designation. 

3 Nomo- Finally, the Nomology of our Conativc powers is 
Practical Philosophy, properly so called , for practical 
Powers, piuiosophy IS simply the science of the laws regula- 
tive of our Will and Desires, in relation to the end 
which our conative powers propose, — i.e., the Good. 
Ethics. This, as it considers these laws in relation to man as 

Politics ^ individual, or in relation to man as a member of 

society, will be divided mto two blanches, — Ethics and 
Politics ; and these again admit of vanous subdivisions. 

So much for those parts of the Philosophy of Mind, 
which are conversant about PliBenomena, and about 
Laws. The Third great branch of this philosophy is 
that which is engaged in the deduction of Inferences 
or Besults. 

Ill Onto- In the First branch, — ^the Phaenomenology of mind, 
Md^'hy. — ^philosophy is properly limited to the facta afforded 
™per. ^ consciousness, considered exclusively in themselves. 
But these facts may be such as not only to be objects 
of knowledge in themselves, but likewise to furmsh us 

o Baumgarteu's work ou thia sub- was publislied in 17oO-5S — Ed. 
jeut, entitlod (two voIb.)^ 
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with grounds of inference to something out of them- 
selves. As effects, and effects of a certain character, 
they may enable us to mfer the analogous character 
of their unknown causes ; as phsenomena, and phse- 
nomena of peculiar qualities, they may warrant us in 
drawing many conclusions regarding the distinctive 
character of that unknown prmciple, of that unknown 
substance, of which they are the manifestations. Al- 
though, therefore, existence be only revealed to us in 
phsenomena, and though we can, therefore, have only 
a relative knowledge either of mind or of matter; 
still, by inference and analogy, we may legitimately 
attempt to rise above the mere appearances which 
experience and observation afford. Thus, for example, 
the existenee of God and the immortality of the Soul 
are not given us as phsenomena, as objects of imme- 
diate knowledge , yet, if the phsenomena actually 
given do necessarily require, for their rational expla- 
nation, the hypotheses of immortality and of God, we 
are assuredly entitled, from the existence of the former, 
to infer the reality of the latter. Now, the science 
conversant about all such inferences of unknown being 
from its known manifestations, is called Ontology, or 
Metaphysics Peopee. We nought call it Inferential 
Psychology. 

The following is a tabular view of the distribution 
of Philosophy as here proposed . — 


f Facts, — Phaenomenology 
I Empincal Psychology 


•{ 


CogniiionB. 

Feelmgs 

CoBotive Powers (Will and Desire). 


Mind 

or 

Conscious- 
ness affordbl 


I Cognitions,— Logic 

Laws, — Noniology, Ea- 1 Feelings, — Esthetic, 
tional Piithology 1 


i ^ ^ Ti Moral Philosophy. 

I Conative Powers i i. 

^ Political Philosophy 


I Results,— Ontology, In- ( Being of God 
\ ferentiol Psychology. | imiuortality of the Soul, &c. 


LECT. 

vn 
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In tins distribution of the philosophical sciences, 
you will observe that I take little account of the cele- 
brated division of Philosophy into Speculative and 
Practical, which I have already explained to you,“ for 
I call only one minor division of philosophy practical, 
— vk., the Nomology of the Conative powers, — not 
because that science is not equally theoretical with any 
other, but simply because these powers aie properly 
called practical, as tending to practice or overt action. 

Such IS the distribution of Philosophy, v Inch I ven- 
ture to propose as the simplest and most exhaustive , 
and I shall now proceed, in reference to it, to specify 
the particular branches which form the objects of oui 
consideration in the present couise. 

The subjects assigned to the vaiious chaiis of the 
Philosophical Faculty, in the different Universities of 
Europe, were not calculated upon any conipreliensive 
view of the parts of philosophy, and of their natuial 
connection Our univei-sities wcic founded when the 
Anstotelic philosophy was the dominant, or rather the 
exclusive, system, and the parts distributed to the dif- 
ferent classes, m the faculty of Aits or Philosophy, 
were regulated by the contents of certain of the Aris- 
totebc books, and by the order in Avhich they were 
studied. Of these, there were always Four great divi- 
sions. There was, first. Logic, in i elation to the Oiga- 
non of Aristotle ; secondly, Metaphysics, relative to 
his books under that title ; thirdly, Moral Philosophy, 
relative to his Ethics, Politics, and Economics ; and, 
fourthly. Physics, relative to his Physics, and the col- 
lection of treatises styled in the schools the Parva 
Naturalia. But every university had not a full comple- 
ment of classes, that is, did not devote a sejiaratc year 
a See ante, p 113 ,— Ed. 
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to each of the four subjects of study ; and, accordingly, lect. 

in those seats of learning where three years formed the 

curriculum of philosophy, two of these branches were 
combined. In this university. Logic and Metaphysics 
were taught in the same year; in others. Metaphy- 
sics and Moral Philosophy were conjoined ; and, when 
the old practice was abandoned of the several Regents 
or Professors carrying on their students through every 
department, the two branches which had been taught 
in the same )'^ear were assigned to the same chair. 

Wliat is most curious lu the matter is this, — Aristotle’s 
treatise On the Soul being, (along with his lesser trea- 
tises on Memory and Reminiscence, on Sense and its 
Objects, &c.), included in the Parva Naturalia, and, 
he having doclaied that the consideration of the soul 
was part of the philosophy of nature,” the science of 
Mind was always treated along with Physics. The 
Professors of Natural Philosophy have, however, long 
abandoned the philosophy of mind, and this branch 
has been, as more appropriate to their departments, 
taught both by the Professors of Moral Philosophy 
and by the Professors of Logic and Metaphysics, — for 
you ai’e not to suppose that metaphysics and psycho- 
logy are, though vulgarly used as synonymous expres- 
sions, by any means the same. So much for the 
historical accidents which have affected the subjects 
of the different chairs. 

I now return to the distribution of philosophy, which Subjects ep- 
I have given you, and, first, by exclusion, I shall tell * 
you what does not concern us. In this class, we have 
nothing to do with Practical Philosophy, — ^that is, 

a De Amnia, i 1 ^vaiKov rb tfeu- Ra\ 6pi(tff0aif Kal Bi6ti koI vfp\ ifrvx^^ 
p^erat irepi ^ irdaris ^ r^s roi- iylas Bevpijffai tou ^wmov, fiTj 

avTTis Cf MHaph fV 1. irfls fiyfv t7|s EDc 

8«i ip Tois ^v<ri/co7s t6 rl iem (hthp 
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LECT. Ethics, Politics, Economics. But, Tvith this exception, 

^ there is no other branch of philosophy which is not 

either specially allotted to our consideration, or which 
does not faU naturally within our sphere. Of the 
former description, are Logic, and Ontology or Meta- 
physics Proper. Of the latter, are Psycholog}', or the 
Philosophy of Mind m its stncter signification, and 
jiEsthetic. 

Comprehen- Thcsc subiects ai’c, howcver, collectively too exten- 

■lun and Or- . , ■* , i -i i 

deroftbe sivc to 06 overtaken in a single Louise, and, at the 
same time, some of them are too abstract to afford the 
proper materials for the instruction of tho^e only com- 
mencing the study of philosophy. In fact, the depart- 
ment allotted to this chair comprehends the two ex- 
tremes of philosophy, — Logic, forming its appropnate 
introduction, — iletaphysics, its necessary consumma- 
tion. I propose, therefore, in order faiily to exhaust 
the business of the chair, to divide its subjects be- 
tween two Courses, — the one on Plitenomenology, Psy- 
chology, or Mental Philosophy in general , the other 
on Nomology, Logic, or the laws of the Cognitive 
Faculties m particular” 


a From the following sentences, 
which appear in the manuscript lec- 
ture as superseded by the paragraph 
given in the text, it is ohrious that 
the Author had originally designed to 
discuss specific, ally, and with greater 
detail, the three grand departments 
of Philosophy ludicated in the distn- 
hution proposed by him — 

“The plan which I propose to adopt 
m the distnhntion of the Course, or 
rather Courses, is the following 
“ I shall commence with Mental 
Philosophy, strictly so called, with 
the science which is conversant with 
tho Mamfestations of Mind, — ^Phic- 


nomenology, or Psychology I shall 
then proceed to Logic, tho science 
which considers the Lawsof Thought, 
and finally, to Ontology, nr Mcta- 
phj Hts Projier, the philosophj of Re- 
sults vEathctic or the theory of the 
Pleasurable, 1 should consider sub- 
sequently to Logic, and previously to 
Ontology ” — On the propriety of ac- 
cording to Psychology the first place 
in the order of the philosophical 
sciences, see Cousin, Couts de FHi^ 
toire de la Plulomphte, Deiixifcme 
Sene, tom ii p 71-7.1 (ed 1847), 
Gdruzez, youreau Coujs de Philoso- 
phic, jjp. 10, 14, 15 — Ed 
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LECTURE VIII. 

PSYCHOLOGY, ITS DEFINITION. EXPLICATION OF TEEMS. 

I NOW pass to tlie First Division of my subject, wlucli lect. 
will occupy the present Course, and commence with a . 
definition of Psychology, — The Phenomenology of 
Mind. 

Psychology, or the Philosophy of the Human Mind, Definition of 
strictly so denominated, is the science conversant about 
thepheenomena, or mochjications, or states of the Mind, 
or Conscious-Subject, oi' Soul, oxSjm'it, ovSelf, ox Ego, 

In this definition, you will observe that I have pur- Exphcatiou 
poscly accumulated a variety of expressions, in order 
that I might have the earliest oppoitunity of making 
you accurately acquainted with their meaning, for 
they are terms of vital importance and frequent use 
in philosophy. — Before, therefore, proceeding further, 

I shall pause a moment in explanation of the terms in 
which this definition is expressed. Without restrict- 
ing myself to the following order, I shall consider the 
word Psychology ; the correlative terms subject and 
substance, phesnomena, modification, state, &c., and, 
at the same time, take occasion to explain another 
correlative, the expression object; and, finally, the 
words mind, soul, spirit, self, and ego. 

Indeed, after considciing these terms, it may not be 
improper to take up, in one senes, the philosophical 
VOL. I. ' . I 
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wei. expressions of principal importance and most ordinatj 

occurrence, in order to render less frequent the neces- 

sify of interrupting the course of our procedure, to 
afford the requisite verbal explanationa. 

The berm The term Psychology is of Greek compound, its 

elements — signifying sool or Juinc/, and Xoyo?, 
signifying discourse or doctrine. PsycLolog)’, there- 
fore, is the discourse or doctrine treating of the hviimn 
mind. But, though composed of Greek elements, it is, 
like the greater number of the compound's of Xfyos, of 
modern combination. It may be asked, — ivhy use 
an exotic, a technical name ? Why not be contented 
with the more popular terms, Philosophy of Mmd 
or Mental Philosophy, — Science of Mind or Mental 
Science ’ — expressions by which this department of 
knowledge has been usually designated by those who, 
in this country, have cultivated it with the most 
distinguished success. To this there are several an- 
swers. In the first place, philoaophy itself, and all, 
or almost all, its branches, have, in our language, re- 
ceived Greek technical denommations , — why not also 
the most important of all, the science of min d ? In the 
second place, the term psychology is now, and has long 
been, the ordinary expression for the doctrine of mind 
in the philosophical language of every other European 
nation. Xay, in point of fact, it is now naturalised 
in English, psychology and psychological having of 
late years come mto common use , and them employ- 
ment IS warranted by the authority of the best Eng- 
lish writers. It was familiarly employed by one of 
our best writers, and most acute metaphysicians, 
Principal Campbell of Aberdeen,® and Dr Beattie, 
likewise, has entitled the first part of his Elements 
of Moral Science , — that which treats of the mental 

a Philomphy of BhOonc, vol i. p. 143, (1st ed ), p 123, (ed. 1816 )— Ed 
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faculties, — Psycliology. To say nothing of Coleridge, 
the late Sir. James Mackintosh was also an advocate 
for its employment, and justly censured Dr Brown 
for not using it, in place of his very reprehensible 
expression , — Physiology of Mind, the title of his un- 
finished text-book." But these are reasons in them- 
selves of comparatively little moment : they tend 
merely to show that, if otherwise expedient, the no- 
menclature is permissible ; and that it is expedient 
the following reasons will prove. For, in the third 
place, it is always of consequence for the sake of 
precision to be able to use one word instead of a 
plurality of words, — especially, where the frequent 
occurrence of a descriptive appellation might occasion 
tedium, distraction, and disgust; and this must neces- 
sarily occur in the treatment of any science, if the 
science be able to possess no single name vicarious of 
its definition. In this respect, therefore. Psychology 
IS preferable to Philosophy of Mind. But, in the 
fourth place, even if the employment of the descrip- 
tion for the name could, in this instance, be tolerated, 
when used substantively, what are we to do when we i 
require, (which we do unceasingly), to use the deno- 
mination of the science adjectively ? For example, I 
have occasion to say a psychological fact, a psycholo- 
gical law, a p.sychological cunosity, Ac. How can we 
express these by the descriptive appellation 1 A psycho- 
logical fact may indeed be styled a fact considered 
relatively to the philosophy of the human mind, — a 
psychological law may be called a law by which the 
mental phtenomena arc governed, — a psychological 
curiosity may be rendered — ^by what, I really do not 
know. But how miserably weak, awkward, tedious, 

a Dtasertalion on the Progress of pojdia Bntanmca, yol. i. p 399, (Till 
Ethical Philosophy, m the Eucyclo- ed ) — Ed 
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LECT. and affected, is tlie commutation when it can be made : 

not only do the vivacity and precision of the original 

evaporate, the meaning itself is not even adequately 
conveyed. But this defect is still more manifestly 
shown when we wish to place in contrast the matters 
proper to this science, with the matters proper to 
others. Thus, for example, to say, — this is a psycho- 
logical, not a physiological, doctrine — this is a psycho- 
logical observation, not a logical inference. How is 
the contradistinction to be expressed by a periphrasis^ 
It is impossible, — for the intensity of the contrast 
consists, first, in the two opposite terms being single 
words, and second, in their being botli even technical 
and precise G-reek This necessity has, accordingly, 
compelled the adoption of the terms psychology and 
psychological mto the philosophical nomenclature of 
every nation, even where the same necessity did not 
vindicate the employment of a non-veinacular cxpies- 
sion. Thus in Germany, though the native language 
affords a fiicility of composition only inferior to the 
Greek, and though it possesses a word {Seehidehre) 
exactly correspondent to xjjv^^okoyia, yet because this 
substantive did not easily allow of an adjective 
flexion, the Greek terms, substantive and adjective, 
were both adopted, and have been long in as familiar 
use m the Empire, as the terms geogiapliy and geogra- 
phical, — physiology and physiological, are ivith us. 

The terms What I have now said may sufiice to show that, to 
supply a necessity, we must introduce these words 
to the’ pin- into our philosophical vocabulary. But the propriety 
Tiinid, map- of this IS still further shown by the inauspicious 
propriato ^ttcmpts that liavc been recently made on tlic name 
of the science. As I have mentioned before, Dr 
Brown, in the very title of the abridgment of Ins lec- 
tures on mental philosophy, has styled this philosophy. 
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’‘Tlie Physiology of the Human Mind” and I have 

also seen two English publications of modern date, 

one entitled the “Physics of the Soul,” the other “In- 
tellectual Physics.” “ Now the term nature, {<f>vcns, 
natura), though in common language of a more exten- 
sive meaning, has, in general, by philosophers, been 
applied appropriately to denote the laws which gov- 
ern the appearances of the material universe. And' 
the words Physiology and Phjrsics have been specially 
limited to denote sciences converaant about these laws 
as regulating the phaenomena of organic and inorganic 
bodies. The empire of nature is the empire of a me- 
chanical necessity , the necessity of nature, in philo- 
sophy, stands opposed to the liberty of intelligence. 

Those, accordingly, who do not allow that mmd is 
matter, — who hold that there is in man a prmciple 
of action su2iciTor to the determinations of a physical 
necessity, a brute or blind fate, — must regard the ap- 
jilication of the terms Physiology and Physics to the 
doctrine of the mind as either smgularly inappropriate, 
or as significant of a false hypothesis in regard to the 
character of the thinking prmciple. 

Mr Stewart objects'^ to the term Spirit, as seem- Spint, soui 
mg to imply an hypothesis concerning the nature and 
essence of the sentient or thmkmg principle, altogether 
unconnected with our conclusions m regard to its 
pheenomena, and their general laws; and, for the same 
reason, he is disposed to object to the words Pneu- 
matology and Psychology; the former of which was ^ '■ 
introduced by the schoolmen. In regard to Spirit 
and Pneumatology, Mr Stewart’s criticism is perfectly 
just They are unnccessaiy ; and, besides the etymo- 

a TnteUectunl Phiptc<if av Essay Ft’iay concfimny the KaUtre of Being 
conceinuKf the Katin e of Benaf and 1803 By Governor Pow nail — E d 
iht Progression of Existence Lon" j8P/iiiovop/itcaZi^A«ay«,Prchm Dia- 
don, 1795 Intellectual Physita, an aerb ch 1, ]rojls,voLv p 20 — ^Ed 
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logical mctaplior, they are associated with a certain 

^ theological limitation, which spoils them as expressions 

of philosophical generahty.“ But this is not the case 
with Psychology. For though, in its et}Tnology, it is, 
like almost all metaphysical terms, origmaUy of phy- 
sical apphcation, still this had been long forgotten 
even by the Greeks ; and, if we were to reject philo- 
sophical expressions on this account, we should he 
left without any terms for the mental phenomena 
at alL The term soul (and what I say of the term 
soul is true of the term sptrif), though in this coimtry 
less employed than the teim mind, may be regarded 
as another synonym for the unknown baais of the 
mental phmnomena Like nearly all the woicls sig- 
nifieant of the internal world, there is here a metaphor 
borrowed from the external ; and tins the case not 
merely in one, but, as far as we can trace the analog}’’, 
in all languages You are aware that rjjvxV' the Greek 

CorTc^llOQ<^- term for soul, comes from i/oIyw, I hreotlie or hhv \ — 

ing terms la ^ r\ ^ ^ t n ^ 

otOwian- as TTve.vfj.a lu Greek, and spintus in Latin, ironi verbs 
of the same signification. In like manner, nniuvi and 
animus are words which, though in Latin they have 
lost their pnmary signification, and are only known 
in their secondary or metaphorical, yet, m their ori- 
ginal physical meaning, are preserved in the Greek 
dvefJLo^, wind or air. The English soul, and the Ger- 
man Seele, come from a Gothic root saivcda,^ which 
signifies to storm. Ghost, the old English word for 

a [The terms Pgi/diology and Pneu- G Theologia(Xatur8]is) 

matology, at Pneumatic, axe not eqm- p j2 Angelographia, De- 

ralents The latter word was used ^ nea-. monologia 
for the doctrine of spirit in general, G Fsychologia. 

which was suhdivicled into three — See Theoph Gale, Lorjica, p 455, 
branches, as it treated of the three (1681) ] 

orders of spintnal substances, — God, 3 SeeGrimm , Dcutschf Grammaitk, 
— Angels, and Devils, — and Man vol ii p 99 In Anglo-Saxon, S'aioef, 
Thus — Sawal, Saul, Said. — ^Ed. 
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spirit in general, and so used in our Englisli version of lect. 

the Scriptures, is the same as the German Geist^ and ■ 

is derived from Gas or Gescht, which signifies air. In 
like manner, the two words m Hebrew for soul or 
spirit, nephesh and ruach, are derivatives of a root 
which means to breathe; and in Sanscrit the word 
atmd (analogous to the Greek dr/aos, vapour or air) 
signifies both mind and wind or air.^ Sapientia, in 
Latin, originally meant only the power of tasting ; as 
sagacitas only the faculty of scentmg. In French, ten- 
ser comes from the Latin pendere, through pensare, to 
weigh, and the terms, attentio, intentio, (entendement), 
compreliensio, apprehensio, penetratio, understanding, 

&c , are just so many bodily actions transferred to the 
expression of mental energies ''' 

There is, therefore, on this ground, no reason to re- By whom 
ject such useful terms as psychology and psychologi- u'lonk^-^ 
cal ; terms, too, now in such general acceptation in cmpiojed 
the philosophy of Europe I may, however, add an 
historical notice of their introduction. Aristotle’s 
principal treatise on the philosophy of mind is en- 
titled Ilepi ; hut the first author who gave a 

treatise on the subject under the title Psychologia, 

(which I have observed to you is a modern compound), 

IS Otto Casmann, who, in the year 1594, pubhshed at 
Hanau his very curious work, “Psychologia Anthro- 
pologica sive Animce Humana Doctrina.” This was 
followed, in two years, by his “AnthropologiCB Pars II., 
hoc est, de fabrica Humani Corporis.” This author 

a Scotch Ghmat, Oaatly a Vital Pnnaple, p 6-6 ] 

a [See H Schmid, VersticTi emer -y lO^thiBpomtseeLeihint^Nbmi 
Metaphysik derinnei en Naiur, II 69, Ess ,h.y lu oh i §5, Ste\rart, PM 
note , Scheidler’a Psycholoqte, pp 299- Essays — Works, voL v Essay t , 

301, 320 a seq Cf Theoph Gale, Brown, Human Understanding, p. 
Plulosophia Genet alts, pp 321, 322 388 et seq ] 

Pritchard, Euieio of (he Doctrine of 
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had the merit of first giving the name Anthropologia 
to the science of man in general, which he divided 
into two parts, — the first, Psychologia, the doctrine 
of the Human Mind, the second, Somatologia, the 
doctrine of tlie Human Body; and the.so, thus intro- 
duced and applied, still continue to be the usual ap- 
pellations of these branches of knowledge in Germany. 
I would not say, however, that C.ismami was the true 
author of the invm psychology, for Ins master, the cele- 
brated Eudolphus Goclenius of iMarburg, published, 
also m 1594, a work entitled “ '^vxo^oyia, hoc est, de 
Hominis Perfecho}ie,Amiun , Ac being a collection of 
dissertations on the subject, in 1596 another, entitled 
" De prcecipuis Materiis Psychol ogicis and in 1597 
a third, entitled “Authoi'es Vam de Psychologia," — so 
that I am inclined to attribute the oiigiu of the name 
to Goclenius “ Subsequently, the teim became the usual 
title of the science, and this chiefly through the autho- 
rity of Wolf, whose two piincipal works on the subject 
are entitled '^Psychologia Einpirica" and "Psychologia 
Rationcdis ” Charles Bonnet, in his "Essai de Psycho- 
logie,”P familiarised the name in France, where, as well 
as in Italy, — indeed, in all the Continental countries, 
— it is now the common appellation 

In the second place, I said that Psychology is con- 
versant about the phcenoviena of the thinking subject, 
&c., and I now proceed to expound the import of the 
correlative terms phoenomenon, subject, &c 

But the meaning of these terms will be best illus- 
trated by now stating and explaining the great axiom, 
that all human knowledge, consequently that all human 
philosophy, is only of the relative or phamomcnal In 

a [The tenn^9y^7io?o<7y IS, however, See also fjale, Lorfira, p 455 ] 
used by Joannes Thomas Freigmsiii Puhlishod in 1755 — Ki> 
iAiQ Oatdlof/us I^OfOinm OoTUTfiuniiimf y tjocaiisre {6th edi- 

prefixed to bia Cuxronxanus, 1576 tion), pp 935, 905 —Ed 
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tliis proposition, tlie term relative is opposed to the lect. 
term absolute ; and, therefore, in saying that we know — 
only the relative, I virtually assert that we know 
nothing absolute, — nothing existing absolutely ; that To™ s™- 
is, in and for itself, and without relation to us and Lfiitcd b) 
our faculties I shall illustrate this by its application, tfth™ ou 
Our knowledge is either of matter or of mmd. Now, humL”'^ 
what is matter ^ What do we know of matter 1 Matter, 
or body, is to us the name either of something known, 
or of something unknown. In so far as matter is a | 
name for something known, it means that which ap- ' 
pears to us under the forms of extension, solidity, divi- ' 
sibility, figure, motion, rouglmcss, smoothness, colour, 
heat, cold, &c. ; in shoit, it is a common name for a 
certain series, or aggregate, or complement, of appear- 
ances or pliaenomcna manifested in coexistence. 

But as these iDhaenomena appear only in conjunction, 
we are compelled by the constitution of our nature to 
think them conjoined m and by something ; and as ; 
they are phenomena, we cannot think them the phse- 
n omen a of nothing, but must regard them as the pro- ■ 
perties or qualities of somethmg that is extended, solid, 
figured, &c. But this somethmg, absolutely and in 
itself , — i e., considered apart from its phenomena, — 

IS to us as zero. It is only in its qualities, only in its 
effects, in its relative or phsenomenal existence, that it 
IS cognisable or conceivable , and it is only by a law of 
thought, which compels us to think something, absolute , 
and unknown, as the basis or condition of the relative 
and known, that this something obtains a kind of in- 
comprehensible reality to us. Now, that which mani- 
fests its qualities, — in other words, that in which the 
appearing causes inhere, that to which they belong, — 

IS called their subject, or substance, or substratum. To , 
this subject of the phaenomena of extension, solidity, 
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&c., the term matter or material substance is commonly 
given ; and, therefore, as contradistinguished from these 
qualities, it is the name of somethmg unkno'svn and 
inconceivable. 

The same is true in regard to the term miyicl. In 
so far as mmd is the common name for the states of 
knowing, w illin g, feelmg, desiring, &c., of which I am 
conscious, it is only the name for a certain senes of 
connected phaenomena or qualities, and, consequently, 
expresses onty what is known But in so far as it 
denotes that subject or substance in which the phse- 
nomena of knowmg, willing, &c . inhere, — something 
behind or under these phaenomena, — it expresses what, 
in itself or in its absolute existence, is unknown 
Thus, mind and matter, as knowTi or kuowable, are 
only two different series of phaenomena or qualities , 
mind and matter, as unknown and unknowable, are the 
two substances in which these two different series of 
phaenomena or qualities are supposed to mheie The 
existence of an unknowm .substance is only an inference 
we are compelled to make, fiom the existence of known 
phaenomena ; and the distmction of two substances is 
only inferred from the seeming incompatibility of the 
two series of phaenomena to coinhere in one. 

Our whole knowledge of mind and matter is thus, 
as we have said, only relative , of existence, ab-soliitely 
and in itself, we know nothing , and we may say of 
man what Virgil says of iEneas, contemplatmg in the 
prophetic sculpture of his shield the future glories of 
Rome, — 

“ Rerumque ignaruB, imagine gaudct 
This is, indeed, a truth, in the admission of which 
philosophers, in general, have been singularly har- 

a jEnnd, vm 730 . — Ed. 
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monious ; and the praise that has been lavished on Dr lect. 

Eeid for this observation, is wholly unmerited. In 

fact, I am hardly aware of the phdosopher who has not harmony 
proceeded on the supposition, and there are few who Bo^era re- 
have not explicitly enounced the observation. It isSi^t'mty'* 
only since Eeid’s death that certain speculators have knowledge 
arisen, wdio have obtained celebrity by their attempt 
to found philosophy on an immediate knowledge of 
the absolute or unconditioned. I shall quote to you 
a few examples of this general recognition, as they 
happen to occur to my recollection ; and, in order to 
manifest the better its universality, I purposely over- 
look the testimonies of a more modem philosophy. 

Aristotle, among many similar observations, remarks Te«timo- 
in regard to matter, that it is incognisable in itself," ^iTue. 
while in regard to mind he says, “ that the intellect 
does not know itself directly, but only indirectly, in 
knowing other things and he defines the soul from 
its pliosnomena, “ the principle by which we live, and 
move, and perceive, and understand.” St Augustm, st Auga>- 
the most philosophical of the Christian fathers, admir- 
ably says of body, — “ Materiam cognoscendo ignorari, 
et ignorando cognosci ,” ® and of mind, — “ Mens se 
cognoscit cognoscendo se vivere, se meminisse, se intel- 
ligere, se velle, cogitare, scire, judicare.” ' “ Non in- Meianch- 

currunt,” says Melanchthon, “ipsse substanti® in oculos, 
sed vestit® et omat® accidentibus , hoc est, non pos- 

a Metapk fhh v\\ (vi)c 10 3 Confess, "xn 5 **Dum sibi hseo 

Koff aMiv — ^Ed ] dicit humana cogit&tio, conetur eam 

|9 MetapJhf zii (xi ) 7 Adr3v (matenam) vel nosse ignorando vel 
voei 6 voGs Kara fi€rd\ri\lntf rov yorirov ignorare noscendo ’’ — !Ed 
I' oijTbs yap 7171/erai Siyyivw Kal vow c From the spunoua tieatise at> 

Cf De Anima, 111 4 Kal aur^i Se tnbuted to St Aastm, entitled De 
vot}t6s iffrtv &<nrfp rii vortird — Ep Spinlu et AiivntQ>, c 32 , but see De 

7 De Anima, lib u c 2 *H Ti mitate, lib x § 16, tom vin jh ' 

To^ois fipiorai, BpeieriK^, 897» (ed Benedict ) 

Siai'oijTiK);, — Ed« 
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MCT. sumua, in hac vita, aeie oculorum perspiccre ipsas sub- 

stantias • sed utcunque, ex accidentibus quae in sensus 

exteriores incurrunt, ratiocinamnr, quomodo inter sc 
differant substantiae.” “ 

Tiie elder It is needless to multiply authorities, but I cannot 
scaiiger. adducmg one other evidence of the gene- 

ral consent of philosophers to the relative character of 
our knowledge, as affording a graphic specimen of the 
manner of its ingenious authoi. “ Substantiae non a 
nobis cognoseuntur,” says the elder Scaiiger, “ sed 
earum accidentia. Quis eniin me doceat quid sit 
substantia, nisi miseris illis veibis, res suhsistens'^ 
Scientiam ergo nostram constat esse uiiibiam in sole 
Et sicut vulpes, elusa a ciconia, lambendo vitieum vafi 
pultem baud attingit ita nos externa taiituin acci- 
dentia percipieudo, formas internas non cognosciiniis 
So far there is no difference of opinion among philoso- 
phers in general We know mind and matter not in 
themselves, but in their accidents oi phoeiiomena 
All teiauva Thus OUT knowledge is of relative existence only, 
not com- seeing that existence in itself, or absolute existence, is 
whlucV no object of knowledge.® But it does not follow that 
all relative existence is relative to us; that all that can 
be known, even by a limited intelligence, is actually 
cognisable by us. We must, therefoie, more precisely 
limit our sphere of knowledge, by adding, that all we 
know IS known only under the special conditions of 
our faculties. This is a truth likewise generally ac- 

a Erotenmta Dudeetuxs, bb i , Pr 5 [Absolute in two senses 1°, As 
Subatantta [This is tbe text in the ojiposed to partial, 2°, As opposed 
edition of Stngelius It vanes con- to relative lletter if I had said that 
siderably in different editions — Ed ] our knowledge not oi absolute, and, 
$ De Sullihtate, Ex cccvii §21 therefore, only of the partial and rela- 

' 7 Eor additional testimonieson this ti\’o ] — Pencil Jotliinj on Blank Leaf 

point, see the Author's Biacussiona, of Lectuie 
j) 644 . — Ed 
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knowledged. “ Man,” says Protagoras, “is the measure lect. 

of the universe,” i^dvroiv )(priiid.Tav (leTpov avdpcDTTos), ^ 

— a truth ■which Bacon has well expressed ■ “ Omnes 
perceptiones tarn sensus quam mentis, sunt ex analogia 
hominis, non ox analogia umversi estque intellectus 
humanus instar speculi insequalis ad radios rerum, qui 
suam naturam naturae rerum immiscet, eamque dis- 
torquet et inficit.” “ “ Omne quod cognoscitur,” says 

Boethius, “ non secundum sui vim, sed secundum cog- 
noscentium potius comprehenditur facultatem;”^ and 
this is expressed almost in the same terms by the two 
very opposite philosophers, Kant and CondiUac, — “ In 
perception ” (to quote only the former) “everything is 
known aceoidmg to the constitution of our faculty of 
sense ” 

Noiv this principle, in which philosophers of the 
most opposite opinions equally concur, divides itself 
into two branches. In the first place, it would be un- 
philosophical to conclude that the properties of exist- 
ence necessarily are, in number, only as the number of 
our faculties of apprehending them ; or, in the second, 
that the properties known, are known in their native 
purity, and without addition or modification from our 
oigans of sense, or our capacities of intelligence. I 
shall illustiate these in then- order. 

In resard to the first assertion, it is evident thati xiienum. 

, ° . beroftho 

nothing exists tor us, except in so tar as it is known properties 
to us, and that nothing is known to us, except certain “•■“occs-^ 
properties or modes of existence, which are relative or numLr cf 
analogous to our faculties. Beyond these modes we of appro- 
know, and can assert, the reality of no existence. But 

a Kovum Oiganum, lib i, aph y Kritik derreinen VemunJi,'Var- 
xli — E d redeziirzweiten Auflage Quoted m 

|9 De Consol Phil , lib v Pr 4 Discussions, p 646 Cf E.aat, ibul 
Quoted m Discussions, p, 643 — Ed. Trause ^sth. § 8 — Ed 
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if, on the one hand, we are not entitled to assert as 
actually existent except what we know ; neither, on 
the other, are we warranted m denying, as possibly 
existent, what we do not know. The universe may be 
conceived as a polygon of a thousand, or a hundred 
thousand, sides or facets, — and each of these sides or 
&cets may be conceived as representing one special 
mode of existence. Now, of the^e thousand sides or 
modes aU. may be equally essential, but three or four 
only may be turned towards us or be analogous to our 
orgrms. One side or facet of the universe, as holding 
a relation to the organ of sight, is the mode of lunun- 
ous or visible existence; another, as propoitioual to 
the organ of hearing, is the mode of sonorous or aud- 
ible existence ; and so on. But if every eye to see, if 
every ear to hear, were annihilated, the modes of ex- 
istence to which these organs now stand in relation, — 
that which could be seen, that which could be heard, 
— ^would still remain , and if the intelligences reduced 
to the three senses of touch, smell, and taste, were 
then to assert the impossibility of any modes of being 
except those to which these thiee senses were analo- 
gous, the procedure would not be more unwarranted, 
than if we now ventured to deny the possible reahty 
of other modes of material existence than those to the 
perception of which our five senses are accommodated. 
I wfil illustrate this by an hypothetical parallel. Let 
us suppose a block of marble,® on which there ai’c four 
different inscriptions, — in Greek, in Latin, in Persic, 
and in Hebrew, and that four travellers approach, each 
able to read only the inscription in his native tongue. 
The Greek is delighted with the information the 

a This lUuBtration ib taken from Phlosaphie —CEuvres Philosophqau, 
F Hemsterhuu, Sophyle ou de la toL i p. 2S1, (cd. 1793 .) — Ed 
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marble affords him of the siege of Troy. The Eoman lect 
finds interesting matter regarding the expulsion of the — 
kings. The Persian deciphers an oracle of Zoroaster. 

And the Jew is surprised by a commemoration of the 
Exodus. Here, as each inscription exists or is signi- 
ficant only to him who possesses the corresponding 
language ; so the several modes of existence are mani- 
fested only to those intelligences who possess the corre- 
spon ding organs. And as each of the four readers would 
be rash if he maintained that the marble could be sig- 
nificant only as significant to him, so should we be 
rash, w^cre wc to hold that the umverse had no other 
phases of being, than the few that are turned towards 
our faculties, and which our five senses enable us to 
perceive. 

Voltane {aliucl agendo) has mgeniously expressed iiiu«trat«i 
this truth in one of his philosophical romances. “ ‘ Tell tLre ° 
me,' says Micromegas, an inhabitant of one of the planets 
of the Dog-Star, to the secretary of the Academy of 
Sciences m the planet Saturn, at which he had recently 
arrived in a journey through the heavens, — ‘ Tell me, 
how many senses have the men on your globe V ‘We 
have seventy-two senses,’ answered the academician, 

‘ and we are, every day, complaining of the smallness 
of the number. Our imagination goes far beyond our 
wants. What are seventy-two senses ! and how pitiful 
a boundary, even for beings with such limited percep- 
tions, to be cooped up withm our rmg and our five 
moons. In spite of our curiosity, and in spite of as 
many passions as can result from six dozen of senses, 
we find our hours hang very heavily on our hands, and 
can always find time enough for yawning.’ — ‘ I can 
very well believe it,’ says Micromegas, ‘for, in our 
globe, we have very near one thousand senses ; and 
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lECT. yet, witli all these, we feel continually a sort of listless 

!_ inquietude and vague desire, which are for ever telling 

ns that we are nothing, and that there are beings infi- 
nitely nearer perfection. I have travelled a good deal 
in the universe. I have seen many classes of mortals 
far beneath us, and many as much superior , but I 
have never had the good fortune to meet with any, 
who had not always more desires than real necessities 
to occupy their life. And, pray, how long may you 
Saturmans live, with your few senses ^ ’ continued the 
Sirian. ‘ Ah ' but a very short time indeed f ’ said the 
little man of Saturn, with a sigh ‘ It is the same with 
us,’ said the traveller ; ‘ we are for ever complaining of 
the shortness of life. It must be an universal law of 
nature.’ ‘ Alas > ’ said the Saturnian, ‘ wc live only five 
hundred great revolutions of the sun, (which is pretty 
much about fifteen thousand years of oui counting). 
You see well, that this is to die almost the moment 
one is born. Our existence is a point, — our duration 
an instant, — our globe an atom. Scarcely have we 
begun to pick up a little knowledge, when death 
rushes in upon us, before we can have acquiied any- 
thing like expenence. As for me, I cannot venture 
even to think of any project I feel myself but like 
a drop of water m the ocean , and, especially now, 
when I look to you and to myself, I really feel quite 
ashamed of the ridiculous appearance which I cut in 
the universe.’ 

‘“If I did not know you to be a philosopher,’ re- 
plied Micromegas, ‘I should be afraid of distressing 
you, when I tell you, that our life is seven hundred 
times longer than youra. But what is even that? 
and, when we come to -the last moment, to have lived a 
single day, and to have lived a whole eternity, amount 
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to the same thing. I have been in conntnes where 
they live a thousand times longer than with us ; and 
I have alwaj’^s found them murmuring, just as we do 
ourselves. But you have seventy -two senses, and 
they must have told you something about your globe. 
How many properties has matter with you V — ‘ If you 
mean essential properties,’ said the Saturnian, ‘ with- 
out which our globe could not subsist, we count three 
hundred, — extension, impenetrability, mobility, grav- 
ity, divisibility, and so forth .’ — ‘ That small number/ 
replied the gigantic traveller, ‘ may be sufficient for 
the views Avhich the Creator must have had with 
respect to your narrow habitation. Your globe is 
little ; its inhabitants are so too. You have few senses; 
your matter has few qualities In aU this, Providence 
has suited you most happdy to each other.’ 

“ The academician was more and more astonished 
with everything which the traveller told him. At 
length, after communicating to each other a little of 
what they knew, and a great deal of what they knew 
not, and reasoning as ivell and as ill as philosophers 
usually do, they resolved to set out together on a little 
tour of the universe.” ® 

Before leaving this subject, it is perhaps proper to 
observe, that had we faculties equal in number to aU 
the possible modes of existence, whether of mind or 
matter, still would our knowledge of mind or matter 
be only relative. If material existence could exhibit 
ten thousand phsenomena, and if we possessed ten 
thousand senses to apprehend these ten thousand 
phsenomena of material existence, — of existence ab- 
solutely and in itself, we should be then as ignorant 
as we are at present. 

a Micromigat, chap u — Ed. 
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But the consideration that our actual faculties of 
knowledge are probably w'holly inadequate in number 
to the possible modes of being, is of comparatively less 
importance than the other consideration to which we 
now proceed, — that whatever avc know is not known 
as it is, but only as it seems to us to be , for it is of 
less importance that our knowledge should be limited 
than that our knowledge should be pure It is, there- 
fore, of the highest moment that we should be aware 
that what we know is not a simple relation appre- 
hended between the object known and the subject 
knowing, — but that eveiy knowledge is a sum made 
up of several elements, and that the great business of 
philosophy is to analyse and disciimuiate these ele- 
ments, and to determine from ivlience these contribu- 
tions have been derived I shall explain what I mean 
by an example. In the pcrccj)tion of an external 
object, the mmd does not know it in immediate rela- 
tion to itself, but mediately in relation to the material 
organs of sense. If, therefore, we were to throw these 
organs out of consideration, and did not take into 
account what they contribute to, and how they modify, 
our knowledge of that object, it is evident, that our 
conclusion in regard to the nature of external percep- 
tion would be erroneous Again, an object of percep- 
tion may not even stand in immediate relation to the 
organ of sense, but may make its impres.sioii on that 
organ through an intervening medium. Now, if tlus 
medium be thrown out of account, and if it be not 
considered that the real external object is the sum of 
all that externally contributes to affect the sense, we 
shall, in like manner, run into error. For example, 
I see a book, — I see that book through an external 
medium, (what that medium is, we do not now in- 
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quire), — and I see it through my organ of sight, the 
eye. Now, as the full object presented to the mind, 
(observe that I say the mind), in perception, is an 
object compounded of the external object emitting 
or reflecting light, i.e., modifying the external me- 
dium, — of this external medium, — and of the living 
organ of sense, in their mutual relation, — let us sup- 
pose, in the example I have taken, that the full or 
adequate object perceived is equal to twelve, and that 
this amount is made up of three several parts, — of 
four, contributed by the book, of four, contributed 
by all that intervenes between the book and the 
organ, and of four, contributed by the hving organ 
itself “ 

I use this illustration to show that the phsenomenon 
of the external object is not presented immediately to 
the mind, but is known by it only as modified through 
certain intermediate agencies ; and to show, that sense 
itself may be a source of error, if we do not analyse 
and distinguish what elements, m an act of perception, 
belong to the outward reality, what to the outward 
medium, and what to the action of sense itself. But 
this source of error is not hmited to our perceptions ; 
and we are liable to be deceived, not merely by not 
distinguishing in an act of knowledge what is contri- 
buted by sense, but by not distinguishing what is con- 
tributed by the mind itself. Tins is the most difficult 
and important function of philosophy, and the greater 
number of its higher problems arise in the attempt to 
determine the shares to which the knowing subj’ect, 
and the obj'ect known, may pretend in the total act 
of cognition. For according as we attribute a larger , 

a This illustration is borrowed in an See his Siyihyle ou de la PMosoplue — 
improved form from E Hemsterhuis {Uuvres Philosop/iiguea, i. 279 . — ^Ed. 
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or a smaller proportion to each, we either run into the 
extremes of Irlealism and Materialism, or mamtain an 
equilibrmm between the two. But, on this subject, 
it would be out of place to say anything further at 
present. 

From what has been said, you will be able, I hope, 
to understand what is meant by the proposition, that 
all our knowledge is onl}' relative It is relative, 1°, 
Because existence is not cognisable, absolutely and in 
itself, but only in special modes ; 2°, Because these 
modes can be known only if they stand iii a certain 
relation to our faculties , and, 3°, Because the modes, 
thus relative to our faculties, are presented to, and 
known by, the mind only under modifications deter- 
mined by these faculties themselves. This general 
doctrine being premised, it will be proper now to take 
some special notice of the several terms significant of 
the relative nature of our knowledge And hero, there 
are two opposite senes of expressions, — 1°, Those 
which denote the relative and the known , 2°, Those 
which denote the absolute and the unknown Of the 
former class are the phenomenon, inode, modi- 
fication, state , — words which are employed in the defi- 
nition of Psychology ; and to these may be added the 
analogous terms, quality, j^i'opei-ly, attribute, acci- 
dent. Of the latter clas.s, — that is, the absolute and 
the unknown, — is the word subject, which we have to 
explain as an element of the definition, and its ana- 
logous expressions, substance and substratum. These 
opposite classes cannot be explained apart, for, as 
each is correlative of the other, each can be compre- 
hended only in and through its correlative. 

The term subject (ujrdoTao'is, vnoKeLfieuov, subjec- 
tum) is used to denote the unknown basis which hes 
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\ uiider the various phsenomena or properties of which lect. 

we become aware, whether m our internal or external 

experience. In the more recent philosophy, especially 
in that of Germany, it has, however, been prmcipaUy 
employed to denote the basis of the various mental 
phaenomena ; but of this special signification we are 
hereafter more particularly to speak. “ The word sub- 
stance (substantia) may be employed in two — ^but two Substance 
kindred — meanings. It may be used either to denote 
that which exists absolutely and of itself, in this sense 
it may be viewed as derived from subsistendo, and as 
meaning ens per se subsistens ; or it may be viewed as 
the basis of attributes, in which sense it may be re- 
garded as derived from suhstando, and as meaning id 
quod suhstat accidentibus, like the Greek vvoaraerK, 
vnoKeipevov. In either case, it wiU, however, signify 
the same thing, viewed in a difierent aspect. In the 
former meaning, it is considered m contrast to, and 
independent of, its attributes , in the latter, as con- 
joined with these, and as aflbrding them the condition 
of existence. In diflFerent relations a thing may be 
at once considered as a substance, and as an attribute, 
quality, or mode. This paper is a substance in rela- 
tion to the attribute of white ; but it is itself a mode 
in relation to the substance, matter. Substance is thus 
a term for the substratum we arc obliged to think to 
all that we variously denominate a mode, a state, a 
quality, an attribute, a property, an accident, a phoB- 
nomenon, an appearance, &c. These, though expres- 
sions generically the same, are, however, used with 
specific distinctions. The terms mode, state, quality, 

oPorthehiatoryandvanousmean- p 806 See also Trendelenbuig, 
mgs of the terms SuJ^ect and Object, Elementa Logices Arutoteficte, § 1. — 
see the Author's note, Bad^t Works, En, 
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aitribute, property, accident, are employed in reference 
to a substance, as existing , the terms pJuenomenon, 
appearance, kc., in reference to it as known. But 
each of these expressions has also its peculiar sigm- 
fication. 

A mode is the manner of the existence of a thing. 
Take, for example, a piece of wax. The wax may 
he round, or square, or of any other definite figure ; it 
may also be sohd or fluid. Its existence in any of 
these modes is not essential ; it may change from one 
to the other without any substantial alteration As the 
mode cannot exist without a substance, we can accord 
to it only a secondary or precarious existence in i ela- 
tion to the substance, to which we accord the privilege 
of existmg by itself, per se existere ; but though the sub- 
stance be not astricted to any particular mode of exist- 
ence, we must not suppose that it can exist — or, at 
least, be conceived by us to exist — ^in none. All modes 
are, therefore, variable states ; and though some mode 
is necessary for the existence of a thing, any mdmdual 
mode is accidental 

The word modijication is properly the bringing a 
thing into a certain mode of existence, but it is very 
commonly employed for the mode of existence itself. 

State 13 a term nearly synonymous with mode, but 
of a meaning more extensive, as not exclusively hm- 
ited to the mutable and contingent. 

Quality is, hkewise, a word of a wider sigmfication, 
for there are essential and accidental qualities.® The 
essential qualities of a thing are those aptitudes, those 
manners of existence and action, which it cannot lose 
without ceasmg to be. For example, in man, the facul- 

a The term quality should, in stnot- butes See the Author’s note, Scid'a 
ness, be confined to accidental attn- Works, p. 836. — Kd. 
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ties of sense and intelligence ; in body, tbe fliTnenmnna lect 
of length, breadth, and thickness ; in God, the attri — — ■ 
butes of eternity, omniscience, omnipotence, &c. By 
accidental qualities, are meant those aptitudes and 
manners of existence and action, which substances 
have at one time and not at another ; or "which they 
have always, but may lose without ceasmg to be. For 
example, of the transitoiy class are the whiteness of a 
wall, the health Avhieh we enjoy, the fineness of the 
weather, &c. Of the permanent class are the gravity 
of bodies, the periodical movement of the planets, &c. 

The term attribute is a word properly convertible Attribute 
with quality, for every qualily is an attribute, and 
every attnbute is a quality; but, in our language, 
custom has introduced a certain distmction in their 
application. Attnbute is considered as a word of 
loftier significance, and is, therefore, conventionally 
hunted to qualities of a higher application. Thus, 
for example, it would be felt as indecorous to speak 
of the qualities of God, and as ridiculous to talk of 
the attributes of matter 

Property is correctly a synonym for peculiar qua- Property 
hty ,“ but it IS frequently used as coextensive with 
quality in general. Accident, on the contrary, is an Accident 
abbreviated expression for accidental or contmgent 
quality. 

PlicBiiomenon is the Greek word for that which piiomomc 
appears, and may therefore be translated by appear- 
ance. There is, however, a distinction to be noticed. 

In the first place, the employment of the Greek term 

o la the older and Anstotelnja Logicians, the term yiroperiy was less 
sense of the term See Topics, i 5 correctly used to denote a necessaiy 
“iStoy S’ fo-Tlr t /il) SijAoi piy rh rl Jiv quality, whether peculiar or not — 
tlvai, fiSvtfi S’ virdpx^i *fol amiKarTyya- Ed, 
pcTrai ToS irpir/iimos. By the later 
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shows that it is used in a strict and philosophical 
application. In the second place, the English name is 
associated with a certam secondary or implied mean- 
ing, which, in some degree, renders it inappropriate as 
a precise and definite expression. For the term ap- 
pearance is used to denote not only that which re- 
veals itself to our observation, as existent, but also to 
sigmfy that which only seems to be, in contrast to 
that which truly is. There is thus not merely a cer- 
tain vagueness in the word, but it even involves a 
kind of contradiction to the sense in which it is used 
when employed iox phesnommon. In consequence of 
this, the term phaenomenon has been naturalised, in 
our language, as a philosophieal substitute for the 
term appearance. 
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LECTURE IX. 

EXPLICATION OP TERMS — RELATIVITY OF HUMAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 

After giving a definition of Psychology, or the Phi- 
losophy of Mind, in which I endeavoured to comprise 
a variety of expressions, the explanation of -which 
might smooth the way in our subsequent progress, I 
was engaged, during my last Lecture, in illustrating 
the principle, that all our knowledge of mind and 
matter is merely relative. We know, and can know, 
nothing absolutely and in itself all that we know 
IS existence in certain special forms or modes, and 
these, likewise, only in so far as they may be an- 
alogous to our faculties. We may suppose existence 
to have a thousand modes ; — ^but these thousand 
modes are all to us as zero, unless we possess facul- 
ties accommodated to their apprehension. But were 
the number of our faculties coextensive with the 
modes of being, — had we, for each of these thou- 
sand modes, a separate organ competent to make it 
known to us, — stiU would our whole knowledge be, 
as it is at present, only of the relative. Of existence, 
absolutely and in itself, we should then be as ignor- 
ant as we are now. We should still apprehend ex- 
istence only in certain special modes, — only in certain 
relations to our faculties of knowledge. 

These relative modes, whether belonging to the 


LECT 

IX 
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tion. 
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world without or to the world within, arc, under dif- 
ferent points of view and different limitations, known 
under various names, as qualities, properties, essences, 
accidents, phenomena, manifestations, apjiearances, 
and so forth- whereas the unknown something of 
which they are the modes, — the unknown ground, 
which affords them support, — is usually termed their 
substance or subject. Of the signification and differ- 
ences of these exjiressions, I stated only what was 
necessary in order to afford a general notion of their 
philosophical application. Substance, (substantia), I 
noticed, is considered either in contrast to its acci- 
dents, as res per se subsistens, or in connection with 
them, as id quod substat accidentibus It, tliere- 
fore, comprehends both the Greek terms overLa and 
viroKeififvov ; — overCa being equivalent to substantia 
in the meaning of ens per se subsistens , — uiroKet/ievov 
to it, as id quod substat accidentibus.'^ The term 
subject IS used only for substance in its second mean- 
ing, and thus corresponds to vnoKeifievov ; its literal 
sigmfication is, as its etymology expresses, that which 
lies, or IS placed, under the phsenomena So much for 
the terms substance and subject, significant of unlmown 
or absolute existence. 

I then said a few words on the differences of the 
various terms expressive of known or relative exist- 
ence, mode, modification, state, quality, attribute, pro- 

a ‘TirdemKris, here noted, by way of Eiclesia vero ciun quodam discnmme 
interpolation, as of theological appli- his vocabuliautitur Namvocabulum 
cation [On this point see Melanch- Ensentiai signiiicat id quod revera est, 
thon, Erot Dial (Strigelii) p 14.1 ctiamsi est commanicatum 'Tird. 
el aeq “In philosophia, generaliter autem sen /’ei sons est subsia- 

nomine Eiaentve utimur pro re per tens, vivum, individiium, intelligens, 
aeae considerala, sive sit in prsdica- incoiumunicabile, non sustentatum in 
mento substantiie, sive sit accidens alio " Compare the relative annota- 
At fiirdvroirir significat lem anima- tinn by Strigelius, and Hocker, CYunis 
tentem, qiue oppomtur accidentibus, PM Amt , p. 301 — ^Ed.] 
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perty,ph(B7wmeno7}, appeai'ance; but what 1 stated I lect. 

do not think it necessary to recapitulate. ^ — 

I at present avoid entering mto the metaphysics of Phiio»- 
substance and pheenomeuon. I shall only observe 
general, that philosophers have frequently fallen mto ent CTToi^ 
one or other of three difl'erent errors Some have 
denied the reality of an)' unknown ground of the 
known pha;nomena ; and have maintamed that mmd 
and matter have no substantial existence, but are 
merely the two complements of two series of asso- 
ciated quabties. Tins doctrine, is, however, altogether 
fatde. It belies the veracity of our piimaiy beliefe ; 
it leaves unsatisfied the strongest necessities of our 
intellectual nature , it admits as a fact that the phae- 
nomena are connected, but allows no cause explana- 
tory of the fact of their connection Others, again, 
have fallen into an opposite error They have at- 
tempted to speculate concerning the nature of the 
unkn own grounds of the phenomena of mmd and 
matter apart from the phecnomena, and have, accord- 
ingly, transcended the legitimate sphere of philoso- 
phy. A third party have taken some one, or more, of 
the phsenomena themselves as the basis or substratum 
of the others Thus Descartes, at least as understood 
and followed by Malebranche and others of his dis- 
ciples, made thought or consciousness convertible 
with the substance of mmd,“ and Bishops Brown 
and Law, with Dr Watts, constituted solidity and 
extension into the substance of body. This theory 
is^ however, liable to all the objections which may 
be alle'i'ed against the first ^ 

O O 

aPminpia,yxn\ §5 6, 51 -.53 On S Encydvpaxlia Bntannva, art 
tiufi point Bce Stewart, U'orl*, Tol u pp C15, (ilC (7tli cd ) 

p •il'S, Note A , aliO tlie completed [Ot Uesoartes, Principia, para 1 . § 

edition. at SatPt Worit, p. 96 L— Jid. 33; pain u. 8 4 . — Ed.J 
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I defined Psychology, the science conversant about 
■ the pheenomena of the mind, or conscious-subject, or 
self, or ego. The former parts of the definition have 
) been explained ; the terms mind, conscious-subject, self, 
and ego, come now to be considered. These are all 
only expressions for the unknown basis of the mental 
pheenomena, viewed, however, in different relations. 

Of these the word mind is the first In regard to 
the etymology of this term,® it is obscure and doubt- 
ful ; perhaps, indeed, none of the attempts to trace it 
to its origin are successful. It seems to hold an ana- 
logy with the Latin mens, and both are probably de- 
rived from the same common root. This root, which 
is lost in the European languages of Scytho-Indian 
origin, is probably presen’^ed in the Sanscrit mena, to 
know or understand. The Greek poGs, intelligence, is, 
in like manner, derived from a verb of precisely the 
same meaning (voeco). The word mind is of a more 
limited sigmfication than the term soul In the Greek 
philosophy, the term soul, comprehends, besides 
the sensitive and rational principle in man, the prin- 
ciple of organic life, both in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms ; and, in Christian theology, it is likewise 
used, in contrast to TrveGfia or spirit, in a vaguer and 
more extensive signification. 

Since Descartes limited psychology to the domain 
of consciousness, the term mind has been rigidly em- 
ployed for the self-knowmg principle alone. Mmd, 
therefore, is to be understood as the subject of the 
vanous internal phsenomeha of which we are con- 
scious, or that subject of which consciousness is the 
general phaenomenon. Consciousness is, in fact, to the 
mind what extension is to matter or body. Though 

a On etymology of muid, &c.— see ScHeidler's Psychologte, p. 325. 
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both, are phsenomcna, yet both are essential qualities ; lect. 

for we can neither conceive mind without conscious 

ness, nor body without extension Mind can be de- M.nd can 
fined only a 'posteriori , — that is, only fiom its mani- only o^jw- 
festations. What it is in itself, that is, apart from its *****" 
manifestations, — we, philosophically, know nothing, 
and, accordingly, what we mean by mind is simply that 
which perceives, thinks, feels, loills, desires, &c. Mind, 
with us, IS thus nearly coextensive with the Kational 
and Animal souls of Aristotle; for the faculty of 
voluntary motion, which is a function of the animal 
soul in the Peripatetic doctrine, ought not, as is gen- 
erally done, to be excluded from the phaenomena of 
consciousness and mind. 

The definition of mind from its qualities is given 
by Aristotle ; it forms the second definition in his 
Treatise on the Soul,'^ and after him, it is the one 
generally adopted by philosophers, and, among others, 
by Dr Eeid.^ That Rcid, therefore, should have been 
praised for having thus defined the mind, shows only 
the ignorance of his encouaiasts. He has no peculiar 
merit in this respect at all. 

The next term to be considered is conscious sub- Conscious 
iect. And first, what is it to be conscious 1 With- 
out anticipating the discussion relative to conscious- 
ness, as the fundamental function of intelligence, I 
may, at present, simply indicate to you what an act 
of consciousness denotes This act is of the most 

a De Anvma^ u 2 'H ‘tou, koI Svydfieit airb rouroty ^irt- 

rovTo ^ koI ajo’Oa>'<(/ic0a koI 8ia> yoov^^y In lib u. De Anvnuif p 76| 
vootSfieBa vpiCras Gf. Theniistius ” (Aid 7ol ) — £d 
E l xP^ \eyeiy ri cmbittov Intellectual Poroers, Essay i c 2 ; 

otov tI tB yoTiTiKhVf ^ tI tB altr&tiTiKhVf TVorkSf p 229 By the mind of a 
vp^Ttpoy iirfffKfirrloyf tI yoe?yf kciI maiii we imdeistand that in hiin 
tI tB aiffBdycffBiit itpSTtpou y^p ual <r(i~ which thinksi remeniberSf rcasonsi 
tl>4<TTtpui vphs Tuv Bvydfi^dv flaiv wills **^Ed 
al iydpyeiai irpofVTvyxdvof^ey ydp av- 
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elementary character , it is the condition of all know- 
ledge ; I cannot, therefore, define it to you ; but, as 
you are all familiar with the thing, it is easy to enable 
you to connect the thing with the word. I know, — 
I desire, — I feel. What is it that is common to all 
these ? Knowing and desiring and feeling are not the 
same, and may be distinguished But they all agree 
in one fundamental condition Can I know, without 
knowing that I know Can I desire, without knowing 
that I desire 1 Can I feel, without knoiving that I 
feel 1 This is impossible Now this knowing that I 
know or desne or feel, — this common condition of 
self-knowledge, is precisely what is denominated Con- 
sciousness.® 

So much at present for the adjective conscious: 
now for the substantive, subject, — conscious-subject 
Though consciousness be the condition of all internal 
phsenomena, still it is itself only a pheenoraenon ; and, 
therefore, supposes a subject in which it inheres; — 
that is, supposes something that is conscious, — some- 
thing that manifests itself as conscious. And, since 
consciousness comprises within its sphere the whole 
phsenomena of mind, the expression conscious-sulject 
is a brief, but comprehensive, definition of mind itself. 

I have already informed you of the general mean- 
ing of the word subject in its philosophical applica- 
tion, — viz, the unknown basis of phsenomenal or 
manifested existence. It is thus, in its ajjplication, 
common equally to the extertial and to the internal 
worlds. But the philosophers of mind have, in a 
manner, usurped and appropriated this expression to 
themselves. Accordingly, in their hands, the phrases 

o Compare Discussions, p 47, and Note H, p 929 et seq Ed. 

the completed edition of Works, 
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conscious or thinking subject, and subject simply, mean lect. 

precisely tlic same thing ; and custom has prevailed — 

BO far, that, in psychological discussions, the subject is 
a term now ciiiTcntly employed, throughout Europe, 
for the mind or thinking jynncijyle “ 

The question here occurs, what is the reason ofuscottho 
this employment ^ If mind and subject are only con- 
vertible terms, why multiply synonyms ’ Why ex- 
change a piecise and proximate expression for a vague 
and abstract generality ^ The question is pertinent, 
and ments a leply ; for unless it can be shown that 
the Avord is necessary, its introduction cannot possibly 
be vindicated Now, the utdity of this expression is 
founded on two circumstances The first, that it 
affords an adjectn’e , the second, that the terms sub- 
ject and subjective have opposmg relatives in the terms 
object and objective, so that the two pairs of words 
together, enable us to designate the pnmarj- and most 
important analysis and antithesis of phdosophy, in a 
more precise and emphatic manner than can be done 
by any other technical expressions This wiU require 
some illustration. 

Subject, Ave haA^e seen, is a term for that in Avhich TimsSub- 
the phrenomena revealed to our observation, inhere, '’objeaite , 
— what the schoolmen have designated the materia an<i mtau- 
in qua. Limited to the mental phenomena, subject, 
therefore, denotes the mind itself ; and subjective, that 
which belongs to, or proceeds from, the thinking sub- 
ject. Object, on the other hand, is a term for that about 
which the knovdng subject is conversant, — ^what the 
schoolmen have styled the materia circa quam ; while 
objective means that Avhich belongs to, or proceeds 
from, the object knoAvm, and not from the subject 

a See the Anther’s note, Beid’e Worh., jj 806 — Eu 
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to what IS ideal, — what exists m nature, in contrast to 

what exists merely in the thought of the individual. 

Now, the great problem of philosophy is to analyse 
the contents of onr acts of knowledge, or cognitions, 
— to distinguish what elements are contributed by 
the knowing subject, what elements by the object 
known. There must, therefore, be terms adequate to 
designate these correlative opposites, and to discrimi- 
nate the share which each has m the total act of 
cognition. But, if we reject the terms subject and 
subjective, — object and objective, there are no others 
competent to the purpose. 

Errons At this Stage of youp progress, Gentlemen, it is not 
wTnTSnir easy to make you aware of the paramount necessity of 
such a distinction, and of such terms, — or to show you 
how, from the want of words expressive of this primary 
antithesis, the mental philosophy of this country has 
been checked in its development, and involved in the 
utmost perplexity and misconception. It is sufficient 
to remark at present, that to this defect m the lan- 
guage of his psychological analysis, is, in a great 
measure, to be attributed the confusion, not to say 
the errors, of Keid, m the very cardinal point of his 
philosophy, — a confusion so great that the whole 
tendency of his doctrine was misconceived by Brown, 
who, in adopting a modification of the hypothesis of 
a representative perception, seems not even to have 
suspected, that he, and Eeid, and modem philosophers 
in general, were not in this at one." The terms sub- 
jective and objective denote the primary distinction in 
consciousness of self and not-self, and this distinction 

a See on tins question the Author’s Supplementary Dmerlalions to ReitVa 
Dwaumona, p 45 et se;, and his ITonks, Notes B and C. — Ed 
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involves the whole science of mind ; for this science lect 
is nothing more than a deteimmation of the subjective — — 
and objective, in themselves and in their mutu^ rela- 
tions. The distinction is of paramount importance, and 
of infinite application, not only in Philosophy proper, 
but in Grammar, Rhetoric, Criticism, Ethics, Politics, 

J unsprudence. Theology. I will give you an example, 

— a philological example Suppose a lexicographer had 
to distinguish the two meamngs of the word certainty. 
Certainty expresses either, the film conviction which 
we have of the truth of a thmg , or the character of 
the proof on which its reality rests. The former is the 
subjective meaning, the latter the objective. By what 
other terms can they be distinguished and described 1 

The distinction of subject and object, as marking H.siory of 
out the fundamental and most thorough-going an-subj'aand 
tithesis in philosophy, we owe, among many other 
important benefits, to the schoolmen, and from the 
schoolmen the terms passed, both in their substan- 
tive and adjective forms, into the scientific language 
of modern philosophers. Deprived of these terms, 
the Critical Philosophy, indeed the Avholc philosophy 
of Germany and France, would be a blank. In this 
country, though familiarly employed in scientific lan- 
guage, even subsequently to the time of Locke, the 
adjective forms seem at length to have dropt out 
of the English tongue That these words waxed ob- 
solete, was, perhaps, caused by the ambiguity which 
had gradually crept into the signification of the sub- 
stantives. Object, besides its proper signification, 
came to be abusively applied to denote motive, end, 
final cause, (a meaning, by the way, not recognised 
by Johnson). This innovation was probably borrowed 
from the French, in whose language the word had 
VOL. L • L 
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been similarly corrupted, after the commencement 
of the last century. Subject in English, as sujet in 
French, had not been rightly distinguished from 
object, taken in its proper meaning, and had thus 
returned to the original ambiguity of the correspond- 
ing term (vvoKeifievov) m Greek It is probable that 
the logical application of the word, (subject of pre- 
dication), facilitated, or occasioned tins confusion 
In using the terms, therefore, we think that an ex- 
planation, but no apology, is required. The distinc- 
tion is expressed by no other terms ; and if these did 
not already enjoy a prescriptive right as denizens of 
the language, it cannot be denied that, as strictly 
analogical, they are well entitled to sue out their 
naturalisation. Wo shall have frequent occasion to 
recur to this distinction, — and it is eminently worthy 
of your attention. 

The last parallel expressions are the terms self and 
ego. These we shall take together, as they are ab- 
solutely convertible. As the best preparative for a 
proper understanding of these terms, I shall trans- 
late to you a passage from the First Alcihiades of 
Plato.® The interlocutors are Socrates and Alci- 
biades. 

“ Socr. Hold, now, with whom do you at present 
converse ? Is it not with me l—Alcib. Yes. 

Socr. And I also with you ^ — Alcib. Yes. 

Socr. It IS Socrates then who speaks ? — Alcib, As- 
suredly. 

Socr. And Alcibiades who listens 1 — Alcib. Yes. 

aP 129 The genuineness, how- translation), Schleiennacher's /nfre- 
ever, of this Dialogue is question- dvction, translated hy Dobson, p 328, 
able. See Ritter, Htst of Ancttnl Brandis, Oesc/i der Gr —Rom. Philo- 
PhloK^lty, yol ii. p 164 (English sopAie, vol u p 180 — Ed. 
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Socr Is it not with language that Socrates speaks? 
— Alcib. What now ? of course. 

Socr. To conveise, and to use language, are not 
these then the same ^ — Alcib. The very same. 

Socr. But he who uses a thing, and the thing uSed, 
— are these not different? — Alcib. What do you 
mean ^ 

Socr. A currier, — does he not use a cutting knife 
and other instruments ‘Alcib. Yes. 

Socr. And the man who uses the cutting knife, is 
he different from the instrument he uses ^ — Alcib. 
Most certainly. 

Socr. In like manner, the lyrist, is he not different 
from the lyre he plays on ? — Alcib, Undoubtedly. ' 

Socr This, then, was what I asked you just now, 
— does not he who uses a thing seem to you al- 
ways different from the thing used? — Alcib. Very 
different. 

Socr. But the currier, does he cut Avith his instru- 
ments alone, or also Avith his hands ^ — Alcib. Also 
Avith his hands. 

Socr. He then uses his hands ^ — Alcib. Yes. 

Socr. And in his work he uses also his eyes ? — 
Alcib. Yes 

Socr. We are agreed, then, that he who uses a 
thing, and the thing used, are different ? — Alcib. We 
are. 

Socr. The currier and lynst are, therefore, different 
from the hands and the eyes, with which they work ? 
— Alcib. So it seems, 

Socr. Now, then, does not a man use his whole 
body^ — Alcib. Unquestionably. 

Socr. But we are agreed that he who uses, and that 
which IS used, are different* — Alcib. Yes. 


LECT. 

IX 
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Socr. A man is, therefore, different from his body ? 
— Alcib. So I think. 

Socr. What then is the man ^ — Alcib. I cannot say. 

Socr. You can at least say that the man is that 
which uses the body % — Alcib. True. 

Socr. Now, does anything use the body but the 
mind? — Alcib. Nothing. 

Socr. Tliemmdis, therefore, the man? — Alcib. The 
mind alone.” 

To the same effect, Aristotle asserts that the mind 
contains the man, not the man the mind." “ Thou 
art the soul,” says Hierocles, “ but the body is thine.” ^ 
So Cicero — “ Mens cujusque is est quisque, non ca 
figura quae digito demonstrari potest,”'*' and Macro- 
bins — “ Ergo qui videtur, non ipse verus homo est, sed 
verus ille est, a quo regitur quod videtur.”* 

No one has, however, more beautifully expressed 
this truth than Arbuthnot." 

“ What am I, whence proiluced, and for what end? 

Whence drew I heiiig, to wh.it peiiod tend I 
Am I th’ abandon’d oiph.an ot blind chance. 

Dropp’d bv wild atoms in disoidcr’d dance ? 

Or, from an endless chain of causes wrought. 

And of unthinking substance, bom with thought ? 

Am I but what I seem, mere flesh and blood, 

A branching channel w itli a mazy flood ? 

The purple stream that through my vessels glides, 

Dull and unconscious flows, like common tides. 

The pipes, through which the circling juices stiay. 

Are not that thinking I, no more than they . 


a That the mind is the Tnan, is <rS/ia aiv — Ed, 
mamtamed by Aristotle in several 7 Somnvum Scqnmis, c 8 — Ed 
places, Cf Eth Wic.ix 8 , x. 7, but SMacrobiuB,/ni 8 omnm 7 ni 8 ciptonM, 
these do not contam the exact words lib 11 c 12 — Ed 
of the text — Ed c Know Oiyaelf See Dodsley’s Col- 

fi In Aurea Pythagoreorum Car- lecUon, vol 1 p 180 — Ed. 
mtno, 26 Xi yhp el y rb Si 
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Tins framp, rompaoted with transcendent skill, 
Of moving joints ohedient to my will , 

Nurs’d from the fruitful glebe, like yonder tree. 
Waxes and wastes, — I call it mine, not me. 

New matter still the mould'nng mass sustains , 
The mansion chang’d, the tenant still remains ; 
And, fiom the fleeting sticain repair’d by food, 
Distinct, as is the swimmer from the flood ” 


But let US come to a closer determination of the The Seir 
point ; let us appeal to our experience. “ I turn my relation to 
.attention on my being, and find that I have organs, gaus, an<i 
and that I have thoughts. My body is the comple- 
ment of my organs ; am I then my body, or any part 
of my body ^ This I cannot be The matter of my 
body, in all its points, is in a pei'iietual flux, in a 
perpetual process of renewal I , — I do not pass 

away, I am not renewed None probably of the 
molecules which constituted my organs some years 
ago, form any part of the material system whieh I 
now call mine. It has been made up anew; but I 
am stni what I was of old. These organs may be 
mutilated, — one, two, or any number of them may be 
removed ; but not the less do I continue to be what 
I was, one and entire. It is even not impossible to 
conceive me existing, deprived of every organ, — I, 
therefore, avIio Lave these organs, or this bod)'^, I am 
neither an organ nor a body. 

“ Neither am I identical with my thoughts, for they 
are manifold and various I, on the contrary, am 
one and the same. Each moment they change and 
succeed each other ; this change and succession takes 
place in me, but I neither change nor succeed myself 
in myself. Each moment, I am aware or am consci- 
ous of the existence and change of my thoughts this 
change is sometimes determined by me, sometimes by 
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' something clilFerent from me ; but I always can dis- 
tinguish myself from them, — I am a permanent being, 
an enduring subject, of whose existence these thoughts 
are only so many modes, appearances, or phsenomena. 
I who possess organs and thoughts am, therefore, 
neither these organs nor these thoughts. 

“ I can conceive myself to exist apart from every 
organ. But if I try to conceive myself existent with- 
out a thought, — without some form of consciousness, 
— am unable. This or that thought may not he 
perhaps necessary; but of some thought it is neces- 
saiy that I should be conscious, otherwise I can no 
longer conceive myself to be. A suspension of thought 
is thus a suspension of my intellectual existence ; I 
am, therefore, essentially a thinking, — a conscious 
bemg; and my true character is that of an intelh- 
gence, — an intelligence served by organs 

But this thought, this consciousness, is possible 
only m, and through, the consciousness of Self. The 
Self, the I, is recognised in every act of intelligence, 
as the subject to which that act belongs. It is I that 
perceive, I that imagine, I that remember, I that 
attend, I that compare, I that feel, I that desire, I 
that wiU, I that am conscious. The I, indeed, is only 
manifested in one or other of these special modes; 
but it is manifested in them aU ; they are all only 
the phsenomena of the I, and, therefore, the science 
conversant about the phsenomena of mind is, most 
simply and unambiguously, said to be conversant 
about the phsenomena of the I or Ego. 

This expression, as that which, in many relations, 
best marks and discriminates the conscious mmd, has 
now become familiar in every country, with the ex- 

a Gatien-ArnouH, [Dod Phil,, p. 34 36 . — Ed] 
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ception of our own. Why it has not been naturalised 
with us is not unapparent. The French have two words 
for the Ego or I — Je and Moi. The former of these 
IS less appropriate as an abstract term, being in sound 
ambiguous ; but le mot admu-ably expresses what the 
Germans denote, but less felicitously, by their Das Ich 
In English the 1 could not he tolerated , because, in 
sound, it would not be distmguished from the word 
significant of the organ of sight. We must, therefore, 
either renounce the term, or resort to the Latin Ego; 
and this is perhajis no disadvantage, for, as the word 
is only employed in a strictly philosophical relation, 
it IS better that this should be distinctly marked, by 
its being used in that relation alone The term Self 
IS more allowable ; yet still the expressions Ego and 
Non-Ego are felt to he less awkward than those of 
(Sc^and Not-Self. 

So much in explanation of the terms involved in 
the definition which I gave you of Psychology. 


LECT 

IX 
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EXPLICATION OP TERMS. 

LECT I NOW proceed, as I proposed, to the consideration of 
a few other words of frequent occurrence in philo- 
sophy, and which it is expedient to explain at once, 
before entering upon discussions in which they will 
continually recur. I take them up without order, 
except in so far as they may be grouped together by 
their meaning ; and the first I shall consider, are the 
terms hypothesis and theory. 

Hypothetie. When a phsenomenon is presented to us which can 
be explained by no cause within the sphere of our 
experience, we feel dissatisfied and uneasy. A desire 
arises to escape from this unpleasmg state ; and the 
consequence of this desu’e is an effort of the mind 
to recall the outstanding phsenomenon to unity, by 
assigning it, ad interim, to some cause or class, to 
which we imagine that it may possibly belong, untd 
we shall be able to refer it, permanently, to that 
cause, or class, to which we shall have proved it 
actually to appertain. The judgment by which the 
phsenomenon is thus provisorily referred, is called an 
hypothesis , — a supposition. 

Hypotheses have thus no other end than to satisfy 
the desire of the mind to reduce the objects of its 
knowledge to unity and system ; and they do this in 
recalhng them, ad interim, to some jprinciple, through 
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which the mind is enabled to comprehend them. From lect. 

this view of their nature it is manifest, how far they ^ 

are permissible, and how far they are even useful and 
expedient, — throwing altogether out of account the 
possibility that what is at first assumed as hypotheti- 
cal, may subsequently be proved true. 

An hypothesis is allowable only under certain con- t»o cnmii. 
ditions. Of these the first is, — ^that the phsenomenon timntc hy®' 
to be explained, should be ascertained actually 
exist. It would, for example, be absurd to propose 
an hypothesis to account for the possibility of appa- 
ritions, until it be proved that ghosts do actually 
appear. This precept, to establish your fact before 
you attempt to conjecture its cause, may, perhaps, 
seem to you too elementary to be worth the state- 
ment, But a little longer experience will convince 
you of the contrary That the enunciation of the 
rule is not only not superfluous, but even highly 
requisite as an admonition, is shown by great and 
numerous examples of its violation in the history of 
science ; and, as Cullen has truly observed, there are 
more false facts current in the world than false hypo- 
theses to explain them There is, in truth, nothing 
which men seem to admit so lightly as an asserted 
fact. Of this I might adduce to you a host of mem- 
orable examples. I shall content myself with one small 
but significant illustration. 

Chailes II., soon after the incorporation of the Eoyal 
Society, which was established under his patronage, 
sent to request of that learned body an explanation 
of the following phaenomenon. When a live fish is 
thrown into a basin of water, the basin, water, and 
fish do not weigh more than the basin and water 
before the fish is thrown in; whereas, when a dead 
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LEOT fish is employed, the weight of the whole is exactly 
equal to the added weights of the hasin, the water, 
and the fish. Much learned discussion ensued regard- 
ing this curious fact, and several elaborate papers, pro- 
pounding various hypotheses in explanation, were read 
on the occasion. At length a member, who was better 
versed in Aristotle than his associates, recollected that 
the philosopher had laid it down, as a general rule of 
philosophising, to consider the an sit of a faet, before 
proceeding to investigate the ciir sit ; and he ventured 
to insinuate to his colleagues, that though the autho- 
rity of the Stagirite was with them, — the disciples of 
Bacon, — of small account, it might possibly not be 
altogether inexpedient to follow his advice on the 
present occasion , seeing that it did not, in fact, seem 
at variance with common sense, and that none of the 
hypotheses proposed were admitted to be altogether 
satisfactory. After much angry discussion, some mem- 
bers asserting the fact to be m itself notoiious, and 
others declaring that to doubt of its reality was an 
msult to his majesty, and tantamount to a construc- 
tive act of treason, the experiment was made, — when 
lo ! to the confusion of the wise men of Gotham, — the 
name by which the Society was then popularly known, 
— it was found that the weight was identical, whether 
a dead or a living fish were used. 

This IS only a past and petty illustration. It would 
be easy to adduce extensive hypotheses, very generally 
accredited, even at the present hour, which are, how- 
ever, nothing better than assumptions founded on, or 
explanatory of, phaenomena which do not really exist 
in nature. 

The sLcomi The second condition of a permissible hypothesis is, 
— ^that the phamomenon cannot be explained otherwise, 
than by an hypothesis. It would, for example, have 
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been absurd, even before the discoveries of Franklin, i-FfT 

to account for the pbsEnomcnon of lightning by the 

hypothesis of supernatural agency. These two condi- 
tions, of the reality of the phisnoinenon, and the neces- 
sity of an hypothesis for its explanation, being ful- 
filled, an hypothesis is allowable.® 

But the necessity of some hypothesis being con- Cntcna of 
ceded, how are we to discriminate between a good icncc of on 
and a bad, a probable and an improbable, hypo- 
thesis ? The comparative excellence of an hypothesis 
requiics, in the first place, that it involve nothing 
contradictory, either internally or externally, — that is, 
cither between the parts of which it is composed, or 
between these and any estabhshed truths Thus, the 
Ptolemaic hypothesis of the heavenly revolutions be- 
came worthless, from the moment that it was contra- 
dicted by the ascertained phsenomena of the planets 
Venus and Mercury. Thus, the "Wernerian hypothesis 
in geology is improbable, masmuch as it is obliged to 
maintain that water was originally able to hold in 
solution substances which it is now incapable of dis- 
solving. The Huttonian hypothesis, on the contrary, 

IS so far preferable, that it assumes no effect to have 
been produced by any agent, which that agent is not 
known to be capable of producing. In the second 
place, an hypothesis is probable in proportion as the 
phsenomenon in question can be by it more com- 
pletely explained Thus, the Copernican hypothesis 
IS more probable than the Tychonic and semi-Tychomc, 
inasmuch as it enables us to explain a greater number 
of phsenomena. In the third place, an hypothesis is 
probable, in proportion as it is independent of all 
subsidiary hypotheses. In this respect, again, the 

a [On the conditions of legitimate Sturm, i’/iy»*<a.B7eciiwo,Dis3 Piielim 
hypotheaiscompare John Christopher ui: 3, tom. i p 28 ] 
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Copemican hj'^pothesis is more probable than the 
Tychonic. For, though both save all the phaenomena, 
the Copemican does this by one principal assumption; 
whereas the Tychonic is obliged to call in the aid of 
several subordinate suppositions, to render the prin- 
cipal assumption available. So much for hypothesis. 

I have dwelt longer on hypothesis than perhaps 
was necessary ; for you must recollect that these 
terms are, at present, considered only m order to 
enable you to understand their signification when 
casually employed. We shall probably, in a subse- 
quent part of the Course, have occasion to treat of 
them expressly, and with the requisite details I 
shall, therefore, be more concise in treating of the 
cognate expression, — theory. Tins word is employed 
by English writers, in a very loose and improper 
sense. It is with them usually convertible with hypo- 
thesis, and h3q)othcsis is commonly used as another 
term for conjecture. Dr Ecid, indeed, exprcssl)-' does 
this ; he identifies the tivo woicls, and explains them 
as philosophical conjectures, as you may^ see in his 
First Essay on the Intellectual Powers, (Chap III)“ 
This is, however, wrong , wrong, in relation to the 
original employment of the terms by the ancient phi- 
losophers ; and wrong, in relation to their employment 
by the philosophers of the modern nations. 

The terms theory and theoretical are properly used 
in opposition to the terms practice and practical , in 
this sense they were exclusively employed by the an- 
cients ; and in this sense they are almost exclusively 
employed by the Continental philosophers. Prac- 
tice is the exercise of an art, or the application of a 
science, in life, which application is itself an art, for it 

a WorJet, p 235, see abo p. 97 . — Ed. 
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is not every one who is able to apply all he knows ; lect 

there being required, over and above knowledge, a ^ — 

certain dexterity and skill. Theory, on the contrary, 
is mere knowledge or science. There is a distinction, 
hut no opposition, between theory and practice ; each 
to a certain extent supposes the other. On the one 
hand, theory is dependent on practice, — ^practice must 
have preceded theory, for theory being only a gener- 
alisation of the piinciples on which practice proceeds, 
these must originally have been taken out of, or ab- 
stracted from, practice. On the other hand, this is 
true only to a certain extent ; for there is no practice 
without a theory. The man of practice must have 
always known something, however little, of what he 
did, of what he intended to do, and of the means by 
which his intention was to be caiTied into effect. He 
was, therefore, not wholly ignorant of the principles of 
his procedure , he was a limited, he was, m some degree, 
an unconscious, theorist As he proceeded, however, in 
his practice, and reflected on his performance, his theory 
acquired greater clearness and extension, so that he 
became at last distinctly conscious of what he did, and 
could give, to himself and others, an account of his 
procedure. 

“ Per vaiios iisus aitem experientia fecit, 

E.\cinplo monstiante wain ”« 

In this view, theory is, therefore, simply a know- 
ledge of the principles by which practice accomplishes 
its ends. 

The opnosition of Theoretical and Practical philo- Theoretical 

^ ^ I* T .3 A J. <3 SUid pFelctl* 

sonhv is somewhat different; for these do not stand cai Phiio- 

j . Bophy 

simply relatsd to each other as theory and practice. 
Practical philosophy involves likewise a theory, a 

a [Mamlius, i 62 ] 
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theory, however, subordmatod to the practical appli- 
cation of its principles ; while theoretical philosophy 
has nothing to do with practice, but terminates in 
mere speculative or contemplative knowledge.” 

The next group of associated words to which I 
would call your attention, is composed of the terms, — 
‘power, faculty, capacity, disposition, haiit, act, opera- 
tion, energy, function, &c. 

Of these the first is power, and the explanation of 
this, m a manner, involves that of all the others 

I have, in the first place, to correct an error of 
Dr Reid, in relation to this term, in his criticism of 
Locke’s statement of its import. — You will observe 
that I do not, at present, enter on the question, How 
do we acquire the notion of power 1 and I defend the 
following passage of Locke, only in regard to the 
meaning and comprehension of the term. “The 
mind,” says Locke, “ being every day informed, by the 
senses, of the alteration of those simple ideas it observes 
in things without, and taking notice how one comes to 
an end, and ceases to be, and another begins to exist 
which Avas not before ; reflecting also on what passes 
within itself, and observing a constant change of its 
ideas, sometimes by the impression of outward objects 
on the senses, and sometimes by the determination of 
its own choice ; and concluding from what it has so 
constantly observed to have been, that the like changes 
will, for the future, be made on the same things, by 
like agents, and by the like ways ; considers, in one 
thing, the possibility of having any of its simple ideas 
changed, and, in another, the possibility of makmg 
that change ; and so comes by that idea which we call 
power. Thus we say, fire has a power to melt gold, 

a See ante, p 113 — Ed 
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— that is, to destroy the consistency of its inap.n sihlp lect 

parts, and consequently its hardness, and make it 

fluid, and gold has a power to be melted • that the sun 
has a power to blanch wax, and wax a power to be 
blanched by the sun, whereby the yellowness is de- 
stroyed, and whiteness made to exist m its room In 
Avhich, and the like cases, the power, we consider, is 
in reference to the change of perceivable ideas; for we 
cannot observe any alteration to be made in, or ope- 
ration upon, anything, but by the observable change 
of its sensible ideas, nor conceive any alteration to 
be made, but by conceiving a change of some of its 
ideas. Power, thus considered, is twofold — viz., as able 
to make, or able to receive, any change • the one may 
be called active, and the other passive power,"® 

I have here onh' to call your attention to the dis- Active imd 
tmction of poAver into two kinds, active and passive — Power 
the formei meaning id quod potest faceve, that which 
can effect or can do, — the latter id quod potest fieri, 
that Avliicli cem he effected or can he done. In both 
cases the general notion of poAver is expressed by the 
verb potest or can Now, on this, Dr Eeid makes the 
folloAving strictures P “On this account by Locke,” he 
says, “ of the origin of our idea of poAver, I would beg 
leaA’^c to make two remarks, with the respect that is 
most justly due to so great a philosopher and so good 
a man " We are at present concerned only with the 
first of these remarks by Dr Eeid, Ai'hich is as follows, 

— “Whereas Locke distinguishes power into active 
and passive, I conceive passive power is no power at 
' all. He means by it, the possibility of being changed. 

To call Hias, power, seems to be a misapplication of the 

a Essay, Book ii ch 21, § 1 — Ed II'ojIs, p 519 — Ed. 

P Active Powers, Essay i cb 3, 
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word. I do not remember to have met with the phrase 
passive power in any other good author. Mr Locke 
seems to have been unlucky in inventing it , and it 
deserves not to be retained in our language. Perhaps 
he was unwarily led into it, as an opposite to active 
power. But I conceive we call certain powers active, 
to distinguish them from other powers that are called 
speculative. As all mankind distinguish action from 
speculation, it is very proper to distinguish the powers 
by which those diffcient operations are performed, 
into active and speculative. Mr Locke, indeed, ac- 
knowledges that active poiver is more properly called 
power: but I see no propriety at all in passive 
power, it IS a powerless power, and a contradiction 
in terms.” 

These observations of Dr Eeid arc, I am soiry to 
say, erroneous from first to last. The latter part, in 
which he attempts to find a reason for Locke being 
unwarily betrayed into making this distinction, is 
— supposing the distinction untenable, and Locke its 
author, — wholly inadequate to account for his hallu- 
cination ; for, surely, the powers by which we specu- 
late are, in their operations, not more passive than 
those that have sometimes been styled active, but 
which are properly denominated practical. But in 
the censure itself on Locke, Keid is altogether mis- 
taken. In the first place, so far was Locke from 
being unlucky in inventing the distinction, it was 
invented some two thousand years before. In the 
second place, to call the possibility of being changed a 
power, is no misapplication of the word. In the third 
place, so far is the phrase passive power from not 
being employed by any good author, — there is hardly 
a metaphysician previous to Locke, by whom it was 
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not familiarly used. In fact, this was one of the most lect, 

celebrated distinctions in philosophy. It was first 

formally enounced by Aristotle,® and from him was 
universally adopted. Active and passive power are 
in Greek styled Suva/it; 7roiijTuoj,and Sum/iis iraOtjTLicij ; 
m Latin, potentia activa, and potentia passiva.^ 

Power, therefore, is a word which we may use both 
in an active, and in a passive, signification ; and, in 
psychology, ive may apply it both to the active facul- 
ties, and to the passive capacities, of mind. 

This leads to the meaning of the terms faculty and Faculty 
capacity. Faculty (facultas) is derived from the ob- 
solete Latin facul, — the more ancient form of facilts, 
from which again facilitas is formed It is properly 
limited to active power, and, therefore, is abusively 
applied to the mere passive affections of mind 

Capacity {capacitas), on the other hand, is more Capacity 
properly limited to these Its primary signification, 
which IS literally room for, as well as its emplojunent, 
favours this , although it cannot be denied, that there 
are examples of its usage in an active sense. Leibnitz, 
as far as I know, was the first who limited its psycho- 
logical application to the passivities of mind. In his 
famous Nouveaux Essais sur I’Entendement Ilumain, 
a work wiitten in refutation of Locke’s Essay on the 
same subject, he observes • — “ We may say that power 
{puissance), in general, is the possibility of change. 

a See Mclaplt., iv (v ) 12, vui po-e er by terminations in ti(s Thus 
) 1 — £d iroi^Tintfi'ithat which can make, iroiri- 

JB This distinction is, indeed, estab- riy, that which can be made , kivtiti- 
hshed in the Greek language itself K6y, that which can move , khoitoV, 

That tongue has, among its other that which can be moved, and so 
marvellous perfections, two sets of vpaxTiK^r and vpaxTilr, alirflijTiitrSi and 
potential ad]eotive8,the one for artiiie, oi’ireiiTiSs, rmjrunf* and vonris, oixo- 
the other for passive power Those *o^i7Ti*<!r and alKoSo/irp-os, S.c [(.'f 
for active power are denoted by ter- Lord Monboddo’s Ancient JRtap/iy- 
minations in *riK6s, those for passive sics, vol i p 8 Ed ] 

VOL. I. 
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LECT. Now the change, or the act of this possibility, being 

action in one subject and passion in another, there 

will be two powers [deux puissance), the one passive, 
the other active. The active may be called faculty, 
and perhaps the passive might be called capacity, or 
receptivity. It is tnie that the active poiver is some- 
times taken in a higher sense, when, over and above 
the simple faculty, there is also a tendency, a nisus ; 
and it is thus that I have used it in my dynamical 
considerations. We might give to it in this meaning 
the special name of force.” “ I may notice that Eeid 
seems to have attributed no other meaning to the term 
power than that of force. 

Power, then, is active and passive ; faculty is active 
power, — capacity is passive power ^ 

DispoMtion, The two terms next in order, are disposition, in 
Greek, Sid^eo-is , and hahit, in Greek, efis. I take these 
together as they are similar, yet not the same. Both 
are tendencies to action , but they differ in this, that 
disposition properly denotes a natural tendency, habit 
an acquired tendency. Aristotle distinguishes them 
by another difference. “ Habit (efis) is discriminated 
from disposition (Sid^eo-is) in this, that the latter is 
easily movable, the former of longer duration, and 
more difficult to be moved I may notice that habit 
is formed by the frequent repetition of the same action 
or passion, and that this repetition is called consue- 
tude, or custom. The latter terms, Avhich properly 


a Noumaax Emaa, by u ch. 21 
§ 2 — Ed 

j3 [Distinction of Faculty and Pow- 
er, — Faculty being given to self -ac- 
tive forces, Power to both active 
and passive see Wolf, Paycli. Emp , 
§ 29, Piych. Rat., §81, Weiss, Un- 


Urmchmtqen liber das Wesen und 
Wvrlen der memdihchen Seek, p 66 , 
Jouffroy, Milangea, p .S45 et aeq , 
Daiibe, Eaaat d'Idiologie, p 1.36 , 
Fries, Anlhropologie, i. p 26, (ed 
1820 )] 

y Categ , c. 8 — Ed. 
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signify the cause, arc not unfrequently abusively em- lect 

ployed for habit, therr effect. 

I may likewise observe that the terms power, 
faculty, capacity, are more appropriately applied to 
natural, than to acquired, capabilities, and are thus 
inapplicable to mere habits. I say mere habits, for 
where habit is superinduced upon a natural capability, 
both terms may be used. Thus we can say both the 
faculty of abstraction, and the habit of abstraction, — 
the capacity of suffering and the habit of suffenng ; 
but still the meanings are not identical. 

The last senes of cognate terms are act, operation, Act, Ope- 
energy. They are all mutually convertible, as aU de- sic^/ 
noting the present exertion or exercise of a power, a 
faculty, or a habit. I must here explain to you the 
famous distinction of actual and potential existence, Potcntuti 
for, by this distinction, act, operation, energy, are con- SistcKcl 
tradiscriminated from power, faculty, capacity, dispo- 
sition, and habit. This distmction, when divested of 
certain subordinate subtleties of no great consequence, 
is manifest and simple. Potential existence means 
merely that the thmg may he at some time ; actual 
existence, that it now is.“ Thus, the mathematician, 
when asleep or playing at cards, does not exercise his 
skill ; his geometrical knowledge is all latent, but he 
is still a mathematician, — potentially. 

“ Ut quamvis tacet Hermogenes, cantor tamen atqne 
Optimus est modulator , — ut Alienus yafer, omni 
Atjecto instrumento artis, clausaque tabemo, 

Sutor erat ” S 

Hermogenes, says Horace, was a singer, even when 
silent ; how 1 — a singer, not in actu but in posse. So 

a This distinction is well illnstrat- burg on Artst de Anima, ii 1 —"Ed 
ed in the learned note of Trendelen- iS Horace^ Sat. l 3^ 129 — £d 
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Alfenus was a cobbler, even when not at work ; that 
is, he was a potential ; whereas, when busy in 

his booth, he was a cobbler actual. 

In like manner, my sense of sight potentially exists, 
though my eyelids are closed ; but when I open them, 
it exists actually. Now, power, faculty, capacity, dis- 
position, habit, are all different expressions for potential 
or possible existence ; act, operation, energy, for actual 
or present existence. Thus the power of imagination 
expresses the unexerted capability of imagining ; the 
act of imagination denotes that power elicited into 
immediate, — into present, existence. The different 
synonyms for potential existence, are existence kv 
SvpdpeL, in potentia, in posse, in poiuer ; for actual 
existence, existence ip ipepryeiq., or ip ipT€ke)(ei^, in 
acto, in esse, in act, in operation, in energy. The 
term energy is precisely the Greek term for act or 
operation ; but it has vulgarly obtained the meanmg 
of forcible activity “ 

The word functio, in Latin, simply expresses per- 
formance or operation ; functio muneris is the exer- 
tion of an energy of some determinate kind.^ But 
with us the word function has come to be employed 
in the sense of munus alone, and means not the exer- 
cise, but the specific character, of a power. Thus the 
function of a clergyman does not mean with us the 

a But there is another relation of accomplishment This affords the 
potentiality and actuality which ,1 distinction taken by Aristotle of first 
may notice, — Hermogenes, Alfenus, and second eneigy, — the first bemg 
before, and after, acqumng the habits the habit acquired, the second the 
of singer, and cobbler There is thus immediate exercise of that habit 
a double kind of xiotentiality and ac- [Gf De ArnTtia, lib ii c 1 —Ed ] 
tuality, — foi when Hermogenes has J3 [*' Eunctio est actio qua facultas 
obtained the habit and power of sing- Tim suam exent, suumque effectum 
mg, though not actually exercising, producit ” Tosca, Comp Pluloaoph , 
he IS a singer in aclu, in relation to vol vil p 156 ] 
himself, before he had acquired the 
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performance of his duties, but the peculiarity of those lect 

duties themselves. The function of nutrition does not 

mean the operation of that animal power, but its dis- 
criminate character. 

So much by way of preliminary explanation of the 
psychological terms in most general and frequent use. 
Others, likewise, I shall, in the sequel, have occasion to 
elucidate; but these may, I think, more appropriately 
be dealt with as they happen to occur. 
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LECTURE XI. 

(yuniNE OF distbjHdtion of mental phenomena: 
s' 

CONSCIOUSNESS, — ^ITS SPECIAL CONDITIONS. 

LECT I NOW proceed to tlie consideration of tlie important 

subject, — ^tbe Distribution of the Mental Pbsenomena 

of'tho men” luto tbcir piTmoiy or most general classes. In regard 
ui piisno- distribution of the mental pbsenomena, I shall 

not at present attempt to give any history or criti- 
cism of the various classifications which have been 
proposed by different philosopheis These classifica- 
tions axe so numerous, and so contradictory, that, in 
the present stage of yom knowledge, such a history 
would only fatigue the memory, vithout informing 
the understanding; for you cannot be expected to 
be as yet able to comprehend, at least many of the 
reasons which may be alleged for, or against, the dif- 
ferent distributions of the human faculties. I shall, 
therefore, at once proceed to state the classification 
of these, which I have adopted as the best. 

Conscious In taking a comprehensive survey of the mental 
one CEbCQ- phenomena, these are all seen to comprise one essen- 
of the men ^ tial element, or to be possible only under one necessary 
lllLUA condition. This element or condition is Conscious- 
ness, or the knowledge that I, — that the Ego exists, 
in some determinate state. In this knowledge they 
appear, or are realised as phsenomena, and with this 
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knowledge tliey likewise disappear, or have no longer ' lect. 

a phsenomenal existence ; so that consciousness may 

be compared to an internal light, by means of which, 
and which alone, what passes in the mind is rendered 
visible. Consciousness is simple, — is not composed of 
parts, either similar or dissimilar. It ahvays resem- 
bles itself, differing only in the degrees of its inten- 
sity; thus, there are not various kinds of conscious- 
ness, although there are various kinds of mental 
modes, or states, of which we are conscious. What- 
ever division, therefore, of the mental phaenomena 
may be adojited, all its members must be within con- 
sciousness ; that IS, we must not attempt to divide 
consciousness itself, which must be viewed as compre- 
hensive of the whole phaanomena to be divided ; far 
less should we reduce it, as a special phaenomenon, 
to a particular class. Let consciousness, theiefore, 
remain one and indivisible, comprehendmg all the 
modifications, — all the phenomena, of the thinking 
subject. 

But taking, again, a survey of the mental modi- 
fications, or pluenomena, of which we are conscious, — mental pha 
these are seen to divide themselves mto three great 
classes. In the first place, there are the phsenomena 
of Knowledge, in the second place, there are the 
phaenomena of Feeling, or the phaenomena of Pleasure 
and Pam , and, in the third place, there are the phae- 
nomena of WiU and Desire.® 

Let me illustrate this by an example. I see a pic- 
ture. Now, first of all, I am conscious of perceiving 
a certain complement of colours and figures, — I re- 
cognise what the object is. This is the phaenome- 
non of Cognition or Knowledge. But this is not the 

a Compare JSteiiai Ca WorkSf vol u , Advertisement liy Editor — Ed 
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only phflpnompnon of winch I may be here conscious. 
I may expeuence cerfcam aflFections in the contempla- 
tion of this object. If the pictuie be a masterpiece, 
the gratification will be nnalloyecl, but if it be an 
unequal production, I shall be conscious, perhaps, of 
enjoyment, but of enjoyment alloyed with dissatisfac- 
tion. This is the phenomenon of Feeling, — or of 
Pleasure and Pain But these two phenomena do not 
yet exhaust all of which I may be conscious on the 
occasion. I may desire to sec the pictm’e long, — to 
see it often, — to make it my own; and, peihaps, I 
may will, resolve, or determine so to do. This is the 
complex phenomenon of Will and Desire. 

The English language, unfortunately, does not afford 
us terms competent to express and disciimiiiate, with 
even tolerable clearness and precision, these classes of 
phsenomena. In regard to the first, indeed, we have 
comparatively little reason to complain, — the synony- 
mous terms, knowledge and cognition, suffice to distin- 
guish the phsenomena of this class from those of the 
other two. In the second class, the defect of the lan- 
guage becomes more apparent. The word feeling is 
the only term under which we can possibly collect the 
phsenomena of pleasure and pain, and y^et this word is 
ambiguous. For it is not only employed to denote 
what we are conscious of as agreeable or disagreeable 
in our mental states, but it is likewise used as a 
synonym for the sense of touch." It is, however* 
principally in relation to the third class that the defi- 
ciency is manifested. In English, unfortunately, we 
have no term capable of adequately expressing what is 

a [Brovrn uses feeling for con- susceptible of a vanety of feelings, 
sciousnesB —Oral Interp ], eg, Phi- every new feeling being acbaiige of 
loaophy of the Human Mind, Lecture its state ” — Ed 
XI , p 66, (ed 1830): “The mind is 
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common Ijoth to will and desire ; that is, the nisus or 
conatus, — ^the tendency towards the realisation of their 
I end. By will is meant a free and delilicrate, by desire 
a blind and fatal, tendency to act “ Now, to express, 
I say, the tendency to overt action, — the quality in 
which desire and will are equally contained, — ^we pos- 
sess no English term to which an exception of more or 
less cogency may not be taken. Were we to say the 
phaenomena of tendency, the phrase would be vague ; 
and the same is true of the phaenomena of doing. 
Again, the term phaenomena of appetency is objec- 
tionable, because (to say nothing of the unfamdiarity 
of the expression) appetency, though perhaps etymo- 
logically unexceptionable, has both in Latin and Eng- 
lish a meaning almost synonymous with desire. Like 
the Latin appetentxa, the Greek opefts is equally ill- 
balanced, for, though used by philosophers to compre- 
hend both will and desire, it more familiaily suggests 
the latter, and we need not, theiefore, be solicitous, 
with Mr Harris and Lord Monboddo, to naturalise in 
English the term orectic ^ Again, the phrase phseno- 
mena of aciwi(?/ would be even worse , every possible 
objection can be made to the term active poivers, by 
which the philosophers of this country have designated 
the orectic faculties of the Aristotelians. For you will 
observ'e, that all faculties are equally active ; and it is 
not the overt performance, but the tendency towards 
it, for which wc are in quest of an expression. The 
j German is the only language I am acquainted with, 
which is able to supply the term of which philosophy 
is in want. The expression Bestrehungs Vermbgen, 

a Of Anstotle, Shei , i 10 BoiiAii- S See Lord Monboddo’s Aticteiit 
<riSt fifrii K6you upe(cs ayaBov, {i\ 070 ( Metaphysics, book u chaps vu. uc. 
5* opyh Kal eVi0i;/A(a — Ed — Ed 
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which is most nearly, though awkwardly and inade- 
quately, translated hy striving faculties, — faculties of 
effort or endeavour, — is now generally employed, in 
the philosophy of Germany, as the genus compre- 
hending desire and will Pei haps the phrase phse- 
nomena of exertion is, upon the whole, the best ex- 
pression to denote the manifestations, — and exertive 
faculties, the best expression to denote the faculties, 
— of will and desire. Exero, m Latin, means liter- 
ally to 2'>ut forth, — and, with us, exertion and exertive 
are the only endurable words that I can find which 
approximate, though distantly, to the strength and 
precision of the German expression. I shall, how- 
ever, occasionally employ likewise the term appetency 
in the rigorous signification I have mentioned, — as 
a genus comprehendmg under it both desires and 
volitions.® 

Tins division of the phoonomena of mind into the 
three great classes of the Cognitive faculties, — the 
Feelings, or capacities of Pleasure and Pain, — and the 
Exertive or Conative Powers, — I do not propose as 
original. It ivas first promulgated by Kant,^ and the 
felicity of the distribution was so apparent, that it has 
now been long all but universally adopted m Germany 
by the philosophers of every school , and, what is cu- 
rious, the only philosopher of any eminence by whom 
it has been assailed, — ^indeed, the only philosopher of 

a 1848 The term ConattM (from acquire more and more power over 
Conan) is employed by Cudwoith in them ” The terms Conation and 
his Trcatvsn on Free WM, published Conatnie are those hnally adopted 
some years ago from his MSS m by the Author, as the most appro- 
the British Museum [A Treatise on pnate expressions fur the class of 
Free Will, by Ralph Cudworth, D D , phscnomena in question — Ed ] 
edited by John Allan, M A (Lon- SKiitiLdei Urtlieihhaft, "Eexiisn- 
don, 18d8), p .11 “ Notwithstand- tung The same division is also 

ing which, the hegemonic of the soul adopted as the basis of his AnUiio- 
may, by conatives and endeavours, jmloijie — Ed 
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any reputation by whom it has been, m that countiy, leot. 

, rejected, — is not an opponent of the Kantian philoso- 

phy, but one of its most zealous champions.® To the 
psychologists of this country it is apparently wholly 
unknown. They still adhere to the old scholastic 
division into powers of the Understanding and powers 
of the Will ; or, as it is otherwise expressed, into In- 
tellectual and Active powers.^^ 

By its author the Kantian classification has received objection to 
no illustration , and by other German philosophers, it cation ob- 
has apparently been viewed as too manifest to require 
any. Nor do I think it needs much , though a few 
words in explanation may not be inexpedient An 
objection to the arrangement may, perhaps, be taken on 
the ground that the three classes are not co-ordmate. 

It IS evident that every mental phsenomenon is either 
an act of knowledge, or only possible through an act 
of knowledge, for consciousness is a knowledge, — a 
phoenonienon of cognition; and, on this principle, 
many philosophers, — as Descartes, Leibnitz, Spinoza, 

Wolf, Platner, and others, — ^have been led to regard 
the knowing, or representative faculty, as they called 
it, — ^the faculty of cognition, as the fundamental power 
of mind, from which all others are derivative. To this 
the answer is easy. These plulosophers did not observe 
that, although pleasure and pain — ^although desire and 
volition, are only as they are known to be ; yet, in 
these modifications, a quality, a phienomenon of mmd, 
i absolutely new, has been superadded, which was never 

a This philosapher la Kmg, who GrfUhl and Sedeiikra/te A fuller 
attacked the Kantian Division in acconnt of this controversy is given 
hia G^ndlage zu einer ncuen Tkeone by Sir W Hamilton in a subsequent 
der Qtfulih und dts sofjQnmntm Ge~ Lecture See Lecture XLI , vol u 
fuhlbvermoyenSf Konigsberg, 1823 p 421 zt aeq — Ed 
S ee also liia ITandtoorleihuth der P Cf Jieid's Worl^, pp 242, n 
PMohoplnstlien Wia&enhchafiei\j art 511, nn *t“ED 
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involved in, and could, therefore, never have been 
evolved out of, the mere faculty of knowledge. The 
faculty of knowledge is certainly the first in order, in- 
asmuch as it is the conditio sine qua non of the others, 
and we are able to conceive a being possessed of the 
power of recognising existence, and yet wholly void of 
all feeling of pain and pleasure, and of all powers of 
desire and volition. On the other hand, we are wholly 
unable to conceive a being possessed of feeling and de- 
sire, and, at the same time, without a knowledge of any 
object upon which his affections may be employed, and 
without a consciousness of these affections themselves. 

We can further conceive a being possessed of know- 
ledge and feeling alone — a being endowed with a 
power of recognising objects, of enjoj'^mg the exercise, 
and of gi'ieving at the restraint, of his activity, and 
yet devoid of that faculty of voluntary agency — of that 
conation, which is possessed by man. To such a being 
would belong feelings of pain and pleasure, but neither 
desire nor wdl, properly so called On the other hand, 
however, we cannot possibly conceive the existence of 
a voluntary activity independently of all feeling ; for 
voluntary conation is a faculty which can only be 
determined to energy through a pain or pleasure, — 
through an estimate of the relative worth of objects. 

In distinguishing the cognitions, feelings, and con- 
ations, it IS not, therefore, to be supposed that these 
phaenomena are possible independently of each other. 
In our philosophical systems, they may stand separated 
from each other in books and chapters ; — ^in nature, 
they are ever interwoven. In every, the simplest, modi- 
fication of mind, knowledge, feehng, and desire or will, 
go to constitute the mental state ; and it is only by a 
scientific abstraction that we are able to analyse the 
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state into elements, which are never really existent lect 
but m mutual combination. These elements are found, — — 
indeed, in very various proportions in different states, 

— sometimes one preponderates, sometimes another; 
but there is no state in which they are not all co- 
existent “ 

Let the mental phsenomena, therefore, be distributed 
under the three heads of phsenomena of Cognition, or 
the faculties of Knowledge, phaenomena of Feebng, or 
the capacities of Pleasure and Pam ; and phsenomena 
of Desiring or Willing, or the powers of Conation. 

The order of these is determined by their relative Ordor of 
consecution Feeling and appetency suppose know- ph-ono- 
ledge. The cognitive faculties, therefore, stand first. 

But as will, and desire, and aversion, suppose a know- 
ledge of the pleasurable and painful, the feelings will 
stand second as intermediate between the other two. 

Such is the highest or mo.st general classification of Cohmious- 
the mental phsenomena, or of the phsenomena of which hi” objwt 

'll , . 1 1 of coDBide- 

we are conscious Unt as these primary classes are, as ration 
we have shown, all included under one universal phee- 
nomenon, — ^the pheenomenon of consciousness, — ^it fol- 
lows that Consciousness must form the first object of 
our consideration. 


I shall not attempt to give you any preliminary 
detail of the opinions of philosophers in relation to 
consciousness. The only effect of this would be to 
confuse you. It is necessary, in the first place, to 
obtain correct and definite notions on the subject. 


and having obtained these, it will be easy for you to ^ 
understand in what respects the opinions that have icco^nTo’f 
been hazarded on the cardinal point of all philosophy, dcsb by 
are inadequate or erroneous. J may notice that Dr stcTvut 


a See below, vol u p Zelseii — Er 
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Eeid and Mr Stewart have favoured us with no special 
or articulate account of consciousness. The former, 
indeed, mtended and promised this. In the seventh 
chapter of the first Essay On the Intellectual Poioers, 
■which is entitled Division of the Powers of the Mind, 
the concluding paragraph is as follows — 

“ I shall not, therefore, attempt a complete enumer- 
ation of the powers of the human understanding. I 
shall only mention those which I propose to explain, 
and they are the following * 

“ 1st, The powers we have by means of our External 
Senses; 2dly, Memory; 3dly, Conception, 4thly, The 
powers of Eesolving and Analysing complex objects, 
and compounding those that are more simple ; 5thly, 
Judging, 6thly, Eeasoning, 7thly, Taste; 8thly, Moral 
Perception , and, last of all, Consciousness." “ 

The work, however, contains no essay upon Con- 
sciousness; but, m reference to this deficiency, the 
author, in the last paragraph of the book, states, — 
“As to Consciousness, what I think necessary to be 
said upon it has been already said. Essay vi., chap, v.”/* 
— ^the chapter, to wil^ entitled On the First Pnncij^les 
of Contingent Truths To that chapter you may, how- 
ever, add what is spoken of consciousness in the first 
chapter of the first Essay, entitled. Explication of 
Words, § 7."’' We are, therefore, left to glean the 
opinion of both Eeid and Stewart on the subject of 
consciousness, from mcidental notices in their writings; 
but these are fortunately sufficient to supply us with 
the necessary information in regard to their opinions 
on this subject. 

Nothing has contributed more to spread obscurity 
over a very transparent matter, than the attempts of 
a Works, p. 244.— Ed. 0 Ib. p. 508 . — Ed. y Ib. p. 222 .— Ed. 
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philosophers to define consciousness. Consciousness 
cannot be defined, — ^we may be ourselves fully aware . 
what consciousness is, but we cannot, without con- 
fusion, convey to others a definition of what we 
ourselves clearly apprehend. The reason is plain 
Consciousness lies at the root of all knowledge. Con- 
sciousness IS itself the one highest source of all com- 
prehensibility and illustration, — how, then, can we 
find aught else by which consciousness may be illus- 
trated or comprehended'* To accomphsh this, it would 
be necessary to have a second consciousness, through 
which we might be conscious of the mode in which 
the first consciousness was possible. Many philoso- 
phers, — and among others Dr Brown, — have defined 
consciousness a feehng.°' But how do they define a 
feeling ^ They define, and must define it, as some- 
thing of which we are conscious, for a feeling of which 
we are not conscious, is no feeling at all. Here, there- 
foie, they are guilty of a logical see-saw, or circle. 
They define consciousness by feeling, and feehng by 
consciousness, — that is, they explain the same by the 
same, and thus leave us in the end no wiser than we 
were in the beginning Other philosophers say that 
consciousness is a knowledge, — and others, again, that 
it IS a belief or conviction of a knowledge. Here, again, 
we have the same violation of logical law. Is there 
any knowledge of which we are not conscious 1 Is 
there any belief of which we are not conscious ^ There 
is not, — ^there cannot be; therefore, consciousness is 
not contained under either knowledge or belief, but, on 
the contrary, knowledge and belief are both contained 
under consciousness. In short, the notion of conscious- 
ness is so elementary, that it cannot possibly be re- 

a Philo^phij of toe Human Mind, Lecture xi , p 67 e( seq , ed 1S30 —Ed 
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solved into others more simple. It cannot, therefore, 
be brought under any genus, — any more general con- 
ception ; and, consequently, it cannot be defined. 

But though consciousness cannot be logically defined, 
it may, however, be philosophically analysed. This 
analysis is effected by observing and holding fast the 
phaenomena or facts of consciousness, comparing these, 
and, from this comparison, evolving the universal con- 
ditions under which alone an act of consciousness is 
possible. 

It is only in following this method that we can 
attain to precise and accurate knowledge of the con- 
tents of consciousness ; and it need not afflict us if the 
result of our investigation be very different from the 
conclusions that have been previously held 

But, before proceedmg to show you in detail what 
the act of consciousness comprises, it may be proper, 
in the first place, to recall to you, in general, what 
kind of act the word is employed to denote. I know, 
I feel, I desire, &c. What is it that is necessarily 
involved in all these 1 It requires only to be stated 
to be admitted, that when I know, I must know that 
I know, — when I feel, I must know that I feel, — ^when 
I desire, I must know that I desire. The knowledge, 
the feeling, the desire, are possible only under the 
condition of being known, and being known by me. 
For if I did not know that I knew, I would not 
know, — if I did not know that I felt, I would not 
feel, — if I did not know that I desired, I would not 
desire. Now, this knowledge, which I, the subject, 
have of these modifications of my being, and through 
which knowledge alone these modifications are pos- 
sible, is what we call consciousness. The expressions 
I know that I know, — I know that I feel, — I know 
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that I desire, — arc thus translated by, I am conscious 

that I know, — I am conscious that I feel, — I am con 

scious that I desire. Consciousness is thus, on the one ' 
hand, the recognition by the mind or ego of its acts 
and affections ; — in other words, the self-affirmation, 
that certain modifications are known by me, and that 
these modifications are mine. But, on the other hand, 
consciousness is not to be viewed as anything different 
from these modifications themselves, hut is, in fact, the 
general condition of their existence, or of their exist- 
ence within the sphere of intelligence. Though the 
simplest act of mind, consciousness thus expresses a 
relation subsisting between two terms. These terms 
are, on the one hand, an I or Self, as the subject of a 
certain modification, — and, on the other, some modifi- 
cation, state, quality, affection, or operation belonging 
to the subject. Consciousness thus, in its simplicity, 
necessarily involves three things, — 1°, A recognising or 
knowing subject , 2°, A recognised or known modifica- 
tion ; and, 3°, A recognition or knowledge by the sub- 
ject of the modification. 

From this it is apparent, that consciousness and Conscious- 
knowledge each involve the other. An act of know- knowledge 
ledge may be expressed by the formula, I hiow ; an each otjiei 
act of consciousness by the formula, I know that I 
know : but as it is impossible for us to know without 
at the same time knowing that we know ; so it is 
impossible to know that we know without our actually 
knowing. The one merely explicitly expresses what 
the other implicitly contains. Consciousness and know- 
ledge are thus not opposed as really different. Why, 
then, it may be asked, employ two terms to express 
notions, which, as they severally infer each other, are 

a See Seid's Works (completed edition), p 933 — Ed 
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— may be in themselves inseparable, while, as objects of 

mrat™ f our knowledge, it may be necessary to consider them 
BMiysis Notions, likewise, may severally imply each 

other, and be inseparable even in thought ; yet, for 
the purposes of science, it may be requisite to dis- 
tinguish them by different terms, and to consider them 
in their relations or correlations to each other. Take 
Illustrated a gcometncal example, — a triangle. This is a whole 
composed of certain parts. Hcie the vhole cannot 
be conceived as sepai-ate from its parts, and the parts 
cannot be conceived as separate from their whole 
Yet it is scientifically necessary to have different 
names for each, and it is necessary now to consider 
the whole in relation to the paits, and now the paits 
in correlation to the whole. Again, the con-stituent 
parts of a triangle are sides and angles. Here the 
sides suppose the angles, the angles suppose the sides, 
and, in fact, the sides and angles arc in themselves, 
— ^in reality, one and mdivisiblc Cut they are not 
the same to us, — to our knowledge Foi though we 
cannot abstract, in thought, the sides from the angle, 
the angle from the sides, we may make one or other 
the principal object of attention We may either con- 
sider the angles in relation to each other, and to the 
sides , or the sides in relation to each other, and to 
the angles. And to express all this, it is neccssaiy 
to distinguish, in thought and in expression, Avhat, iii 
nature, is one and indivisible. 

By the dis< As it is in geometry, so it is in the philosophy of 
conscious- mind. We require different w'ords, not only to ex- 
knowMge press objects and relations different in themselves, but 
to express the same objects and relations under the 
different points of view in which they are placed by 
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the minfl, wTien scientifically considering them. Thus, 
in the present instance, consciousness and knowledge 
are not distinguished by different words as different 
things, but only as the same thing considered in 
different aspects. The verbal distinction is taken for 
the sake of brevity and precision, and its convenience 
warrants its establishment. Knowledge is a relation, 
and eveiy relation supposes two terms. Thus, in the 
relation in question, there is, on the one hand, a sub- 
ject of knowledge, — that is, the knowing mind, — and 
on the other, there is an object of knowledge, — that 
is, the thing known ; and the knowledge itself is 
the relation between these two terms. Now, though 
each term of a relation necessarily supposes the other, 
nevertheless one of these terms may be to us the 
more interesting, and we may consider that term as 
the principal, and view the other only as subordinate 
and correlative. Now, this is the case in the present 
instance. In an act of knowledge, my attention may 
be principally attracted cither to the object known, 
or to myself as the subject knowing; and, in the latter 
case, although no new element be added to the act, 
the condition involved in it, — J ^iiotv that I know , — 
becomes the primary and prominent matter of con- 
sideration. And when, as in the philosophy of mind, 
the act of knowledge comes to be specially considered 
in relation to the knowing subject, it is, at last, in 
the progress of the science, found convenient, if not 
absolutely necessary, to possess a scientific word in 
which this point of view should be permanently and 
distinctively embodied. But, as the want of a tech- 
nical and appropriate expression could be experienced 
only after psychological abstraction had acquired a 
certain stability and importance, it is evident that 
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tlie appropriation of such an expression eould not, in 
any language, be of very early date. And this is 
shown by the history of the synonymous terms for 
consciousne’ts in the different languages," — a history 
which, though curious, you will find noticed in no 
publication whatever The employment of the word 
conscientia, of which our term consciousness is a 
translation, is, in its psychological signification, not 
older than the philosophy of Descartes. Previously 
to him this word was used almost exclusively in the 
ethical sense expressed by our term conscience, and 
in the striking and apparently appropriate dictum of 
St Augustin, — “ certissima seientia et clamante con- 
scientia,”^ — which you may find so frequently paraded 
by the Continental philosophers, when illustrating the 
certainty of consciouisness ; in that quotation, the term 
is, by its author, applied only m its moral or reli- 
gious signification Besides the moral application, 
the words conscire and conscientia were frequently 
employed to denote participation m a common know- 
ledge. Thus the members of a conspiracy were said 
conscire, — and conscius is even used for conspirator , 
and, metaphorically, this community of knowledge is 
attributed to inanimate objects, — as, wailing to the 
rocks, a lover says of himself, — 

“Et conocia taxa fatigo ”r 

I would not, however, be supposed to deny that 
these words were sometimes used, m ancient Latmity, 
in the modem sense of consciousness, or being con- 
scious, An unexceptionable example is afforded by 

a See the completed edition of y Buchanan, Silme, ui 17 Com- 
iZeufe IForis, Note I, p 942-945. — pate Virgil iz 429 “Coelum 
Ed. hoc et conscia eidera tester ” — Ed 

0 Dt Truulate, zui. 1 . — Ed, 
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Quintilian in his Inshtutiones, lib. xii. cap. xi. and lect. 

more than one similar instance may be drawn from 

Tertullian/ and other of the Latin fathers. 

Until Descartes, therefore, the Latin terms conscire First used 
and conscientia were very rarely usurped in their 
present psychological meaning, — a meanmg which, it 
IS needless to add, was not expressed by any term in mg' 
the vulgar languages , for, besides TertuUian, I am 
aware of only one or two obscure instances in which, 
as translations of the Greek terms trvmtcr^dj/o/iat and 
<Tvva.l(Tfh]a-i% of which we are about to speak, the 
terms conscio and conscientia -were, as the nearest 
equivalents, contorted from their established significa- 
tion to the sense in which they were afterwards em- 
ployed by Descartes. Thus, in the philosophy of the 
West, we may safely affirm that, prior to Descartes, 
there Avas no psychological term in recognised use for 
what, since his time, is expressed in philosophical 
Latiiiity by conscientia, in French by conscience, in 
English by consciousness, in Italian by conscienza, 
and m German by Bewusstseyn, It will be observed 
that in Latin, French, and Italian (and I might add 
the Spanish and other Eomamc languages), the terms 
are analogous ; the moral and psychological meaning 
being denoted by the same word. 

In Greek there was no term for consciousness until 


a "Conscuis sum mihi, quantum /S [Z)e TesUmonio Ainmce, c S 
mudiocntate valui, quosque antca *'SedquiejiismodieniptioneBaiiin]a3 
scienm, qiueque opens hujuace gra- non putavit doctnnam esse naturm 
tia potuenm mquireie, candide me et congemtce et ingemtie conscientiai 
atque simpliciter in notitiam eonun, taciia commissa ” De Came Chi uli, 
Bi qui forte cognoscere voluissent, c. 3 “ Sed satis erat illi, inquis, 

protulisse ’’ This sense, however, conscientia sna." Cf Aiigustm, De 
IS not unusual Ct Cicero, Tuec Trimtate, x c 7 “Et quia sibi 
Queest , ii 4 “ Mihi sum conscius, bene conscia eat pnncipatus sui quo 
uunquam me nmns cupidum fuisse corpus regit "] 
vitie " — Ed 
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the decline of philosophy, and in the later ages of the 
language. Plato and Aristotle, to say nothing of other 
philosophers, had no special term to express the know- 
ledge which the mind affords of the operations of its 
faculties, though this, of course, was necessarily a fre- 
quent matter of their consideration. Intellect was 
supposed hy them to be cognisant of its own opera- 
tions ; it was only doubted whether by a direct or by 
a reflex act. In regard to sense, the matter was more 
perplexed ; and, on this point, both philosophers seem 
to vacillate in their opinions In his Theatetus,'^ Plato 
accords to sense the power of perceiving that it per- 
ceives; whereas, in his Charinides,^ this jiower he denies 
to sense, and attributes to intelligence, (vous.) In like 
manner, an apparently difierent doctrine may be found 
in difierent works of Aristotle. In his Treatise on the 
Soul he thus cogently argues — “ When we perceive 
that we see, hear, &c , it is necessary that hy sight itself 
we perceive that ive see, or by another sense If by 
another sense, then this also must be a sense of sight, 
conversant equally about the object of sight, colour. 
Consequently there must either be two senses of the 
same object, or every sense must be percipient of itself 
Moreover, if the sense percipient of sight be difierent 
from sight itself, it follows either that there is a regress 
to infinity, or we must admit at last some sense percip- 
ient of itself , but if so, it is more reasonable to admit 
this in the original sense at once.”’’' Here a conscious- 

a “ Accedit teBtunoniuin Flatonis iiii alcSiverm This passage, Lowever, 
ID Thesteto, ubi ait sensum sentire is not exactly in point — Ed 
quod sentit et quod non sentit ” — S P 167 el teq Cf Conimbnceuses, 

Conimbnceuses, In A rut De Anim , I c Plato, hovever, merely denies 
111 2 The passage referred to is pro- that there can be a sense which per- 
hably Thewl , p 192 'Atiii'aToi' , ceives the act of sensation without 
t ahrBdveral yt, trifor ti ourSdi'ETai perceiving its object — £d 
olriei)vai (li/su, koI t alcBiyfrai, wr ri f De Anvma, lu 2 — Ed 
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ness is apparently attributed to each several sense. This, i.rot 
however, is expressly denied in his work On Sleep — — 
and Waking,'^ to say nothing of his Problems, which, 

I am inclined, however, to think, are not genuine. It 
is there stated that sight does not see that it sees, 
neither can sight or taste judge that sweet is a quahty 
different from white ; but that this is the function of 
some common faculty, in which they both converge. 

The apparent repugnance may, however, easily be re- 
conciled But — what concerns us at present, in all 

these discussions by the two philosophers — ^there is no 
single term employed to denote that special aspect of 
the pliseuomenon of knowledge, which is thus bj' them 
made matter of consideration It is only under the Tcrmk tan- 
later Platonists and Aristotelians that peculiar terms, constioub- 

^ i T » adopt* 

tantamount to our consciousness, wore adopted into j"' 
the languatje of philosophy. In the text of Dioeenes lonmtb nmi 

T ^ -1 I / ■‘v T , /C Aristotcli- 

Laertius, indeed, (vii. 85), I find (rweiogcri^ manifestly .ms 
employed in the sense of consciousness This, how- 
ever, is a corrupt reading ; and the authority of the 
best manuscripts and of the best critics shows that 
cnii’Seo-ts is the true lection^ The Greek Platonists 
and Aristotelians, in general, did not allow that the 
recognition that we know, that we feel, that we 
desire, &c, was the act of any special faculty, but 
the general attribute of intellect; and the power of 
reflectmg, of turnmg back upon itself, Avas justly 
viewed as the distinctive quahty of intelligence. It 

a De Somno, c. 2, § 4 The paa- siom, p 51 —Ed 
sage m the Problems, which may per- S The conectioa aivStois is made 

haps have the same meaning, though by Menage on theauthonty of Suidas, 
it admits of a different interjireta- v. ipi^h Kuster, on the other hand, 
tion, is sect xi § 33 Xupio-fleiiro Si proposes, on the authority of Laer- 
afa-eiitTis Siovolas KaSdircp arafo-SijToi' tins, to read irmelSriats for oivttffis 
ir6vov &(nrep efprtrai rh, NoSr in Suidas — Ed 
fcal vovs iKobft, See further. Discus* 
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was, however, necessary to possess some single term 
expressive of this intellectual retortion, — of this eiri- 
orpo^ Trpos iavrov, and the term crumtV^ens was 
adopted. This I find employed particularly hy Proclus, 
Plotmus, and Simplicius.® The tcim crui'eiSTjcris, the 
one equivalent to the conscientia of the Latins, re- 
mained like conscientia itself, long exclusively applied 
to denote conscience or tbe moral faculty ; and it is 
only in Greek Avriters who, as Eugemus of Bulgaria, 
have flourished since the time of Descartes and Leib- 
nitz, that oTJj^eiSijcrts has, like the conscientia of the 
Latins, been employed in the psychological meaning 
of consciousness.^ I may notice that the word ervv- 
ariyvacn<i, in the sense of consciousness, is also to be 
occasionally met wuth in the later authors on philo- 
sophy in the Greek tongue. The expression awaicr- 
dijcris, which properly denotes the self-recognition of 
sense and feeling, was, how'cver, extended to mark con- 
sciousness in general Some of the Aristotelians, hov - 
ever, like certain philosophers in this country, attii- 
buted this recognition to a special faculty. Of these 
I have been able to discover only three . Philoponus, 
in his commentary on Aristotle's treatise Of the Soul-f 


[a Flotinas, Em , v lib m c 2 
Froclus, Inal Tlieol , c 39 Simpli- 
cius, In Epict Enchir , p 28, Heins 
— (p 49, Schweigh )] In tbe twobrst 
of these passages, awalir6ri(rts appears 
to be used merely in its etymological 
sense of percept.on of on object in 
conjunebon irith other objects In 
the last, however, it seems to be 
fully equivalent to the modern con- 
setouiness, as also in Hierocles, In 
Awrea Pylh (Jarm , 41, p 213, ed 
1654. Sextus Empincus, .4 dv Math , 
IX 68 (p 407, fiekker) Michael 
Ephesins, In Ansi de Memona, p 
134. Plutarch, De PTqfectdim ui 


Virtute, c 1, 3 Plotinus, Eim , in 
lib 4, c 4 Simplicius, In A ml 
Cateii , p 83, b ed 1551 — Ed 
8 See the Loyic of EiigeniiiB, p 
113 He also uses aweniyvaots ill the 
samp sense The title of his woik is, 
'H AoyiK^ in tbAoiwi' tp sol veurspay 
truyspayioBeTaa irh ^iyeyiov Sioxiivoii 
rov Bov\yap4as iy Aeii|ilf rris Safoylas 
'Exei (1766 )— Ed 

y On lib 111 c 2 He mentions 
this as the opinion of the more recent 
interpreters See Peul’s Works, p 
943 (completed edition), where the 
passage in question is translated by 
Sir W. Hamiltoa— Ed. 
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Michael Ephesius, m his commeiitary on Aristotle’s lbct 

treatise of Memo't'y and Reminiscence ; “ and Mich a.p 1 

Psellus, in his work on Various Knoivledge.^ It is 
doubted, however, whether the two last be not the 
same person , and their remarkable coincidence m the 
point under consideration, is even a strong argument 
for their identity. They assign this recognition to a 
faculty which they call to irpaeKTiKov, — that is to 
Trpoa-eKTLKQv pepos, the attentive part or function of 
mind. This is the first indication in the history of 
philosophy of that false analysis which has raised at- 
tention into a separate faculty. I beg you, however, 
to observe, that Philoponus and his follower, Michael 
Ephesius, do not distinguish attention from conscious- 
ness. This IS a point we are hereafter especially to 
consider, when perhaps it may be found that, though 
wrong 111 making consciousness oi attention a peculiar 
faculty, they were light, at least, m not dividing con- 
sciousness and attention into different faculties 

But to return from our historical digression "VYe thc mobt 

may lay it down as the most general characteristic of tiidractena- 

1 1 1 1 1 1 
consciousness, that it is the recognition by the thinking Miouentss 

subject of its own acts or affections. 

So far there is no difficulty and no dispute. In this The special 

1 mi ^ conditions 

all philosophers are agreed. The more arduous task oFcodscioub- 
remains of detennining the special conditions of con- 
sciousness.’’^ Of these, likewise, some are almost too 
palpable to admit of controversy. Before proceeding 
to those in regard to which there is any doubt or diffi- 

a Rather in the Commentary on fpyois oTs irpaTTo/iEi' koI 

the NiLomadiean Ethics, usually at- tow Kirpns oh Kcyoiuv — Ed 
tnbuted to Eustratius, p 160, 6 It 7 On the conditions and limitations 
18 not mentioned in the Commentary of consciousness, see Beid^s Works, 
on the De Memoria — Ed (completed edition], p 932 et seq — 

a [Paellas, De Ommfaria Doctrma, Ed 
§ 46 ] npoiroxll St iiTTi Kofl' V ‘I’poo- 
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culty, it will be proper, in the first place, to state and 
dispose of such determinations as are too palpable to 
be called in question. Of these admitted limitations, 
the first is, that consciousness is an actual and not a 
potential knowledge.® Thus a man is said to knoAi’’, — 
i.e. IS able to know, that 7 + 9 are = 16, though that 
equation be not, at the moment, the object of his 
thought; but we cannot say that he is conscious of 
this truth unless Avhile actually present to his mind. 

The second limitation is, that conscionsncss is an 
immediate, not a mediate knowledge. AVe are said, 
for example, to know a past occuirence when we re- 
present it to the mind in an act of memory. Wc 
know the mental representation, and this wo do im- 
mediately and in itself, and aie also said to know the 
past occurrence, as mediately knowing it tliiongli tlie 
mental modification w^hich represents it. Now, avc arc 
conscious of the representation as immediately known, 
but we cannot be said to be conscious of the thing 
represented, Avhicli, if known, is only known through 
its representation. If, therefore, mediate knowledge 
be in propriety a knowledge, consciousness is not 
coextensive with knowledge This is, however, a pro- 
blem we are hereafter specially to consider. I may 
here also observe, that, while all philosophers agree in 
making consciousness an immediate knowledge, some, 
as Eeid and Stewart, do not admit that all immediate 
knowledge is consciousness. They hold that we have 
an immediate knowledge of external objects, but they 
hold that these objects are beyond the sphere of con- 
sciousness.^ This is an opinion we are, likewise, soon 
to canvass. 


a Compafe ReuVa Wort*, p 810 $ See Reid, Ivtelleclual Povoera, 

— Ed. Essay vi. ch. 5, §§ 1, 5 , Worla, pp. 
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The third condition of consciousnesSj which may be lect 

' held as universally admitted, is, that it supposes a con- 

'trast, — a discrimination ; for we can be conscious only — iscnmi-’ 
inasmuch as we are conscious of something , and W 6 one object 
are conscious of something only inasmuch as we are othw 
conscious of what that something is, — that is, dis- 
tinguish it from what it is not. This discrimination 
is of different kinds and degrees 

In the first place, there is the contrast between the Tins discn- 

1 -1 mination of 

two grancl opposites, sell and not-self, — ego and non- 'anous 

IT /I n ^ ^ kinds and 

ego, — mind and matter, (the contrast oi subject and degrees 
object IS more general ) We are conscious of self only 
in and by its contradistinction from not-self ; and are 
conscious of not-self only in and by its contradistinc- 
tion from self. In the second place, there is the dis- 
crimination of the states or modifications of the inter- 
nal subject or self from each other. We are conscious 
of one mental state only as we contradistinguish it 
from another , where two, three, or more such states 
aie confounded, we are conscious of them as one ; and 
were we to note no difference in our mental modifica- 
tions, Ave might be said to be absolutely unconscious “ 

Hobbes has truly said, “ Idem semper sentire, et non 
sentire, ad idem recidunt.”^ In the third place, there 
is the distmction between the parts and qualities of 
the outer woild. We are conscious of an external 
object only as we are conscious of it as distinct from 
others ; Avhere several distinguishable objects are con- 
founded, we are conscious of them as one ; Avhere no 
object is discriminated, we are not conscious of any. 

442,445 Ste-wart, P Blemmia Philoaophice, part iv 

PMoiophj, parti §§ 1, 2, Collected c 25, § 6 Opera, ed. Molesworth, 

Works, vol 11 p 12 — Ed vol i p 321. English Woiks, vol i. 

a [Of Aristotle, Plojs Auscult , p 394 — Ed. 

Ub IV. c 16, § 1, (ed Pacii) ] 
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Before leaving this condition, I may parenthetically 
state, that, while all philosophers admit that conscious- 
ness involves a discrimination, many do not allow it 
any cognisance of aught beyond the sphere of self. The 
great majority of philosophers do this because they 
absolutely deny the possibility of an immediate know- 
ledge of external things, and, consequently, hold that 
consciousness, m distmgmshmg the non-ego from the 
ego, only distinguishes seK fiom self ; for they main- 
tain, that what we are conscious of as something dif- 
ferent from the perceivmg mind, is only, in reality, a 
modification of that mind, which we are condemned to 
mistake for the material reality. Some philosophers, 
however, (as Eeid and Stewart), who hold, with man- 
kind at large, that we do possess an immediate know- 
ledge of something different from the knowing self, 
still limit consciousness to a cognisance of self, and, 
consequently, not only deprive it of the power of dis- 
tinguishmg external objects fiom each other, but even 
of the power of discriminating the ego and non-ego 
These opinions we are afterwards to consider. With 
this qualification, aU philosophers may be viewed as 
admitting that discrimination is an essential condition 
of consciousness. 

The fourth condition of consciousness, which may 
be assumed as very generally acknowledged, is, that 
it involves judgment. A judgment is the mental 
act by which one thmg is afiiimed or denied of an- 
other. This fourth condition is in truth only a 
necessary consequence of the third, — for it is impos- 
sible to discriminate without judging, — discrimination, 
or contradistmction, being in fact only the denying 
one thing of another. It may to some seem strange 
that consciousness, the simple and primary act of m- 
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telligence, should be a judgment, which philosophers, lect. 

in general, ha^m viewed as a compound and derivative 

operation. This is, however, altogether a mistake. 

A judgment is, as I shall hereafter show you, a simple 
act of mind, for every act of mind implies a judg- 
ment. Do we perceive or imagine without affirming, 
m the act, the external or internal existence of the 
object Now these fundamental affirmations are the 
affirmations, — in other words, the judgments, — of con- 
sciousness. 

The fifth undeniable condition of consciousness iss McmoTy 
memory. This condition also is a corollary of the 
third. For without memory our mental states could 
not be held fast, compared, distmguished from each 
other, and referred to self Without memory, each 
indivisible, each infinitesimal, moment in the mental 
succession, would stand isolated from every other, — 

Avould constitute, in fact, a separate existence. The 
notion of the ego or self, arises from the recognised 
permanence and identity of the thinking subject in 
contrast to the recognised succession and variety of 
its modifications But this recognition is possible 
only through memory. The notion of self is, therefore, 
the result of memory. But the notion of self is in- 
volved in consciousness, so consequently is memory. 

a See Sei^B Worku (completed with the Editor's Notes — Ed 
edition), pp 243, 414, 878, 933-4, 
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So far as we have proceeded, our determination of 
the contents of consciousness may be vieu'cd as that 
universally admitted; for though I could quote to 
you certain counter-doctrines, these are not of such 
importance as to warrant me in perplexing the dis- 
cussion by their refutation, which would indeed be 
nothing more than the exposition of very palpable 
mistakes. Let us, therefore, sum up the points wo 
have established. We have shown, in general, that 
consciousness is the self-recognition that ive know, or 
feel, or desire, &c. We have shown, in particular, 
1°, That consciousness is an actual or living, and not 
a potential or dormant, knowledge , — 2°, That it is an 
immediate and not a mediate knowledge , — 3°, That 
it supposes a discrimination , — 4°, That it involves a 
judgment ; — and, 5°, That it is possible only through 
memory. 

We are now about to enter on a more disputed 
territory ; and the first thesis I shall attempt to estab- 
lish, involves several subordinate questions. 

I state, then, as the first contested position which I . 
am to maintain, that our consciousness is coextensive 
with our knowledge. But this assertion, that we have 
no knowledge of which we are not conscious, is tan- 
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tamount to the other, that consciousness is coexten- lect. 

sive with our cognitive faculties, — and this again is 

convertible with the assertion, that consciousness is 
not a special faculty, but that our special faculties of 
knowledge are only modifications of consciousness." 

The question, therefore, may be thus stated, — Is con- 
sciousness the genus under which our several facul- 
ties of knowledge are contained as species, — or, is 
consciousness itself a sjiecial faculty co-ordinate with, 
and not comprehending, these ? 

Before proceeding to canvass the reasonings of those Error of Dr 
who have reduced consciousness from the general 
condition, to a particular variety, of knowledge, I may 
notice the eiror of Dr Biown, in asserting that, “ in 
the systems of philosophy which have been most gen- 
erally prevalent, especially in this part of the island, 
consciousness has always been classed as one of the 
intellectual powers of the mmd, differing from its 
other powers, as these mutually differ from each 
other.” ^ This statement, m so far as it regards the 
opinion of philosophers in general, is not only not true, 
but the veiy reverse of truth. For, in place of con- 
sciousness being, “ in the systems most generally pre- 
valent,” classed as a special faculty, it has, in all the 
greater schools of philosophy, been viewed as the uni- 
versal attribute of the intellectual arts. Was con- 
sciousness degraded to a special faculty in the Platonic, 
in the Aristotelian, in the Cartesian, in the Lockian, 
in the Leibnitian, in the Kantian philosophies 1 These 
are the systems which have obtained a more general 
authority than any others, and yet in none of these is 
the supremacy of consciousness denied; in all of them 

a Compare iJcifZ’sFbrfe (completed S Philosophy of the Evman Mmd, 

edition), p 920-30 —Ed, Lecture xi , p 67, ed. 1830 —Ed 
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it is either expressly or implicitly recognised. Dr 
Brown’s assertion is so far true m relation to this 
country, that by Hutcheson,“ Reid, and Stewart, — to 
say nothmg of mferior names, — consciousness has been 
considered as nothing higher than a special faculty. 
As I regard this opinion to be erioneous, and as the 
error is one affecting the verj" cardinal point of phi- 
losophy, — as it stands opposed to the peculiar and 
most important principles of the philosophy of Reid 
and Stewart themselve.s, and has even contiibuted to 
throw around their doctrmc of perception an obscur- 
ity that has caused Dr Brown actually to mistake it 
for its converse, and as I have never met with any 
competent refutation of the grounds on which it rests, 
— 1 shall endeavour to show you that, notinthstanding 
the high authority of its support ei.s this opinion is 
altogether untenable. 

As I previously stated to you, neither Dr Reid 
nor Mr Stewart has given us any regular account 
of consciousness; their doctiine on this subject is 
to be found scattered in different parts of their 
works. The two following brief passages of Reid 
contain the principal positions of that doctrine. 
The first is from the first chapter of the first 
Essay On the Intellectual Powers -J — “ Consciousness 
is a word used by philosophers to signify that im- 
mediate knowledge which we have of our present 
thoughts and purposes, and, in general, of all the pre- 
sent operations of our minds. Whence we may ob- 
serve that consciousness is only of things present. 
To apply consciousness to things past, which some- 
times is done in popular discourse, is to confound 

a See Bad's Works (completed fi Works, p 222 
edition), p. 930 . — Ed. 
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consciousness with memory, and all such confusion 
of words ought to be avoided in philosophical dis-' 
course. It is likewise to be observed, that conscious- 
ness IS only of things in the mmd, and not of external 
things. It IS improper to say, I am conscious of the 
table which is before me. I perceive it, I see it ; but 
do not say I am conscious of it. As that consciousness 
by which we have a knowledge of the operations of our 
own minds, is a different power from that by which 
we perceive external objects, and as these different 
powers have different names in our language, and, I 
believe, in all languages, a philosopher ought carefully 
to preserve this distinction, and never to confound 
things so different in their nature ” The second is 
from the fifth chapter of the sixth Essay Oh the In- 
tellectual Powers “ Consciousness is an operation 
of the understanding of its own kind, and cannot be 
logically defined. The objects of it are our present 
pains, our pleasures, our hopes, our fears, our desires, 
our doubts, our thoughts of every kind , in a word, 
all the passions and all the actions and operations of 
our own minds, while they are present. We may 
remember them when they are past , but we are con- 
seious of them only while they are present ” Besides 
what IS thus said in general of consciousness, in his 
treatment of the different special faculties Eeid con- 
trasts consciousness with each Thus in his essays 
on Perception, on Conception or Imagination, and on 
Memory, he specially contradistinguishes conscious- 
ness from each of these operations / and it is also 
incidentally by Eeid,'*' but more articulately by 

a Works, p 442 351 , Essay iv., Works, p 368 — Ed 

a See Intellectual Powers, Essay i , y See IKoris, p 239 Compare 
IToits, p 222, and Essay 11 , Woiks, pp 240, 258, 347, 419-20, 443 — 
p 297, Essay m, Works, pp 340, Ed 
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Stewart,® discriminated from Attention and Reflec- 
tion. 

According to the doctrine of these philosophers, con- 
, sciousness is thus a special faculty,^ co-ordinate with 
° the other intellectual powers, having like them a par- 
ticular operation and a peculiar object. And what is 
the peculiar object "which is proposed to conscious- 
ness'*''' The peculiar objects of consciousness, says 
Dr Reid, are all the present passions and operations 
of our minds. Consciousness thus has for its objects, 
among the other modifications of the mind, the acts 
of our cognitive faculties. Now here a doubt arises. 
If consciousness has for its object the cognitive opera- 
tions, it must know these operations, and, as it kno"v\'s 
these operations, it must know their objects : conse- 
quently, consciousness is cither not a special faculty, 
but a faculty comprehending every cognitive act ; or 
it must bo held that there is a double knowledge of 
every object, — first, the knowledge of that object by 
its particular faculty, and second, a knowledge of it 
by consciousness as taking cognisance of ever)’" mental 
operation. But the former of these alternatives is a 
surrender of consciousness as a co-ordinate and special 
faculty, and the latter is a supposition not only un- 
philosophical but absurd. Now, you will attend to the 
mode in which Reid escapes, or endeavours to escape, 
from this dilemma. This he docs by assigning to 
consciousness, as its object, the various intellectual 
operations to the exclusion of their several objects. 
j“I am conscious," he says, “ of perception, but not of 
I the object I perceive , I am conscious of memory, but 

a Coll WorLn, vol ii p 134, and Note H, p 929 el seq , comidetod 
pp 122, 12.1 — Ed edition — Ed 

J8 On Held's reduction of conscious- y See the same argument in the 

ness to n special faculty, compare Author’s Diacumane, p. 47 — Ed. 
the Author’s edition of his Works, 
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not of tlie object I remember.” By this limitation, if lect. 

tenable, he certainly escapes the dilemma, for he would ^ — 

thus disprove the truth of the principle on which it tation of the 
proceeds — viz., that to be conscious of the operation conscious- 
of a faculty is, in fact, to be conscious of the object nbie 
of that operation. The whole question, therefore, turns 
upon the proof or disproof of this pnnciple, — for if it 
can be shown that the knowledge of an operation ne- 
cessarily involves the knowledge of its object, it follows 
that it IS impossible to make consciousness conversant 
about the intellectual operations to the exclusion of 
their objects. And that this principle must be admit- 
ted, IS what, I hope, it will require but little argument 
to demonstrate. 

Some things can be conceived by the mind each No con* 
separate and alone, others only in connection with of a co^'iii- 
something else The former are said to be things vitiiout’a 
absolute , the latter, to be things relative. Socrates, n'ea of ns 
and Xanthippe, may be given as examples of the for- 
mer , husband and wife, of the latter Socrates, and 
Xanthippe, can each be represented to the mmd with- 
out the other ; and if they are associated in thought, 
it IS only by an accidental connection. Husband and 
wife, on the contrary, cannot be conceived apart. As 
relative and correlative, the conception of husband 
involves the conception of wife, and the conception 
of wife involves the conception of husband. Each is 
thought only in and through the other, and it is im- 
possible to think of Socrates as the husband of Xan- 
thippe, without thinking of Xanthippe as the wife of 
Socrates. We cannot, therefore, know what a husband 
IS without also knowing what is a wife, as, on the other 
hand, we cannot know what a wife is without also 
knowing what is a husband You will, therefore, un- 
derstand from this example the meaning of the logical 
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LECT. axiom, tliat the knowledge of relatives is one, — or that 
the knowledge of relatives is the same. 

This being premised, it is evident that if onr intel- 
lectual operations exist only m relation, it must be im- 
possible that consciousness can take cognisance of one 
term of this relation without also taking cognisance of 
I the other. Knowledge, in general, is a relation between 
a subject knowing and an object known, and each 
operation of our cognitive faculties only exists by rela- 
tion to a particular object, — this object at once calling 
it into existence, and specifying the quality of its ex- 
istence. It IS, therefore, palpably impossible that we 
can be conscious of an act without being conscious of 
the object to which that act is relative. This, how- 
ever, is what Dr Eeid and Mr Stcwai't maintain. They 
maintain that I can know that 1 know, without know- 
ing what I know, — or that I can know the knowledge 
without knowing what the knowledge is about ; for 
example, that I am conscious of perceiving a book 
without being conscious of the book perceived, — that 
I am conscious of remembering its contents without 
being conscious of these contents remembered, — and 
Shown m so forth. The unsoundness of tins opinion must, how- 
rapmu* ever, be articulately shown by taking the difiFcrent fa- 
co^'i’tfve™* culties in detad, which they have coutiadistinguished 
faculties consciousness, and by showing, in regard to each, 

that it IS altogether impossible to propose the operation 
of that faculty to the consideration of consciousness, 
and to withhold from consciousness its object. 

Tmuginn- I sliall commcnce with the faculty of imagination, 
to which Dr Rcid and Mr Stewart have chosen, under 
various limitations, to give the name of Conception.® 

a Held, Intellectual T’oM’cri, Essay Elivnenhy vol i ch 3^ TrorJfcs, vol 
ir. oh 1 , Works, p 360. Sttw&rt, u. p 145,— Eb. 
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This faculty is peculiarly suited to evince the error of 
holding that consciousness is cognisant of acts, but not 
of the objects of these acts. 

“ Conceiving, Imagining, and Apprehending,” says 
Dr Eeid, “ are commonly used as synonymous in our 
language, and signify the same thing which the logi- 
cians call Simple Apprehension. This is an operation 
of the mind different from all those we have men- 
tioned [Perception, Memory, &c.J Whatever we per- 
ceive, whatever we remember, whatever we are con- 
scious of, we have a full persuasion or conviction of its 
existence. AVhat never had an existence cannot be 
remembered , what has no existence at present cannot 
be the object of perception or of consciousness, but 
what never had, nor has any existence, may be con- 
ceived. Every man knows that it is as easy to con- 
ceive a Avinged horse or a centaur, as it is to conceive 
a horse or a man Let it be observed, therefore, that 
to conceive, to imagine, to apprehend, when taken in 
the proper sense, signify an act of the mind Avhich im- 
plies no belief or judgment at all. It is an act of the 
mind by which nothing is affirmed or denied, and 
which therefore can neither be true nor false And 
again . “ Consciousness is employed solely about ob- 
jects that do exist, or have existed. But conception 
is often employed about objects that neither do, nor 
did, nor will, exist. This is the very nature of this 
fiiculty, that its object, though distinctly conceived, 
may have no existence. Such an object we call a crea- 
ture of imagination, but this creature never was created. 

“ That we may not impose upon ourselves in this 
matter, we must distinguish between that act or ope- 
ration of the mind, which we call conceiving an 
a Works, p 223 
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object, and the object wbicb we conceive. When "we 
conceive anything, there is a real act or operation of 
the mind ; of this we are conscious, and can have no 
doubt of its existence. But every such act must have 
an object ; for he that conceives must conceive some- 
thing. Suppose he conceives a centaur, he may have 
a distinct conception of this object, though no centaur 
ever existed.”® And again: “I conceive a centaur. 
This conception is an operation of the mind of which 
I am conscious, and to which I can attend. The sole 
object of it 18 a centaiu-, an animal which, I believe, 
never existed.”^ 

Now, here it is admitted by Beid, that imagination 
has an object, and in the example adduced, that this 
object has no existence out of the mind. The object 
of imagination is, therefore, in the mind, — is a modi- 
fication of the mind. Now, can it be maintained that 
there can be a modification of mind, — a mochfication 
of which we are aware, but of which we are not con- 
scious But let us regaid the matter in another aspect. 
We are conscious, says Dr Ecid, of the imagination of 
a centaur, but not of the centaur imagined Now, 
nothing can be more evident than that the object and 
the act of imagination are identical Thus, in the 
example alleged, the centaur imagined and the act of 
imagining it, are one and indivisible. What is the 
act of imagining a centaur but the centaur imaged, or 
the image of the centaur 1 what is the image of the 
centaur but the act of imagining it t The centaur is 
both the object and the act of imagination : it is the 
same thing viewed in different relations. It is called 
the object of imagination, when considered as repre- 
senting a possible existence ; for everything that 

a Wori^ p. 36a fi Worltt, p, 373. 
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can be construed to the mind, — everything that does lect. 
not violate the laws of thought, — in other words, every- 
thing that does not involve a contradiction, may be 
conceived by the mind as possible. I say, therefore, 
that the centaur is called the object of imagination, 
when considered as representing a possible existence, 
whereas the centaur is called the act of imagination, 
when considered as the creation, work, or operation, of 
the mind itself. The centaur imagined and the ima- 
gination of the centaur, are thus as much the same 
indivisible modification of mind as a square is the 
same figure, whether we consider it as composed of 
four sides, or as comjiosed of four angles, — or as pater- 
nity IS the same relation whether we look from the 
son to the father, or from the father to the son. We 
cannot, therefore, be conscious of imagining an object 
without being conscious of the object imagined, and, 
as regards imagination, Eeid's limitation of conscious- 
ness IS, therefore, futile. 

I proceed next to Memory — “ It is by Memory,” Memorj. 
says Dr Eeid, “ that we have an immediate knowledge 
of things past. The senses give us information of 
things only as they exist in the present moment ; and 
this information, if it were not preserved by memory, 
would vanish instantly, and leave us as ignorant as if 
it had never been. Memory must have an object. 

Eveiy man who remembers must remember some- 
thing, and that which he remembers is called the 
object of his remembrance. In this, memory agrees 
with perception, but differs from sensation, which has 
no object but the feeling itself. Every man can dis- 
tinguish the thing remembered from the remembrance 
of it. We may remember anything which we have 
seen, or heard, or known, or done, or suffered ; but the 
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remembrance of it is a particular act of the mind 
which now exists, and of which we are conscious. To 
confound these two is an absurdity which a thinking 
man could not be led into, but by some false hypo- 
thesis which hinders him from reflecting upon the 
thing which he would explain by it.’'“ “ The object 
of memory, or thing remembered, must be something 
that is past ; as the object of perception and of con- 
sciousness, must be something which is present. What 
now is, cannot be an object of memo’y ; neither can 
that which is past and gone be an object of perception, 
or of consciousness.’’ To these passages, which are 
taken from the first chapter of the thud Essay On 
the Intellectual Powers, I must add another from the 
sixth chapter of the same Essay, — the chaj)ter in 
which he criticises Locke’s doctiine in regard to our 
Personal Identity. “ Leaving," he says, “ the conse- 
quences of this doctrine to those Avho have leisure to 
trace them, we may observe, ivith regard to the doc- 
trine itself, first, that Mr Locke attributes to con- 
sciousness the conviction we have of our past actions, 
as if a man may now be conscious of what he did 
twenty years ago. It is impossible to understand the 
meaning of this, unless by consciousness be meant 
memoiy, the only faculty by Avhich we have an imme- 
diate knowledge of our past actions. Sometimes, in 
popular discourse, a man says he is conscious that he 
did such a thing, meaning that he distinctly remem- 
bers that he did it. It is unnecessary, in common 
discourse, to fix accurately the limits between consci- 
ousness and memory. This was formerly shown to 
be the case with regard to sense and memory. And, 
therefore, distmct remembrance is sometimes called 

o Works, p 339. P Works, p 340 
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sense, sometimes consciousness, without any inconve- 
nience. But this ought to be avoided in philosophy, 
otherwise we confound the different powers of the 
mind, and ascribe to one what really belongs to an- j 
other. If a man be conscious of what he did twenty ■ 
years or twenty minutes ago, there is no use for 
memor)’, nor ought we to allow that there is any 
such faculty. The faculties of consciousness and 
memory are chiefly distinguished by this, that the 
first is an immediate knowledge of the present, the 
second an immediate knowledge of the past 

From these quotations it appears that Eeid dis- 
tinguishes memory from consciousness in this, — that 
memory is an immediate knowledge of the pa,st, con- 
sciousness an immediate knowledge of the present. 
^Ve may, therefore, he conscious of the act of memory 
as present, hut of the object of memory as past, con- 
si lousness is impossible. Now, if memory and con- 
sciousness be, as Eeid asserts, the one an immediate 
knowledge of the past, the other an immediate know- 
ledge of the present, it is evident that memory is a 
faculty whose object lies beyond the sphere of con- 
sciousness; and, consequently, that consciousness can- 
not be regarded as the geneial condition of every in- 
tellectual act. We have only, therefore, to examine 
whether this attribution of repugnant qualities to 
consciousness and memory be correct, — ^ivliethcr there 
be not assigned to one or other a function which does 
not really belong to it. 

Now, in regard to what Dr Reid says of conscious-1 
ness, I admit that no exception can be taken. Con-' 
sciousness is an immediate knowledge of the present. 
We have, indeed, already shown that consciousness is 
a TTorks, p. 351. 
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an immediate knowledge, and, tlierefoiv, only of the 
actual or now-existent. This being admitted, and pro- 
fessing, as we do, to prove that consciousness is the one 
generic faculty of knowledge, we, consequently, must 
maintam that all knowledge is immediate, and only of 
the actual or present, — in other Avords, that what is 
called mediate knowledge, knoAvledge of the past, 
knowledge of the absent, knowledge of the non-actual 
or possible, is either no knowledge at all, or only a 
knowledge contained in, and evolved out of, an imme- 
diate knowledge of what is now existent and actually 
present to the mind. This, at first sight, may appeal 
hke paradox , I tiiist you will soon admit that the 
counter doctiiue is self-repugnant. 

I proceed, therefore, to show that Dr Reid's asser- 
tion of memory being an immediate knowledge of the 
past, is not only false, but that it involves a contradic- 
tion in terms.“ 

Let us first dctcnnine what immediate knowledge 
IS, and then see ivhether the knowledge we have of 
the past, through memory, can come under the con- 
ditions of immediate knoAvledgo. Now nothing can 
be more evident than the following positions • 1°, An 
object to be known immediately must be known in 
itself, — that is, m those modifications, qualities, or 
phsenomcna, through which it manifests its existence, 
and not in those of something different from itself , 
for, if we suppose it knoivn not m itself, but m some 
other thing, then this other thing is what is imme- 
diately known, and the object known through it is 
only an object mediately known. 

But, 2°, If a thing can be immediately known only 
if known in itself, it is manifest, that it can only be 

a Compare Du&nnona, p 50 —Ed. 
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known in itself, if it be itseK actually in existence, lect 
and actually in immediate relation to our faculties of 
knowledge. 

Such are the necessary conditions of immediate 
knowledge ; and they disprove at once Dr Eeid’s 
assertion, that memory is an immediate knowledge 
of the past. An immediate knowledge is only con- 
ceivable of the now existent, as the now existent alone 
can be known in itself. But the past is only past, 
inasmuch as it is not now existent ; and as it is not 
now existent, it cannot be known m itself. The 
immediate knowledge of the past is, therefore, uot 
possible. 

We have, hitherto, been considering the conditions 
of immediate knowledge in relation to the object ; let 
us now consider them in relation to the cognitive act. 

Every act, and consequently every act of knowledge, 
exists only as it now exists , and as it exists only in 
the now, it can be cognisant only of a now-existent 
object. Memory is an act, — an act of knowledge; it 
can, therefore, be cognisant only of a novr-existentj 
object. But the object known in memory is, ea; ApriKation 
hypothesi, past , consequently, we are reduced to the ditiont to 
dilemma, either of icfusing a past object to be known idgcvo 
in memory at all, or of admitting it to be only medi- Memoo 
ately known, in and through a present object. That 
the latter alternative is the true one, it aviU requu’e a 
very few explanatory ivords to convmce you. What are 
the contents of an act of memory ? An act of memory 
is merely a present state of mmd, which we are con- 
scious of not as absolute, but as relative to, and repre- 
senting, another state of mind, and accompanied with 
the belief that the state of mind, as now represented, 
has actually been. I remember an event I saw, — the 
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landing of George IV. at Leith This remembrance 
is only a consciousness of certain imaginations, in- 
volving the conviction that these imaginations now 
represent ideally what I formerly really experienced. 
All that is immediately known in the act of memoiy, 
is the present mental modification , that is, the repre- 
sentation and concomitant belief. Beyond this mental 
modification, we know nothing , and this mental 
modification is not only known to consciousness, but 
only exists in and by consciousness. Of any past 
object, real or ideal, the mind knows and can know 
nothing, for, ex liypothesi, no such object now exists; 
or if it be said to know such an object, it can only be 
said to know it mediately, as represented in the pre- 
sent mental modification Propeily speaking, how- 
ever, we know only the actual and present, and all 
real knowledge is an immediate knowledge. What 
is said to be mediately known, is, in truth, not known 
to be, but only believed to be, for its existence 
is only an inference resting on the belief, that the 
mental modification truly represents what is in itself 
beyond the sphere of knowledge What is immedi- 
ately known must be ; for what is immediately knoAvn 
is supposed to be knoMm as existing. The denial of 
the existence, — and of the existence within the sphere 
of consciousness, — involves, therefore, a denial of the 
immediate knowledge of an object. We may, accord- 
ingly, doubt the reality of any object of mediate know- 
ledge, without denying the reality of the immediate 
knowledge on which the mediate knowledge rests. In 
memory, for instance, we cannot deny the existence of 
the present representation and belief, for their exist- 
ence is the consciousness of their existence itself. To 
doubt their existence, therefore, is, for us, to doubt the 
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existence of our consciousness. But as this doubt it- 
self exists only through consciousness, it would, conse- 
quently, annihilate itself. But, though in memory we 
must admit the reality of the representation and belief, 
as facts of consciousness, we may doubt, we may deny, 
that the representation and belief are true. We may 
assert that they icpresent what never was, and that 
all beyond their present mental existence is a delusion. 
This, however, could not be the case if our knowledge 
of the past were immediate. So far, therefore, is me- 
mory from being an immediate knowledge of the past, 
that it is at best only a mediate knowledge of the past ; 
while, 111 philosophical propriety, it is not a knowledge 
of the past at all, but a knowledge of the present and 
a belief of the past. But in whatever terms we may 
choose to designate the contents of memory, it is 
manifest that these contents are all within the sphere 
of consciousness.® 


a Wliat I have said in regard to 
Dr Beid'e doctrine of memory a^ an 
immediate knowledge of the past, 
applies equally to his doctrine of 
conception or imagination, as an im- 
mediate knowledge of the distant, — 
a case whirh 1 deferred noticing, 
when I considered his contradistinc- 
tion of that facidty from conscious- 
ness “I can conceive,’’ he says, 
“an individual object that really 
exists, such as St Paul’s Church in 
London. I have an idea of it , that 
IB, 1 conceive it. The immediate 


object of this conception is four hun- 
dred miles distant, and I have no 
reason to think that it acts upon me, 
or that 1 act upon it, but I can 
think of it notwithstanding ” This 
requires no comment I shall, sub- 
sequently, ha\e occasion to show 
how Reid confused himself about 
the term object, — this being part 
and parcel of his grand error m con- 
founding representative or mediate, 
and intmtive or immediate know- 
ledge 
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LECTURE XIIL 

COIJSCIOUSNESS, — ITS SPECIAL CONDITIONS ; KELATION 
TO COGNITIVE FACULTIES IN GENERAL. 

We now proceed to consider the third faculty which 
Dr Reid specially contradistinguishes from Conscious- 
ness, — I mean perception, or that faculty through 
which we obtain a knowledge of the external world. 
Now, you will observe that Reid maintains against 
the immense majority of all, and the entu’e multitude 
of modern, philosophers, that we have a direct and 
immediate knowledge of the external woild. He thus 
vindicates to mind not only an immediate knowledge 
of its own modifications, but also an immediate know- 
ledge of what IS e.ssentially different fiom mind or 
self, — the modifications of matter. He did not, how- 
ever, allow that these were known hy any common 
faculty, but held that the qualities of mind were 
exclusively made known to us hy Consciousness, the 
qualities of matter exclusively made known to us by 
Perception. Consciousness was, thus, the faculty of 
immediate knowledge, pui’ely subjective , perception, 
the faculty of immediate knowledge, purely objective. 
The Ego was known by one faculty, the Non-Ego by 
another. “ Consciousness,” says Dr Reid, “ is only of 
things in the mind, and not of external things. It is 
improper to say, I am conscious of the table which is 
before me. I perceive it, I see it, but do not say I 
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am conscious of it. As that consciousness Ly which lect. 

*> xm 

we have a knowledge of the operations of our own 

minds, is a diifcrent power from that by which we per- 
ceive external objects, and as these different powers 
have different names in our language, and, I believe, 
in all languages, a philosopher ought carefully to pre- 
serve this distinction, and never to confound things 
so different in their nature.”® And in another place 
he observes — “ Consciou.sness always goes along with 
perception, but they are different opeiations of the 
mind, and they have their different objects Con- 
sciousness IS not jierception, nor is the object of con- 
sciousness the object of perception”^ 

Dr Reid has many merits as a sjieculator, but the Pnnnpai 
only merit which he arrogates to himself, — the prin- corded to 
cipal merit accorded to him by others, is, that he was piiioiopher. 
the first philosopher, in more recent times, who dared, 
in his doctrine of immediate perception, to vindicate, 
against the unanimous authority of philosophers, the 
universal conviction of mankind But this doctrine 
he has at best imperfectly developed, and, at the 
same time, has unfortunately obscured it, by errors 
of so singular a character that some acute philoso- 
phers, — for Dr Brown does not stand alone, — have 
never even suspected what his doctrine of perception 
actually is. One of these errors is the contradistinc- 
tion of perception from consciousness. 

I may here notice, by anticipation, that philosophers, Modenipin- 
at least modem philosophers, before Reid, allowed to before Reid 
the mind no immediate knowledge of the external mne of re- 
reality. They conceded to it only a representative or percept"™,'’ 
mediate knowledge of external things. Of these some, other of tuo 

° ° folllis 

a IntcUcLtuaJ Powers, Essay i, S , Essay ii , chap ui WoiU, 
chap 1 . IVoiks, p 22 J p 297 
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MCT. however, held that the representative object, — the 

^ object immediately known, — was different from the 

mind knowing, as it was also different from the reality 
it represented , while others, on a simple hypothesis, 
maintained that there Avas no intermediate entity, no 
tertium quid, between the reality and the mind, but 
that the immediate or repiesentative object was itself 
a mental modification.® The latter thus granting to 
mind no immediate knowledge of aught beyond its 
own modification, could, consequently, only recognise 
a consciousness of self. The former, on the contrary, 
could, as they actually did, accord to consciousness 
Rcirtei- a cognisance of uot-sel£ Now, Reid, after asserting 

emptetho 1 , ^ 1 

object ot against tlie philosophers the immediacy oi our know- 
&om the" ledge of external things, ivould almost appear to have 

iphsrs of ~ ^ ^ ^ 

conscious* been startled by his onm boldness , and, instead of 

neu • 1 1 A 1 

carrying his principle faiily to its issue, by according 
to consciousness on his doctrine that knowledge of the 
external woild as existing, which, in the doctrine of 
the philosoplieis, it obtained of the external world as 
represented, he inconsistently stopped short, split im- 
mediate knowledge into two parts, and bestoived the 
knowledge of material qualities on perception alone, 
allowing that of mental modifications to remain exclu- 
sively ivitli consciousness. Be this, however, as it 
may, the exemption of the objects of perception from 
the sphere of consciousness, can be easily shown to be 
self-contradictory. 

What ! say the partisans of Dr Reid, are we not to 
distinguish, as the product of different faculties, the 
knowledge we obtam of objects in themselves the 


a VoT a fall diacussioQ of the Tan- tanj Diaaerlaliona to Eeicfa Wmla, 
OUB theonea of knowledge and per- Notes B and 0 — Ed 
ception, Bee the Author's Supplemen- 
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most opposite 1 Mind and matter are mutually sepa- lect 

rated by the -whole diameter of being. Mind and 

matter are, in fact, nothing but words to express two 
senes of phenomena kno-wn leas in themselves, than 
in contradistinction from each other. The difference 
of the phsenomena to be known, surely legitimates a 
difference of faculty to know them. In answer to 
this, we admit at once, that were the question merely 
whether we should not distinguish, under conscious- 
ness, two special faculties, — whether we should not 
study apart, and bestow distmetive appellations on, 
consciousness considered as more particularly cog- 
nisant of the external world, and consciousness con- 
sidered as more particularly cognisant of the inter- 
nal, — this would be highly proper and expedient. 

But this IS not the question. Dr Eeid distinguishes 
consciousness as a special faculty from perception as 
a special faculty, and he allows to the former the 
cognisance of the latter in its operation, to the exclu- 
sion of its object. He maintains that we are conscious 
of our perception of a rose, but not of the rose per- 
ceived — that we know the ego by one act of know- 
ledge, the non-ego by another This doctrine I hold 
to be erroneous, and it is this doctrine I now proceed 
to refute. 

In the first place, it is not only a logical axiom, but Thai m Una 
a self-evident truth, that the knowledge of opposites wionp 
IS one. Thus, we cannot know what is tail without Flum the 
kn owing what is short, — we know what is virtue only thLuL”’ 
as we know what is vice, — ^the science of health is ofoppihucB 
but another name for the science of disease. Nor do 
we know the opposites, the I and Thou, the ego and 
non-ego, the subject and object, mind and matter, by 
a different law. The act which affirms that this par- 

VOL. I. P 
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ticular phsenomcnon is a modification of Me, virtually 
affirms that the phienomcnon is not a modification of 
anything different from Me, and, consequently, implies a 
common cognisance of self and not-self; the act which 
affirms that this Other phsenomcnon is a modification 
of something different from Mo, virtually affirms that 
the phsenomenon is not a modification of Me, and, 
consequently, implies a common cognisance of not-self 
and self. But unless we are prepared to maintain 
that the faculty cognisant of self and not-self is diffe- 
rent from the faculty cognisant of not-self and self, 
we must allow that the ego and non-ego are known 
and discriminated in the same indivisible act of know- 
ledge. What, then, is the faculty of which this act 
of knowledge is the energy? It cannot be Reid’s con- 
sciousness, for that is cognisant only of the ego or 
mind, — ^it cannot be Reid’s perception, for that is cog- 
nisant only of the non-ego or matter. But as the 
act cannot be denied, so the faculty must be admitted. 

' It IS not, however, to be found in Reid’s catalogue 
I But though not recogmsed by Reid in his system, its 
necessity may, even on his hypothesis, be proved. 
For if with him we allow only a special faculty imme- 
diately cognisant of the ego, and a special faculty im- 
mediately cognisant of the non-ego, wc are at once met 
with the question, — By what faculty are the ego and 
non-ego discriminated 1 We cannot say by conscious- 
ness, for that knows nothing but mind, — we cannot 
say by perception, for that knows nothing but matter. 
But as mind and matter ai’e never known apart 
and by themselves, but always in mutual correlation 
and contrast, this knowledge of them in connection 
must be the function of some faculty, not like Reid’s 
consciousness and perception, severally limited to mind 
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and matter as exclusive objects, but cognisant of lect 

them as the ego and non-ego, — as the two terms of a 

relation. It is thus shown that an act and a faculty 
must, perforce, on Eeid’s own hypothesis, be admitted, 
m which these two terms shall be comprehended toge- 
ther in the unity of knowledge, — in short, a higher 
consciousness, embracing Eeid’s consciousness and per- 
ception, and in which the two acts, severally cogni- 
tive of nimd and matter, shall be comprehended, 
and reduced to unity and correlation. But what is 
this but to admit at last, in an unpliilosophical com- 
plexity, the common consciousness of subject and 
object, of mind and matter, which we set out with 
denying in its philosophical simplicity? 

But, in the second place, the attempt of Eeid to Reid’- 
make consciousness conversant about the various cog- otcon- 
nitive faculties to the exclusion of their objects, is n suitidni 
equally impossible in regard to Perception, as we have irmc of 
shown it to be in relation to Imagination and Me-diatoknow 
mory; nay, the attempt, in the case of perception, cxtcrniV " 
would, if allowed, be even suicidal of his great doctrine 
of our immediate knowledge of the external world. 

- Eeid’s assertion that we are conscious of the act of it first of 


perception, but not of the object perceived, involves, aBrnmy* 
first of all, a general absurdity. For it virtually asserts 
that we can know what we are not conscious of know- 
ing. An act of perception is an act of knowledge ; 
what we perceive, that we know. Now, if in percep- 
tion there be an external reality known, but of which 
external reality we are, on Eeid’s hypothesis, not con- 
scious, then IS there an object known, of which we are 
not conscious. But as we know only masmuch as we 
know that we know, — ^in other words, inasmuch as we 
are conscious thatwe know, — ^we cannot know an object 
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LECT without being conscious of that object as known ; con-) 
sequently, wc cannot perceive an object without being) 
conscious of that object as perceived. 

AncUc- But, again, how is it possible that we can be con-i 
.lebtrmS the scious of an Operation of perception, unless conscious-) 
..rconsciouB- ness be coextensive with that act , and how can it be ' 
coextensive with the act, and not also conversant 
with its object An act of knowledge is only possible 
in relation to an object, and it is an act of one kind 
or another only by special relation to a particular 
object. Thus the object at once determines the exist- 
ence, and specifies the character of the existence, of the 
' intellectual energy An act of knowledge existing 

and being what it is only by relation to its object, 
it is manifest that the act can be known only through 
the object to which it is correlative ; and Eeid’s sup- 
position that an operation can he known in conscious- 
ness to the exclusion of its object, is impossible For 
example, I see the inkstand How can I be conscious 
that my present modification exists, — that it is a per- 
ception, and not another mental state, — that it is a 
perception of sight to the exclusion of every other 
sense, — and, finally, that it is a perception of the ink- 
stand, and of the inkstand only ; unless my conscious- 
ness comprehend withm its sphere the object which at 
once determines the existence of the act, qualifies its 
kind, and distinguishes its individuality^ Ann ih i late 
the inkstand, you annihilate the perception ; annihi- 
late the consciousness of the object, you annihilate the 
consciousness of the operation. 

M iicncc the It undoubtedly sounds strange to say, I am con- 
inMm™uity scious of the inkstand, instead of saying, I am con- 
prcb.K.”' SCIOUS of the perception of the inkstand This I 
IlC-S of tlic admit, but the admission can avail nothing to Dr 
perception "Ecid, for the apparent incongruity of the expres- 
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Sion arises only from tlie prevalence uf iliat doctrine 
of perception in the schools of philosophy, which it 
is his principal merit to have so vigorously assailed. 
So long as it Avas universally assumed by the learned, 
that the mind is cognisant of nothing beyond, either, 
on one theory, its OAvn representative modifications, 
or, on another, the species, ideas, or representative 
entities, different from itself, which it contains, and 
that all it knows of a material world is only an 
internal rejircsentation Avhich, by the necessity of its 
nature, it mistakes for an external reality, — the sup- 
position of an immediate knowledge of material phse- 
nomena Avas regarded only as a Aoilgar, an unphiloso- 
phical illusion, and the term consciousness, AA-hich was 
exclusively a learned or technical expression for all im- 
mediate kuoAvlcdge, AA'as, consequently, never employed 
to express an immediate knowledge of aught beyond 
the mind itself , and thus, Avhen at length, by Eeid's 
oAvii refutation of the prevaihng doctrine, it becomes 
necessary to extend the term to the immediate knoAV- 
ledge of external objects, tins extension, so discordant 
Avith philosophic usage, is, by the force of association 
and custom, felt at first as strange and even eontradic- 
tory. A slight consideration, hoAvever, is sufficient to 
reconcile us to the expression, in shoAVing, if Ave hold 
the doctrine of immediate perception, the necessity of 
not limiting consciousness to our subjective states. In 
fact, if we look beneath the surface, consciousness was 
not, in general, restricted, even in philosophical usage, 
to the modifications of the conscious self. That great 
majority of philosophers Avho held that, in perception, 
Ave knoAV nothing of the external reality as existing, 
but that Ave are immediately cognisant only of a lepre- 
sentativc something, difiercnt both from the object 
represented, and from the percipient mind, — these 


LECT. 
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philosophers, one and all, admitted that we are con- 
scious of this terlium quid present to, but not a modi- 
fication of, mind , for, except Keid and his school, I 
am aware of no philosophers who denied that con- 
sciousness was coextensive or identical with imme- 
diate knowledge 

But, m the third place, we have previously reserved 
a supposition on which we may possibly avoid some 
of the self-contradictions uliich emerge from Eeid’s 
proposing as the object of consciousness the act, but 
excluding from its cognisance the object, of percep- 
tion, — that is, the object of its own object The sup- 
position IS, that Dr Reid committed the same erior in 
regard to perception, which he did in regard to me- 
mory and imagination, and that m maintaining our 
immediate knowledge in perception, he meant nothing 
more than to maintain, that the mind is not, in that 
act, cognisant of any representative object different 
from Its own modification, of any tertium quid minis- 
tering between itself and the external reality , but 
that, in perception, the mind is determmed itself to 
represent the unknown external reality, and that, on 
this self - representation, he abusively bestowed the 
name of immediate knowledge, in contrast to that more 
complex theory of perception, which holds that there 
mtervenes between the percipient mind and the ex- 
ternal existence an intermediate something, different 
from both, by which the former knows, and by which 
the latter is represented. On the supposition of this 
mistake, we may believe him guiltless of the others ; 
and we can certainly, on this ground, more easily con- 
ceive how he could accord to consciousness a know- 
ledge only of the percipient act, — meaning by that act 
the representation of the external reality; and how ho 
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could deny to consciousness a knowledge of tke object lect 

of perception, — meaning by that object the unknown 

reality itself. This is the only opinion which Dr 
Brown and otlicrs ever suspect him of maintaining; 
and a strong case might eertamly be made out to 
prove that this view of his doctrine is correct. But 
if such were, in truth, Eeid’s opimon, then has he 
accomplished nothing, — his whole philosophy is one 
mighty blunder. For, as I shall hereafter show, ideal- 
ism finds in this simpler hypothesis of representation 
even a more secure foundation than on the other; and, 
in point of fact, on this hypothesis, the most philoso- 
phical scheme of idealism that exists, the Egoistic or 
Fichtcan, is established. 

Taking, however, the general analogy of Reid’s This mppo- 
system, and a great number of unambiguous passages tenaUe 
into account, I am satisfied that this view of his doc- 
trme is erroneous ; and I shall endeavour, when we 
come to treat of mediate and immediate knowledge, to 
explain how, from his never having formed to himself 
an adequate conception of these under all their pos- 
sible forms, and from his histoncal ignorance of them 
as actually held by philosophers, he often appears to 
speak m contradiction of the vital doctrine which, in 
equity, he must be held to have steadily maintained. 

Besides the operations we have already considered, Roid-nirt 
— Imagination or Conception, Memory, and Perception, 

— which Dr Reid and Mr Stew^art have endeavoured non and™ 
to discriminate &om Consciousness, there are further aie a.Lts not 
to be considered Attention and Reflection, which, in to, 01 con- 
like manner, they have maintained to be an act or LOU^t «vl&- 
acts, not subordinate to, or contained in. Conscious- 
ness. But, before proceeding to show that their doc- 
trine on this point is almost equally untenable as on 
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the preceding, it is necessary to clear up some con- 
fusion, and to notice certain collateral errors. 

In the first place, on this head, these philosophers 
are not at one , for Mr Stewart seems inadvertently 
to have misrepresented the opinion of Dr Eeid in re- 
gard to the meaning and difference of Attention and 
Eeflection. Eeid either employs these terms as syno- 
nymous expressions, or he distinguishes them only by 
making attention relative to the consciousness and' 
perception of the present , reflection, to the memory 
of the past. In the fifth chapter of the second Essay 
on the Intellectual Poicers,'^ he says • — “ In order, 
however, to our having a distinct notion of any of the 
operations of onr own minds, it is not enough that 
we be conscious of them ; for all men have this con- 
sciousness. It IS farther necessary that we attend to 
them while they are exerted, and reflect upon them 
with care while they are recent and fresh in oui 
memory. It is necessary that, by employing ourselves 
frequently in this way, we get the habit of this atten- 
tion and reflection,” &c. And iii the first chapter of 
the sixth Essay, “ Mr Locke,” he says, “ has restricted 
the word refiection to that which is employed about 
the operations of our minds, Avithout any authority, 
as I think, from custom, the arbiter of language. For, 
surely, I may reflect upon what I have seen or heard, 
as well as upon Avhat I haA'c thought. The word, in 
its proper and common meaning, is equally applicable 
to objects of sense and to objects of consciousness. 
He has likewise confounded reflection with conscious- 
ness, and seems not to have been aware that they arc 
different powers, and appear at very different periods 
of life.” ^ In the first of these quotations, Eeid might 

o Works, p 258 /3 Ibid , p 420 
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use attention in relation to tke consciousness of tlie lect 

present, reflection, to the memory of the past; but 

in the second, in saying that reflection “ is equally 
applicable to objects of sense and to objects of consci- 
ousness,” he distinctly indicates that the two terms 
are used by him as convertible. Eeid (I may notice ReuUrong 
by the way) is wholly wrong in his strictures on lur^of'™' 
Locke for his restneted usage of the term reflection; usage of 
for it was not until after his time that the teim came, Ucilectioa 
by Wolf, to be philosophically employed in a more 
extended signification than that in which Locke cor- 
rectly apphes it “ Held is likewise wrong, if we And m My- 
literally understand liis words, in saying that reflec- ItcflcLtiun 
tion IS employed in common language in i elation to Inru^imn'* 
objects of sense It is ner’er employed except upon 
the mind and its contents. We cannot be said to 
reflect upon any external object, except in so far as 
that object has been previously perceived, and its 
image become pait and parcel of our intellectual 
furniture. Wo may be said to reflect upon it in 
memory, but not in perception. But to return. 

Eeid, therefore, you will observe, identifies attention 
and reflection. Now, Mr Stewart, in the chapter 
on Attention m the fiist volume of his Elements,^ 
says — “ Some important observations on the subject 
of attention occur in different parts of Dr Ecid's writ- 
ings , particularly in his Essays on the Intellectual 
Powers of Man, p. 62, and his Essays on the Active 
Powers of Man, p. 78 et seq. To this ingenious au- ‘ 
thor we are indebted for the remark, that attention to 

It [Wolf, Psydioloffia Empinca, § Bucceasive ad eaquie la re percepta 
257 “ Attentionis successiva direc- loemit, pro arbitno dingendi ”] Eeid 
tio ad ea quoe in re percepta insunt, la further criticised in the Author’s 
dicitur Unde annul liquet edition of his WorLa, pp 347, 420 

quid Bit faoidtaa reflectcndi, acilicet — Ed 

quod sit facultas attcntionem auam E Warlta, Tol ii. pp 123, 123. 
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LECT things external is properly called observation ; and at- 
tention to the subj ects of our consciousness, reflection. 
Locke not I may, however, notice a more important inadvert- 
use th" ence of ]\Ir Stewart, and this it is the more requisite 

to do, as his authority is woithy of high respect, not 
appiSon only on account of philosophical talent, but of histo- 
rical accuracy. In various passages of liis writings, 
Mr Stewart states that Locke seems to have con- 
sidered the employment of the term reflection, m its 
psychological acceptation, as original to himself ; and 
he notices it as a cunous cireiimstance that Sir John 
Davies, Attomey-Gcneial to Queen Elizabeth, should, 
in his poem on the Immortality of the Soul, have 
employed this term in the same signification llow 
Mr Stewart could have fallen into this eiior, is wholly 
inconceivable. The word, as employed by Locke, was 
in common use in eveiy school of philosophy for 
fifteen hundred years previous to the publication of 
the Essay on the Human Understanding ^ It was 
a term in the philosophy both of Descaites’’' and of 
Gassendi , * and it was borrowed by them from the 
schoolmen, with whom it ivas a household word.' From 
the schoolmen, mdeed, Locke seems to have adopted 


a This distinction has been at- 
tempted by others [See Keckennann, 
Opera, tom. i p 1612, where he dis- 
tinguishes r find ion , — " mtelleiUo »e- 
flexa, mtei na, per quam homo intel- 
ligit siuim intelloctum, ” — from “ iii- 
tellectio externa, qua intellectus alias 
res extra se positas percipit ” See 
also Mazure, Caura da Phdoaophxe, 
tom 1 p 381 —Ed ] 

0 For histoncal notices of the use 
of the term, see BauVa Warka, (com- 
pleted edition), pp 946, 947 — Ed 
y [Descartes, Epiat , P ii , Ep vi 
(See Gmyer, Eaaaia Phtlo\ophupK'<, 
tom IT p 118) De la Forge, 2Voi<(S 


tie TEspiit da V Homme, prGface, p. 

XI ] 

6 [Gassendi, l‘hy\tta. Sect III 
Memb Post , lib ix c 3 {Opera, 
Leyden, 1058, vol ii p 451 ) “Ad 
sociiiidam vero operationem prmser- 
tim spectat ipsa mteUcctus ad snam 
operationem attentio, refleziove il- 
ia supra actionem propnam, qua se 
intelligere intelligit, cogitatre se co- 
gitare ’’] 

e [We have the Scholastic brocard 
pointing to the difficulties of the 
study of self "Beflexiva cogitatio 
facile ht dcflexiva " See Kccker- 
mann, Opel a, tom i p 406 ] 
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the fundamental pnncijjle of his philosophy, the de- 
rivation of our knowledge through the double medium 
of sense and reflection, — at least, some of them had 
in teims articulately enounced this principle five 
centuries previous to the English philosopher, and 
enounced it also in a manner far more correct than 
Avas done by him ,“ for they did not, like Locke, re- 
gard reflection itself as a source of knoAvledge, — thus 
reducing all our knoAvledge to experience and its gen- 
eralisation, but vicAved in reflection only the channel 
through AA’hich, along A\ath the contingent phsenomena 
of our internal expeiicnee, Ave discover the necessary 
judgments aa'IucIi are original or natiA’^e to the mind. 

There is, likcAA’ise, another oversight of Mr SteAvart 
Avliich I may notice. “ Although,” he says, “ the con- 
nection betAveen attention and memory has been fre- 
quently remarked in general terms, I do not recol- 
lect that the poAA’cr of attention has been mentioned 
by any of the Avritcrs on pneumatology, in their enu- 
meiation of the faculties of the mind , nor has it been 
considered by any one, so far as I know, as of sufficient 
importance to deserve a particular examination.”^ So 
far IS this from being the case that there are many 
previous authors who have considered attention as a 
separate faculty, and treated of it even at greater 

a [See Scotus, Super Unin i lahhuii latini-., — Scftenis See Conetanbna, 
Poiphyttt, Qu 111 “All tcrtnim (a Sarnano), Tiait tit Secundts In- 
dice quod ilia iiropositio Aristiitclia, teniiontlmi), ad calcem Stoli Optnim, 
nihil est in intellectuquiajimisfuerit |i 432) See also Philip Mocenicus, 
in sensu, vera est de eo quod est CemtemplaCumts (1581), passim, Go- 
pnmum intelhgibile, quod est scili- clenins, LexJeon Philosophvmm, v 
cet quod quid est rei matenahs, non Sejlesnia, Keckennann, Opera, tom 
aiitem de omnibus per se intelligibi- i pp 1600, 1612 , Commbneenses, 
libus , quia multa per se intelligun- In Ariel De Amma, pp 370, 373 ] 
tur,nonqiiiaspeciemfaciunt in sensu, [Compare ifciri’a lYorhs, (completed 
sed per reft exionem intellectus ” (By edition), pp 777, 778, 946 — Ed] 
the Scotists the act of intellect w as S Elemeiil't, i o 2 CoUecled lYorls, 

regarded as threefold Pectus, — Col- vol u p 122 — Er 
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length than Mr Stewart himself. This is true not 
only of the celebrated Wolf,“ but of the whole Wolfian 
school , and to these I may add Condillac/ Contzen/ 
Tiedemann/ Irwing/ Malebranche/ and many others.” 
But this by the way. 

Taking, however, Attention and Reflection for acts 
of the same faculty, and supposing, with Mi Stewart, 
that reflection is properly attention directed to the 
phsenomena of mind, observation, attention directed 
to the phaenomena of matter , the main question 
comes to be considered, — Is attention a faculty dil- 
ferent from consciousness, as Rcid and Stcu ait mam- 
tam^ As the latter of these jflnlosophcis has not 
argued the point himself, but merely rcfeis to the 
arguments of the former in confirmation of their 
common doctrine, it will be sutiicient to adduce the 
following passage from Reid, in wliieli Ins- doctrine on 
this head is contained “ I letuin,” he says, “ to what 
I mentioned as the mam souice of infoimation on 
this subject — attentive leflcctioii upon the opciatious 
of our own minds. 

“ All the notions ive have of mind and its opera- 
tions, are, by Mr Locke, called ideas of reflection A 
man may have as distinct notions of remembiance, of 
judgment, of will, of desire, as he has of any object 
whatever. Such notions, as Mr Locke justly obseives, 
are got by the power of reflection. But what is this 

a P6ydiologia Etnpinca, § 234 et t E)fahrunyenund Uiiteraudnaigen 
seq — Ed vber den Menechen, von Karl Franz 

a Ongme des Cmnowaaneei Hu- von Irwing, Berlin, 1777, b i. p 411, 
names, part i § ii. cb 2 —Ed b ii p 209 —Ed 

7 Prelecttones Logicee etMelaphy- f De la Redierdte de la Vdntd, 
siae, auctore Adamo Contzen, (Mech- lib in ch 4 , lib vi cb. 2 Tradi 
bn, 18.30), vol iii p 31 (Originally de Morale, cb. 5 — Ed 
published in 1775-1780 ) — Ed q Compare Rad's IForls, (com- 

S Handbudi der Pst/choloyte,^ 121. pleted edition), p 945 46, — Ed 
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power of reflecLioii \ ‘ It is/ says the same author, lect. 

‘ that power by which the mind turns its view inward, 

and observes its own actions and operations.’ He 
observes elsewhere, ‘ That the understanding, like the 
eye, ivhilst it makes us see and perceive all other 
things, takes no notice of itself ; and that it requires 
art and pains to set it at a distance, and make it its 
own object ’ 

“ This power of the understanding to make its own 
operations its object, to attend to them, and examine 
them on all sides, is the power of reflection, by which 
alone we can have any distinct notion of the powers 
of our own or of other minds. 

“This reflection ought to be distinguished from 
consciousness, with which it is too often confounded, 
even by Mr Locke All men are conscious of the 
operations of their own minds, at all times while they 
are awake ; but there are few who reflect upon them, 
or make them objects of thought.”® 

Dr Reid has rightly said that attention is a volun- wimt At- 
tary act This remark might have led him to the 
observation, that attention is not a separate faculty, 
or a faculty of intelligence at all, but merely an act of 
AviU or desire, subordinate to a certam law of intelli- 
gence. This law IS, that the greater the number of ' 
objects to which our consciousness is simultaneously 
extended, the smaller is the intensity with which it is 
able to consider each, and consequently the less vivid 
and distinct will be the information it obtains of the 
several objects.^ This law is expressed in the old adage, 

“ PluTibuB intentus, minor est ad Bingnla sensus ” 

a Intellectual Powers, Essay i, u 673, Fries, Anthropologte, i 83; 
chap V Works, p 239 and Schnize, Tiber die MenacMidie 

P [Cf Steeb, Tiber den Memehen, Erkemitnxss, p. 65 ] 
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LKT Such being the law, it follows that, when our interest 

^ in any particular object is excited, and when we 

wisli to obtain all the knowledge concerning it in our ■ 
power, it behoves us to limit our con.sideiation to 
that object, to the exclusion of others. This is done 
by an act of volition or desire, which is called atten- 
tion. But to view attention as a special act of intel- 
ligence, and to distinguish it from consciousness, is 
utterly inept. Consciousness may be compaied to a 
telescope, attention to the pulling out or in of the 
tubes in accommodating the focus to the object ; and 
we might, with equal justice, distinguish, m the eye, 
the adjustment of the pupil from the general oigan 
of vision, as, m the mind, distinguish attention from 
consciousness as separate faculties Not, however, that, 
they are to be accounted the same. Attention is con- 
sciousness and something moie. It is consciousness 
voluntarily applied, undei its law of limitations, to 
some determinate object , it is coiisciousness concen- 
trated. In this respect, attention is an interesting 
subject of consideration, and having now finished 
what I proposed in pioof of the position, that con- 
sciousness IS not a special faculty of knowledge, but 
coextensive with all our cognitions, I shall jiroceed to 
consider it in its various a.spects and relations ; and 
Attention having just stated the law of limitation, I shall go on 
Jhffin™""' to what I have to say in regard to attention as a gene- 

noD of con- i i r> 

ficiousncbH ral phsenomenon ot consciou.sness. 
cannent- And here, I have fimt to consider a question in 
moro^an which I am again sorry to find myself opposed to 
JbjrefL many distinguished phdosophers, and, in particular, 
to one whose opinion on this, as on every other point 
of psychological obscivation, is justly entitled to the 
highest consideration. The philosoplier I allude to is 
Mr Stewart. The question is. Can we attend to more 
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than a single ohiect at once^ For if attention be lect 

nothing hut the concentration of consciousness on a 

smaller number of objects than constitute its widest 
compass of simultaneous knowledge, it is evident that 
unless this widest compass of consciousness be limited 
to only two objects, we do attend when we converge 
consciousness on any smaller number than that total 
complement of objects which it can embrace at once. 

For example, if we suppose that the number of objects 
which consciousness can simultaneously apprehend be 
six, th« limitatiou of consciousness to five, or four, or 
three, or two, or one, wiU all be acts of attention, dif- 
ferent in degice, but absolutely identical m kind. 

Mr Stcwait’s doctrine is as follows — “ Before,” he stenart 
says, “ we leave the subject of Attention, it is proper to referee" m 
take notice of a question which has been stated with tion’'*** 
respect to it j Avh ether we have the power of attending 
to more than one thing at one and the same instant ; 
or, m other Avoids, whether Ave can attend, at one and 
the same mstaiit, to objects Avhich we can attend to 
sopaiately This question has, if I am not mistaken, 
been alieady decided by several philosophers in the 
negative ; and I acknoAvledge, for my oiim part, that 
although their opinion has not only been called in 
question by otheis, but even treated Avith some degree 
of contempt as altogether hypothetical, it appears to 
me to be the most reasonable and philosophical that 
AYC can form on the subject. 

“ There is, indeed, a gieat variety of cases in which 
the mind apparently exerts different acts of attention 
at once ; but from the instances Avhich have abeady 
been mentioned, of the astonishing rapidity of thought, 
it IS obvious that all this may be explained without 
supposing those acts to be coexistent ; and I may 
even venture to add, it may all be explaiued in the 
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most satisfactory manner, -without ascribing to our 
intellectual operations a greater degree of rapidity 
than that with which we know, from the fact, that 
they are sometimes carried on. The effect of practice 
in increasing this capacity of apparently attending to 
different things at once, renders this explanation of the 
phenomenon in question more probable than any other. 

“ The case of the equilibrist and rope-dancer already 
mentioned, is particulaily favourable to this explana- 
tion, as it affords direct evidence of the jiossibility of 
the mind’s exerting different successive acts in an m- 
terval of time so short, as to produce the same sensible 
effect as if they had been exerted at one and the same 
moment In this case, indeed, the rapidity of thought 
is so remarkable, that if the different acts of the mind 
were not aU necessarily accompanied with different 
movements of the eye, there can be no reason for 
doubting that the phdosopliers whose doctrine I am 
now controverting, would have asserted that they are 
aU mathematically coexistent, 

“ Upon a question, hoivcver, of this sort, which does 
not admit of a peifectly direct appeal to the fact, I 
would by no means be understood to decide with con- 
fidence ; and, therefore, I should wish the conclusions 
I am now to state, to he received as only conditionally 
established They are necessary and obvious conse- 
quences of the general principle, ‘ that the mind can 
only attend to one thing at once but must stand or 
fall with the truth of that supposition. 

“ It is commonly understood, I believe, that in a con- 
cert of music, a good ear can attend to the different 
parts of the music separately, or can attend to them 
all at once, and feel the full effect of the harmony. If 
the doctrine, however, which I have endeavoured to 
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establish be admitted, it will follow that in the latter 
case the mind is constantly varying its attention from 
the one part of the music to the other, and that its 
operations are so rapid as to give us no perception of 
an interval of time. 

“ The same doctrine leads to some curious conclu- 
sions with icspect to vision. Suppose the eye to be 
fixed in a particular position, and the picture of an 
object to be painted on the retina. Does the mind 
perceive the complete figure of the object at once, or 
IS this perception the result of the various perceptions 
Ave have of the dificrent points m the outline With 
respect to this question, the prmciples already stated 
lead me to conclude, that the mind does at one and 
the same time perceive eveiy point in the outline of 
the object, (provided the whole of it be painted on 
the retina at the same instant,) for perception, like 
consciousness, is an immluntary operation. As no 
two points, however, of the outline are in the same 
direction, every point by itself constitutes just as dis- 
tinct an object of attention to the mmd, as if it were 
separated by an interval of empty space from all the 
rest. If the doctrine, therefore, foimerly stated be 
just, it is impossible for the mind to attend to more 
than one of these points at once ; and as the percep- 
tion of the figure of the object imphes a knoivledge 
of the relative situation of the different points with 
respect to each other, we must conclude that the per- 
ception of figure by the eye is the result of a number 
of different acts of attention. These acts of attention, 
however, are performed with such rapidity, that the 
effect with respect to us, is the same as if the per- 
ception were instantaneous. 

“ In farther confirmation of this reasoning, it may 
VOL. I. Q 
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Stewart 


be remarked, that if the perception of visible figure 
were an immediate consequence of the picture on 
the retina, we should have, at the first glance, as dis- 
tinct an idea of a figure of a thousand sides, as of a 
triangle or a square. The truth is, that when the 
figure IS very simple, the process of the mind is so 
rapid that the perception seems to be instantaneous ; 
but when the sides are multiplied beyond a certain 
number, the mteiwal of time necessary for these dif- 
ferent acts of attention becomes perceptible 

“ It may, perhaps, be asked ivhat I mean by a point 
in the outline of a figure, and what it is that consti- 
tutes this point one object of attention The answer, 
I apprehend, is, that this point is the minimum visibiU 
If the point be less, we cannot perceive it ; if it he 
greater, it is not all seen in one direction 

“ If these observations be admitted, it will follow 
that, without the faculty of memory, avc could have 
had no perception of visible figure 

On this point. Dr BroAim not only coincides with 
Mr Stewart in regard to the special fact of attention, 
but asserts in general that the mind cannot exist at 
the same moment in two diiferent states, that is, in 
two states in either of which it can exist separately. 
“ If the mind of man,” he says, “ and all the changes 
which take place in it, fiom the first feeling with 
which life commenced to the last with winch it closes, 
could be made visible to any other thinking lieing, a 
certain series of feelings alone, — that is to say, a cer- 
tain number of successive states of mind, would be 
distinguishable in it, forming indeed a variety of sen- 
sations, and thoughts, and passions, as momentary 
states of the mind, but all of them existing individu- 

a Elementt, -vol i. chap 2, Worlbs, vol u. p. 140-113 
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ally and successively to each other. To suppose the lect. 

mind to exist m two different states, in the same ^ 

moment, is a manifest absurdity.”® 

I shall consider these statements in detail. Mr Cnticifani ot 
Stewart's first illustration of his doctrine is drawn Hottanp' 
from a concert of music, in which, he says, “ a good hst™tion' 
ear can attend to the different parts of the music pi™omcim 
separately, or can attend to them all at once, and feel 
the full effect of the harmony.” This example, how- 
ever, appears to me to amount to a reduction of his 
opinion to the impos-sible. What are the facts in this 
example * In a musical concert, we have a multitude 
of different instruments and voices, emitting at once 
an infinity of different sounds. These aU reach the 
ear at the same indivisible moment in which they 
perish, and, consequently, if heard at all, much more 
if their mutual relation or harmony be perceived, they 
must be all heard simultaneously. This is evident. 

For if the mind can attend to each minimum of sound 
only successively, it, consequently, requires a minimum 
of time m which it is exclusively occupied with each 
minimum of sound. Now, in this minimum of time, 
there coexist with it, and with it perish, many minima 
of sound which, ea: hypothesi, are not perceived, — are 
not heard, as not attended to. In a concert, therefore, 
on this doctrine, a small number of sounds only could 
be perceived, and above this petty maximum, all sounds 
would be to the ear as zero. But what is the fact ? 

No concert, however numerous its instruments, has 
yet been found to have reached, far less to have sur- 
passed, the capacity of mind and its organ. 

But it is even more impossible, on this hypothesis, 

a Lectures on the Philosophy of the 1830), — Ed, 

JIuinan Mtnd^ Lect. xi. p. G7» (ed 
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to Hnclerstand how we can perceive the relation 
of different sounds, that is, have any feeling of the 
iiannony of a concert. In this respect, it is, indeed, 
doctrine, to jg is maintained that as we cannot attend 

undentand 

how »e con gounds, wc cannot perceive them as 

percenothe * 

Ihflerent'’^ coexistcnt ] consequently, the feehng of harmony of 
which we are conscious, must proceed from the feel- 
ing of the relation of these sounds as successively 
perceived in different points of time. We must, there- 
fore, compare the past sound, as retained in memory, 
with the present, as actually perceived. But this is 
impossible on the hypothesis itself For we must, in 
this case, attend to the past sound in memory, and to 
the present sound in sense at once, or they will not 
be perceived in mutual relation as harmonic. But 
one sound in memory and another sound in sense, are 
as much two different objects as two different sounds 
in senae. Therefore, one of two conclusions is inevit- 
able : cither we can attend to two different objects at 
once, and the hypothesis is disproved ; or we cannot, 
and all knowledge of relation and harmony is impos- 
sible, which is absurd. 

The consequences of this doctrine are equally start- 
ling, as taken from Mr Stewart’s second illustration, 
from the phienomena of vision. He holds that the 
perception of figure by the eye is the result of a 
number of separate acts of attention, and that each 
act of attention has for its object a point the least 
that can be seen, — ^the minimum visibile. On this hy- 
pothesis, we must suppose that, at every instantaneous 
opening of the eyelids, the moment suflScient for us 
to take in the figure of the objects comprehended in 
the sphere of vision, is subdivided into almost in- 
finitesimal parts, in each of which a separate act of 
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attention is performed. This is, of itself, sufficiently 
inconceivable. But this being admitted, no difficulty 
is removed. The separate acts must be laid up in 
memory, in imagination. But how are they there to 
form a single whole, unless we can, in imagination, 
attend to all the minima visibilia together, which in 
perception we could only attend to severally^ On 
this subject I shall, however, have a more appropriate 
occasion of speaking, when I consider Mr Stewart’s 
doctrine of the relation of colour to extension.® 

a See in^ra, vol u. p 144 et uq. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS, — ^ATTENTION IN GENEBAL. 

LECT. In the former part of our last Lecture, I concluded the 
argument against Reid’s analysis of Consciousness into 
fecapituia- ^ gpggjg^j faculty, and showed you that, even in rela- 
tion to Perception, (the faculty by which we obtain a 
knowledge of the material universe). Consciousness is 
still the common ground in which every cognitive 
operation has its root. I then proceeded to prove the 
same in regard to Attention. After some observa- 
tions touching the confusion among philosoplieis, more 
or less extensive, in the meaning of the teim refiet- 
tion, as a suhoidmate modification of attention, I en- 
deavoured to explam to you what attention properly 
is, and in what relation it stands to consciousness I 
stated that attention is consciousness applied by an 
act of wiU or desire under a particular law. In so 
far as attention is an act of the conative faculty, it is 
not an act of knowledge at all, for the mere will or 
desire of knowing is not an act of cogmtion. But 
the act of the conative faculty is exerted by relation 
to a certain law of consciousness, or knowledge, or 
intelligence. This law, which we call the Law of 
Limitation, is, that the intension of our knowledge 
13 in the inverse ratio of its extension, — in other 
words, that the fewer objects we consider at once, 
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the clearer and more distinct "will he our knowledge lect 
of them. Hence the more vividly we will or desire — 
that a certain object should be cleaily and distinctly 
known, the more do we concentrate consciousness 
through some special faculty upon it. I omitted, I 
find, to state that I think Reid and Stewart incorrect 
in asserting that attention is only a voluntary act, 
meaning by the expression voluntary, an act of free- 
will. I am far from maintainmg, as Brown and others 
do, that all will is desire , but still I am persuaded Attention 
that we are frequently determined to an act of atten- ritiloit an 
tion, as to many other acts, independently of our free mii 
and deliberate volition Nor is it, I conceive, possible 
to hold that, though immediately determined to an 
act of attention by desire, it is only by the pei mission 
of our will that this is done , consequently, that every 
act of attention is still under the control of our voli- 
tion This I cannot maintain. Let us take an ex- 


ample — When occupied mth other matters, a person 
may speak to us, or the clock may strike, without our 
having any consciousness of the sound,® but it is 
wholly impos.sible for us to remain in this state of un- 
consciousness intentionally and with will. We cannot 
determinatcly refuse to hear by voluntarily withhold- 
ing our attention ; and we can no more open our eyes, 
and, by an act of will, avert our mind from aU per- 
( eption of sight, than we can, by an act of will, cease 
to live. We may close our ears or shut our eyes, as we 
may commit suicide ; but we cannol^ with our organs 
unobstructed, wholly refuse our attention at wiU. It, 
therefore, appears to me the more correct doctrine to 
hold that there is no consciousness without attention, 
— without concentration, but that attention is of three 


a See Reid, Actiie Powers, Essay ii. eh 3 Worls, p 537 —Ed 
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XIV ® 

sistible act ; the second, an act determined by desire, 

which, though involuntary, may be resisted by our 
wiU; the third, an act determined by a deliberate vo-, 
lition. An act of attention, — that is, an act of con-' 
centration, — seems thus necessary to every exertion of 
consciousness, as a certain contraction of the pupil is 
requisite to every exercise of vision. We have formerly 
noticed, that discrimination is a condition of con- 
sciousness ; and a discrimination is only possible by 
a concentrative act, or act of attention. This, how- 
ever, which corresponds to the lowest degree, — to the 
mere vital or automatic act of attention, has been 
refused the name , and attention, in contradistinction 
to this mere automatic contraction, given to the two 
other degrees, of which, however, Eeid only recognises 
the third. 

XAtare and Attention, then, is to consciousness, what the con- 
if’St’iutlon traction of the pupil is to sight ; or to the eye of the 
mind, what the microscope or telescope is to the 
bodily eye. The faculty of attention is not, therefore, 
a special faculty, but merely consciousness acting 
under the law of limitation to which it is subjected 
But whatever be its relations to the special faculties, 
attention doubles all their efficiency, and affords them 
a power of which they would otherwise be destitute. 
It is, in fact, as we are at present constituted, the 
primary condition of their activity. 

Can we at- Having thus concluded the discussion of the ques- 
thanasmgu tiou regarding the relation of consciousness to the 
other cognitive faculties, I proceeded to consider 
various questions which, as not peculiar to any of the 
special faculties, fall to be discussed under the head 
of consciousness, and I commenced with the curious 
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problem, Whether we can attend to more than a single mct. 

object at once. Mr Stewart maintains, though not ^ 

without hesitation, the negative. I endeavoured to 
show you that his arguments are not conclusive, and 
that they even involve suppositious which are so 
monstrous as to reduce the thesis he supports ad im~ 
possibile, I have now only to say a word in answer Brown’s 

^ T\ Tk 3 ''fit*' doctrine, 

to Dr Brown s assertion of the same proposition, th.TUhe 
though in different terms. In the passage I adduced not exist 

° , lit tlic same 

in our last Lecture, he commences by the assertion, moment m 

two diffe 

that the mind cannot exist, at the same moment, in rent suil. 
two difierent states, — that is, m two states in either of 
which it can exist separately, and concludes with the 
averment that the contrary supposition is a manifest 
absurdity. I find the same doctrine maintained byTiusdoe- 
Locke in that valuable, but neglected, treatise entitled tamed ly 

^ ° * • Locke 

An Examination of Ph'O Malehvanche’s Opinion 
of Seeing all Things in God. In the thirty-ninth 
section he says — “ Different sentiments are different 
modifications of the mind. The mind or soul that 
perceives, is one immaterial, indivisible substance. 

Now, I see the white and black on this paper, I hear 
one singing in the next room, I feel the warmth of 
the fire I sit by, and I taste an apple I am eating, and 
all this at the same time. Now, I ask, take modifica- 
tion for what you please, can the same unextended, 
indivisible substance, have different, nay, inconsistent 
and opposite, (as these of white and black must be), 
modifications at the same time 1 Or must we suppose 
distinct parts in an indivisible substance, one for 
black, another for white, and another for red ideas, 
and so of the rest of those infinite sensations which 
we have m sorts and degrees ; all which we can dis- 
tinctly perceive, and so are distinct ideas, some where- 
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LRCT. of are opposite as heat aud cold, which yet a man 

^ may feel at the same time V’ Leibnitz has not only 

given a refutation of Locke’s Essay, but likewise of 
his Examination of MalehraiicJie. In reference to 
Op^osedby the passage I have just quoted, Leibnitz saj's “Mr 
“ * Locke asks, ‘ Can the same unextended, indivisible 
substance, have different, nay, inconsistent and oppo- 
site modifications, at the same time 2’ I reply, it can. 
What IS inconsistent m the same object, is not incon- 
sistent m the representation of diileient objects winch 
we conceive at the same moment. For this there is no 


Arutotic 
opposed to 
forcgoinj; 
doctrioe 


His new, 
as poia 
phrased by 
PhilcpoDus 


necessity that there should be different parts in the soul, 
as it is not necessary that thoie should be different 
parts in the point on which, however, different angles 
rest.” “ The same thing had, however, been even better 
said by Aristotle, whose doctiine I prefer translating 
to you, as moie perspicuous, m the following jiassage 
from Joannes Grammaticus, (better known by the 
surname Philopouus), — a Gieck pliilosoj^hcr, who 
flourished towards the middle of the sixth century. 
It IS taken from the Piologuc to his valuable com- 
mentary on the De Anima of Aristotle ; and, what is 
curious, the very supposition winch on Locke’s doctrine 
would infer the corporeal nature of mind, is alleged 
by the Aristotelians and Condillac, in proof of its im- 
materiality. “ Nothmg bodily, says Aristotle, can, at 
the same time, in the same part, receive contraries 
The finger cannot at once be wholly participant of 
white and of black, nor can it, at once and in the 
same place, be both hot and cold. But the sense at 
the same moment apprehends contraries. Wherefore, 
it knows that this is first, and that second, and that 
it discrimmates the black from tbe white. In what 


a Jiemarques aur le SenUmeni du phtca, edit, ^rdmazm, p, 461 .~£d. 
Pire Mahl/randiej Opera PhilosQ- 
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manner, tlieiefore, docs sight simultaneously perceive 
contraries ^ Does it do so by the same ^ or does it 
by one part apprehend black, by another, white 1 If 
it does so by the same, it must apprehend these with- 
out parts, and it is incorporeal. But if by one part it 
apprehends this quality, and by another that, — this, he 
says, is the same as if I perceived this, and you that. 
But it is necessary that that which judges should be 
one and the same, and that it should even apprehend 
by the same the objects which are judged. Body 
cannot, at the same moment and by the same part, 
apply itself to contiaiies or things absolutely different. 
But sense at once applies itself to black and to white , 
it, therefore, applies itself mdivisibly. It is thus 
shown to be incorporeal. For if by one part it appre- 
hended white, by another part apprehended black, it 
could not discern the one colour from the other ; for 
no one can distinguish that which is perceived by 
himself as diffeieiit from that which is perceived by 
another.”® So far Pliiloponus. 


LECT. 

XIV 


Dr Brown calls the sensation of sweet one mental Critioi!.m of 
state, the sensation of cold another ; and as the one of doctrine 


these states may exist without the other, they are con- 


sequently different states. But will it be maintained 


a The text of Aristotle here par- 
tially paraiihrased, (Froeem f 
ed 1535), and more fully lu CoiU' 
nientary on texts 144, 149, is as fol> 
lows — Kal Sij\oy Sri rj trapf ovk 
6<m rh ^(rxo-TOV aiffOriT'fipiov avdym} 
ydp airr6fLevov avrov Kpiutw 

KpTvop 0(jre 

Sexfrai Kptyeiv art erepoy rb y\i/Kb 
ToO \€u/cov, Set iyi riui &ii<pu 

bijKa flyai Ovru fibv yap k&v tov 
iyii toD Se irii attrOoio, h.v 

6^7] oTi €Tcpa dWr}\(i)y Ae? 5^ r2> %v 
\4yeiP Bn Brepoy knpoy ydp y\vKh 
ToO \€VKov A«7«i &pa rh avrB "Xlorc 


&s Xey«i, oBra rral I'oei xal edffBiyerat 
*'Ori fiky oZy ovx Kex&’pio’/icvois 

Kptyfiy rd K 6 ;i^upc 0 ’/iei'a, Bn 5* 

ouS* iy xP^^Vi ^yrevBfy 

^floTrep ydp rb avrb Acyei on enpoy, 
rb dyaBby koI KaKBvf oSru xal St€ 
Bdnpoy \4y€t bn Brepoy Kal Bdrtpov, 
ou Kard avixPf^ijKb? rb Sre \4ya 8', 
oToy yvy Aeyu or< krepoy, ou /tevroi 
on yvy erepoy 'AA\' ovro) \4yeif Kal 
vty, Kal 8 ti yvy &na &pa 
dxvpiVToy Kal 4y dxwptarqi XP^^V 

De Animaj lib in c 2, § 11 Cf 
§§ 9, 10, 12, IS, 14, with the relative 
commentary by Philoponus — ^Ed 
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that we cannot, at one and the same moment, feel the 
sensations of sweet and cold, or that sensations form- 
ing apart different states, do, when coexistent in the 
same subject, form only a single state ^ 

The doctrine that the mind can attend to, or he 
conscious of, only a single object at a time, would, in 
fact, involve the conclusion that all compaiison and 
discrimination are impossible ; but compaiison and 
discrimination being possible, this possibility disproves 
the truth of the counter-proposition. An act of com- 
panson or discrimination supposes that Ave are able to 
comprehend, in one indivisible consciousness, the dif- 
ferent objects to be compared or discriminated. Were 
I only conscious of one object at one time, I could 
never possibly bring them into relation , each could be 
apprehended only separately, and for itself For in 
the moment in Avhich I am conscious of the object A, 
I am, ex hypothesi, unconscious of the object I> , and 
in the moment I am conscious of the object B, I am 
unconscious of the object A. So far, in fact, from con- 
sciousness not being competent to the cognisance of 
two things at once, it is only possible under that cog- 
nisance as its condition. For Aiuthout discrimination 
there could be no consciousness , and discrimination 
necessarily supposes two tcims to be discriminated. 

No judgment could be possible were not the subject 
and predicate of a propo.sition thought together by the 
mind, although expres.sed in language one after the 
other. Nay, as Aristotle has observed, a syllogism 
forms in thought one simultaneous act and it is only 
the necessity of retailing it piecemeal and by succes- 

a This 18 said by Anstotle of tbo fca 2 rh ff^vOeo'ts ns poi)fid- 

act of judgment, but the remark ap* ruv Sxnrfp omuif Tb 

plies to that of reasoning also See li' wotoWf roSro 6 vovs eKcuFToy — 
Ammoj m 6 'Ev dts rb Sp, 
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sion, in order to accommodate thought to the imper- lect 

fection of its vehicle, — language, that affords the ap 

pearance of a consecutive existence. Some languages, 
as the Sanscrit, the Latin, and the Greek, express the 
syntactical relations by flexion, and not by mere jux- 
taposition. Their sentences are thus bound up into 
one organic whole, the precedmg parts remaining sus- 
pended in the mind, till the meaning, like an electric 
spark, IS flashed from the conclusion to the commence- 
ment. This IS the reason of the greater rhetorical 
eSect of terminating the Latin period by the verb. 

And to take a mere elementary example, — “How 
could the mind comprehend these words of Horace, 

‘ Baechiim in remotia canuina nipibus 
Vidi docenteni,’ 

unless it could seize at once those images in which the 
adjectives are separated from their substantives * ” “ 

The modern philosophers who have agitated this thu ques- 
question, are not aware that it was one canvassed like- lure'd m 
wise in the schools of the middle ages. It was there ouhfmd- 
expressed by the proposition, Possitne intellectus noster 
plui'a simul intelligere.P Maintaining the negative, 
we find St Thomas, Cajetanus, Ferrariensis, Capreolus, 
Hervaeus, Alexander Alensis, Albertus Magnus, and 
Durandus, while the affinnative was asserted byScotus, 

Occam, Gregorius, Anminensis, Lichetus, Marsilius, 

Biel, and others.’’' 

Supposing that the mind is not limited to the simul- How mmj 
taneous consideration of a single object, a question thi mmr” 
arises. How many objects can it embrace at once ^ once » 

a [Bonstetten, Etvdea de I'ffomme, Aid ) Nemesma, De Natara Horn- 
tom 11 . p 377, note ] nu, c vii p 184, ed Motthiei ] 

/9 [See Aqiiinaa, Smnma, pars l, qu y For these authorities, see G'oiiim- 
83, art 4 Cf Alex Aphcodisieasis, bricenses. In De Anima, lib iil c 
De Aiitma, lib i c 22, f 134 a (ed. viu qu 6, p. 499 et seq — Ei> 
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You will recollect that I formerly stated that the 
greater the number of objects among which the atten- 
tion of the mind is distributed, the feebler and less 
distmct will he its cognisance of each. 

" PluTibna intentaa, minor est ad singula sensus " 

Consciousness will thus be at its maximum of intensity 
when attention is concentrated on a single object, 
and the question comes to be, how many several ob- 
jects can the mind simultaneously survey, not with 
vivacity, but without absolute confusion 1 I find this 
problem stated and differently answered, by different 
philosophers, and appaiently without a knowledge of 
each other. By Charles Bonnet “ the mind is allowed 
to have a distinct notion of six objects at once ; by 
Abraham Tucker^ the number is limited to four; while 
Destutt-Tracy'*' again amplifies it to six The opinion 
of the first and last of these philosophers appears to 
me correct You can easily make the experiment for 
yourselves, but you must be aware of grouping the ob- 
jects into classes. If you throw a handful of marbles 
on the floor, you will find it difficult to view at once 
more than six, or seven at most, without confusion ; 
but if you group them into twos, or threes, or fives, 
you can comprehend as many groups as you can units, 
because the mind considers these gioups only as units, 
— ^it views them as wholes, and tliiows their parts out 
of consideration. You may perform the experiment 
also by an act of imagination. 


a [Eamt de Piycluilogie, o xxxviu who allows us to embrace, at one 
p 132 Compare his A na%ltfyue view, five unities D’Alembert, 
sur Mtik, tom i a xiii p 163 et 8 c 7 ] Imyea, yo\ iv pp 40,131 Ancillon, 
P [Light of Katme, c xiv § 5 ] Komemtx Milam/es, tom ii. p 1.35 

7 [Idfologie, tom i p 453 Com- Malebranche, Btcherihe, liv iii. o 2, 
pare Degerando, Des Signet, i. 1G7, tom i p 191 ] 
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Before leaving this subject, T shall make some ob- lect. 

servations on the value of attention, considered in its 

highest degree as an act of will, and on the import- 
ance of forming betimes the habit of deliberate con- 
centration. 


The greater capacity of contmiious thinking that a vaiuc of 

1 1 -111 
man possesses, the longer and more steadily can he conBiderd 

..1 mitfehighevt 

lollow out the same tram of thought, — ^tne stronger is degree as .»ii 

1 . 1 ^ ai-tofwill 

his power oi attention; and in proportion to ms power 
of attention will be the success with which his labour 


IS rewarded. All commencement is difficult ; and this 
IS more especially true of intellectual effort When we 
turn for the first time our view on any given object, 
a hundred other things still retain possession of our 
thoughts. Even when we are able, by an arduous 
exertion, to bieak loose from the matters which have 
previously engiossed us, or which every moment force 
themselves on our consideration, — even when a reso- 
lute determination, or the attraction of the new object, 
has smoothed the way on which we are to travel ; 
still the mind is contmually perplexed by the glimmer 
of intiusive and distracting thoughts, which prevent 
it from placing that which should exclusively occupy 
its view, in the full clearness of an undivided light. 
How great soever may be the interest which we take 
in the new object, it will, however, only be fully estab- 
lished as a favourite when it has been fused into 


an integi'al part of the system of our previous know- 
ledge, and of our established associations of thoughts, 
feelings, and desires. But this can only be accom- 
plished by time and custom. Our imagmation and 
our memory, to which we must resort for materials 
with which to illustrate and enliven our new study, 
accord us their aid unwillingly, — indeed, only by 
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compulsion. But if we are vigorous enough to pursue 
our course in spite of obstacles, every step, as we ad- 
vance, wiU be found easier , the mind becomes more 
animated and energetic ; the distractions gradually di- 
minish; the attention IS nioie exclusively concentrated 
upon its object ; the kindred ideas flow with greater 
freedom and abundance, and afford an easier selection 
of what IS suitable for illustiation. At length, our 
system of thought haimonises with our puisuit. The 
whole man becomes, as it may be, philosopher, or his- 
tonan, or poet , he lives only in the trains of thought 
relatmg to this character. He now energises freely, 
and, consequently, with pleasure; for pleasuie is the 
reflex of unforced and unimpeded energy. All that is 
produced in this state of mind, bears the stamp of ex- 
cellence and perfection. Helvctius justly observes, 
that the very feeblest intellect is capable of compre- 
hending the inference of one mathematical position 
from another, and even of making such an infer once 
itself.” Now, the most difficult and complicate de- 
monstrations in the woiks of a Newton or a Laplace, 
are all made up of such immediate inferences. They 
are like houses composed of single bricks. No greater 
exertion of intellect is required to make a thousand 
such inferences than is requisite to make one ; as the 
effort of laying a single brick is the maximum of any 
individual effort in the construction of such a house. 
Thus, the diflerence between an ordinary mind and 
the mind of a Newton, consists principally in this, that 
the one is capable of the application of a more contin- 
uous attention than the other, — that a Newton is able 
without fatigue to connect inference with inference in 
one long series towards a deteiminate end ; while the 
man of inferior capacity is soon obliged to break or let 

a De VE)tpr\l, HuconiB ui. c. ly —Ed 
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fall the thread which he had begun to spin. This is, lect. 
in fact, what Sir Isaac, with equal modesty and shrewd — 
ness, himself admitted. To one who complimented Ne^o” 
him on his genius, he replied that if he had made any 
discoveries, it was owing more to patient attention 
than to any other talent.” There is but little analogy 
between mathematics and play-acting; but I heard 
the great Mrs Siddons, in nearly the same language, 
attribute the whole superiority of her unnvaUed talent 
to the more intense study which she bestowed upon 
her parts. If what Alcibiades, in the Symposium^ of 
Plato, narrates of Socrates were true, the father of Socrates. 
Greek philosophy must have possessed this faculty of 
meditation or continuous attention in the highest 
degree. The story, indeed, has some appearance of 
exaggeration ; but it shows what Alcibiades, or rather 
Plato through him, deemed the requisite of a great 
thinker. According to this report, in a military expe- 
dition which Socrates made along with Alcibiades, the 
philosopher ivas seen by the Athenian army to stand 
for a whole day and a night, untd the breaking of the 
second morning, motionless, with a fixed gaze, — ^thus 
showing that he was uninterruptedly engrossed with 
the consideration of a single subject: “And thus,” 
says Alcibiades, “ Socrates is ever wont to do when 
his mind is occupied with inquiries in which there are 
difficulties to be overcome. He then never interrupts 
his meditation, and forgets to eat, and drink, and 
sleep, — everything, in short, until his inquiry has 
reached its termination, or, at least, until he has seen 
some light in it.” In this history there may be, as I 
have said, exaggeration; but stiU the truth of the 
principle is undeniable. Like Newton, Descartes arro- Descartes 

o See BevVs Works, p 537 P 220 . — ^Ed. 

VOL. I. E 
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^ had accomplished more than other men, that he attri- 

Bacon. buted to the superiority of his method and Bacon, 
in lihft manner, eulogises his method, in that it places 
all men mth equal attention upon a level, and leaves 
little or nothing to the prerogatives of genius.^ Nay, 
genius itself has been -analysed by the shrewdest ob- 
servers into a higher capacity of attention, “ Genius,” 
HeivetiuB. says Helvetius,''' whom we have already quoted, “ is 
nothing but a continued attention,” (ime attention 
Buffon. suivie.) “ Genius," says Buffon,® “ is only a protracted 
patience,” {u7ie longue 'patience.) “ In the exact sci- 
Cavier cnccs, at least,” says Cuvier,' “ it is the patience of 
a sound intellect, when invincible, which truly consti- 
chMier- tutes genius.” And Chesterfield has also observed, 
that “ the power of applying an attention, steady and 
undissipated, to a single object, is the sure mark of a 
superior genius 

These examples and authorities concur in establish- 
ing the important truth, that he who would, with suc- 
cess, attempt discovery, either by inquiiy into the 
works of nature, or by meditation on the phjenomena 
of mind, must acquire the faculty of abstracting him- 
self, for a season, from the invasion of surrounding 
objects, must be able even, in a certain degree, to 
emancipate himself from the dominion of the body, 
, ,and live, as it were, a pure mtelligence, within the 

Inataocea of , . o ^ 

or/bstaL thoughts. This faculty has been mam- 

tion. fested, more or less, by aH whose names are associated 


alhseowsdelaMithode,'^ 1 — Ed 
S Nov Org , lib. i. aph. 61 — Ed 

7 De V Esprit, Discoura m chap 
IT. — Ed 

8 [Quoted by Fonelle, Manuel, p 
371] 


E [Ehge Hatonque de M Hauy, 
quoted by Toussamt, De la Pemie, 
p 219] 

( Letters to his Son Letter Ixxxix. 
[Compare Bonnet, Essai Analytiqae, 
tom 1 ., pi6face, p 8 ] 
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with the progress of the intellectual sciences. In some, leot 

indeed, the power of abstraction almost degenerated ^ 

into a habit akin to disease, and the examples which 
now occur to me, would almost induce me to retract 
what I have said about the exaggeration of Plato's 
history of Socrates. 

Archimedes,® it is well known, was so absorbed in a Archimedes 
geometiical meditation, tliat he was first aware of the 
stoimmg of Syracuse by his own death-wound, and 
his exclamation on the entrance of Roman soldiers 
was , — Noll turhare circulos meos. In like manner, 

Joseph Scaliger,*® the most learned of men, when a Joseph 
Protestant student in Pans, was so engrossed m the 
study of Homer, that he became aware of the mas- 
sacre of St Bartholomew, and of his own escape, only 
on the day subsequent to the catastrophe. The philoso- 
pher Carneades''' was habitually liable to fits of medi- Camecies 
tation so profound, that, to prevent him sinking from 
inanition, Ins maid found it necessary to feed him like 
a child. And it is reported of Newton, that, while Newton 
cngaoicd in his mathematical researches, he sometimes 
forgot to dine. Cardan,* one of the most illustrious Cudim 
of philosophers and mathematicians, was once, upon a 
journey, so lost in thought, that he forgot both his way 
and the object of his journey To the questions of his 
drh'^er whither he should proceed, he made no answer ; 
and when he came to himself at nightfall, he was sur- 
prised to find the carriage at a stand-still, and directly 
under a gallows. The mathematician Vieta' was some- vieia. 


a See Valerius Maximus, lib viii 
c 7 —Ed 

S See D. Heinsius, In Josephi 
ScalK/di Ohiliim Funebns OraUo, 
(1G0<)), p 1 j— Ed 
7 Valeims Maximus, loc. cti. — Ed. 


t [Steeb, Clber dm Menschm, ii. 
671] 

6 See Thnanus, Ifutoriai am tern- 
ports, bb cxxix , tom v. p 1045, ed 
1030 —Ed. 
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times so buiieci in meditation, that for hours he bore 
more resemblance to a dead person than to a living, 
and ivas then wholly unconscious of everything going 
on around him. On the day of his marriage, the great 
Budseus forgot eveiything in his philological specula- 
tions, and he was only awakened to the affairs of tlie 
external world by a tardy embassy from the mamage- 
party, ivho found him absorbed in the composition of 
his Commentani. 

It is beautifully observed by Malebranclic, “ that 
the discovery of truth can only be made by the labour 
of attention ; because it is only the labour of atten- 
tion which has light for its reward and, in an- 
other place ^ — “ The attention of the intellect is a na- 
tural prayer by which wc obtain the enlightenment of 
reason. B at since the Fcill, the intellect frequently expe- 
riences appalling droughts, it cannot pray, the labour 
of attention fatigues and af&icts it. In fact, this labour 
is at firist great, and the recompense scanty , ivlnle, at 
the same time, we are unceasingly solicited, piessed, 
agitated by the imagination and the passions, whose 
inspiration and impulses it is always agieeable to 
obey. Nevertheless, it is a matter of necessity; we 
must invoke reason to be enlightened; there is no 
other way of obtaining light and intelligence but by 
the labour of attention. Faith is a gift of God which 
we earn not by our merits ; hut intelligence is a gift 
usually only conceded to desert. Faith is a pure 
grace in every sense; but the understanding of a 
truth is a grace of such a character that it must be 
merited by labour, or by the co-operation of grace. 
Those, then, who are capable of this labour, and who 


a TraiU de Morale, partie i chap $ Ibid , partie i. chap v § 4 — 
VL g 1. £d. 
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are always attentive to the truth which ought to 
guide them, have a disposition which would undoubt- 
edly deserve a name more magnificent than those 
bestowed on the most splendid virtues. But although 
this habit or this virtue be inseparable from the love 
of order, it is so little known among us that I do 
not know if we have done it the honour of a par- 
ticular name. May I, therefore, be pardoned in calling 
it by the equivocal name of force of intellect. To 
acquire this tme force by which the intellect sup- 
ports the labour of attention, it is necessary to begin 
betimes to labour ; for, in the course of nature, 
we can only acquire habits by acts, and can only 
strengthen them by exercise But perhaps the only 
difBculty IS to begin We recollect that we began, 
and that we were obliged to leave oflF. Hence we get 
discouraged, we think ourselves unfit for meditation; 
we renounce reason. If this be the case, Avhatever we 
may allege to justify our sloth and negligence, we 
renounce Aurtue, at least in part. For without the 
labour of attention, Ave shall never comprehend the 
grandeur of religion, the sanctity of morals, the little- 
ness of all that IS not God, the absurdity of the pas- 
sions, and of aU our internal miseries. AVithout this 
labour, the soul will live in blindness and in disorder; 
because there is naturally no other way to obtain the 
light that should conduct us . we shall be eternally 
under disquietude and in strange embaixassment ; for 
we fear everything when we walk in darkness and 
surrounded by precipices. It is true that faith guides 
and supports ; but it does so only as it produces some 
light by the attention which it excites in us ; for light 
alone is what can assure minds, like ours, Avhich have 
so many enemies to fear.” 


LECT. 

XIV. 
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XIV ^ 

L_ when I began ; but the tratli and importance of the 

observations are so great, and they are so admirably 
expressed m Malebranche’s own inimitable style, that 
it was not easy to leave off. They are only a frag- 
ment of a very valuable chapter on the subject, to 
Study of ■^hich I would earnestly refer you, — indeed, I may 
iDgs'of oppoitunity of saying, that there is no phi- 

biunc'iie losophical author who can be more profitably studied 
than Malcbranche. As a thmker, he is peihaps the 
most profound that France has ever produced ; and 
as a writer on philosophical subjects, there is not an- 
other European author who can be placed before hnn. 
Hia style is a model at once of dignity and of natural 
ease ; and no metaphysician has been able to express 
himself so cleaily and precisely v itliout resorting to 
technical and scholastic terms. That he was the author 
of a celebrated, but exploded h}'potliesis, is, perhaps, 
the reason why he is far less studied than he otherwise 
deserves. His works are of principal value for the 
admirable observations on human nature which they 
embody ; and were everything to be expunged from 
them connected with the Vtsw?i of all Things in the 
Deity, and even with the Cartesian hypotheses m gene- 
ral, they would still remain an inestimable treasury of 
the acutest analyses, expressed m the most appropri- 
ate, and, therefore, the most admirable, eloquence. In 
the last respect, he is only approached, certainly not 
surpassed, by Hume and Mendelssohn. 

I have dwelt at greater length upon the practical 
bearings of Attention, not only because this principle 
constitutes the better half of all intellectual power, 
but because it is of consequence that you should be 
fuUy aware of the incalculable importance of acquir- 
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ing, by early and continued exercise, the habit of 
attention. There are, however, many points of great 
moment on which I have not touched, and the depen- 
dence of Memory upon Attention might alone form 
an interesting matter of discussion. You will find 
some excellent observations on this subject in the first 
and third volumes of Mr Stewart’s 

a See Coll. Worts, ii. p 122 et seq , and p. 352 — Ed. 
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LECTUEE XV. 


CONSCIOUSNESS, — ITS EVIDENCE AND AUTHOEITY. 


Having now concluded the discussion in regard to 
what Consciousness is, and shown you that it con- 
stitutes the fundamental form of every act of know- 
ledge ; — I now proceed to consider it as the source 
from whence we must derive every fact in the Philo- 
sophy of Mind. And, in prosecution of tins purpose, 
I shall, in the first place, endeavour to show you that 
it really is the principal, if not the only source, from 
which all knowledge of the mental phtenomena must 
he obtained,® in the second place, I shall consider 
the character of its evidence, and what, under differ- 
ent relations, are the different degrees of its autho- 
rity ; and, in the last place, I shall state what, and of 
what nature, are the more general phaenomena which 


a Under the first head here speci- 
fied, the Author occasionally deliv- 
ered from the Chair three lectures, 
which contained “ a summaiy view 
of the nervous system in the higher 
animalB, more especially m man; 
and a statement of some of the re- 
sults obtained [by him] from an ex- 
tensive and accurate induction on 
the size of the Encephalns and its 
principal parts both in man and the 
lower animals, — serving to {irove that 
no assistance is afibrded to Mental 
Fhilosoxihy by the examination of 


the Nervous System, and that the 
doctrine, or doctrines, -nhich found 
upon the snjiposed parallelism of 
biam and mind, are, as far as ob- 
servation extends, wholly ground- 
less ” These lectures, os foreign m 
their details from the general subject 
of the Course, are omitted in the 
present publication A general sum- 
mary of the pnncipal conclusions to 
which the researches of the Author 
on this subject conducted him, will 
be found in Appendix II — Ed 
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it reveals. Having terminated these, I shall then lect 

descend to the consideration of the special faculties of 

hnowledge, that is, to the particular modifications of 
which consciousness is susceptible. 

We proceed to consider, in the first place, the Thepossibi- 
authority, — the certainty, of this instrument Now, icSoph^^im- 
it is at once evident, that philosophy, as it affirms its ^cmcity of 

•1 1 i /r» 1 A conscious- 

own possibility, must ainrm the veracity of conscious- new 
ness ; for, as philosophy is only a scientific develop- 
ment of the facts which consciousness reveals, it fol- 
lows, that phdosophy, in denying or doubting the tes- 
timony of consciousness, would deny or doubt its own 
existence. If, therefore, philosophy be not felo de se, 
it must not invalidate the integnty of that which is ; 
as it were, the heart, the punctum sediens, of its being, 
and as it would actively mamtam its own credit, it 
must be able positively to vindicate the truth of con- 
sciousness . for, as Lucretius* well observes, 


Ut m Fabnca, si prava est Regula pnma, 
Norraaqiie si fallax rectis legiombus eiat. 

Omnia luendosc fieri, atque obstipa necessnm est ; 
Sic igitur Ratio tibi rerum prava necesse est, 
Falsaque sit, falsis qusecunque ab Seusibus orta est ” 


And Leibnitz^ truly says — ^“If our immediate inter- 
nal experience could possibly deceive us, there could 
no longer be for us any truth of fact {veritd de fait), 
nay, nor any truth of reason {vSrite de raison).” 

So far there is, and can be, no dispute; if phi- 
losophy is possible, the evidence of consciousness is 
authentic. No philosopher denies its authority, and 
even the Sceptic can only attempt to show, on the 
hypothesis of th^Dogmatist, that consciousness, as at 

a Be Serum Natura, hb iv. 516 (S Nouvearux Essata, liv u c. 27, 
—Ed § 13 —Ed 
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vaxiauce witli itself, is, therefore, on that hypothesis, 
mendacious. 

But if the testimony of consciousness be in itself 
confessedly above all suspicion, it follows, that we in- 
quire into the conditions or laws which regulate the 
legitimacy of its applications. The conscious mmd 
bemg at once the source from which we must derive 
our knowledge of its phienomena, and the mean 
through Avhich that knowledge is obtained. Psycho- 
logy is only an evolution, by consciousness, of the 
facts which consciousness itself reveals. As every 
system of Mental Philosophy is thus only an exposi- 
tion of these facts, every such system, consequently, 
is true and complete, as it fairly and fully exhibits 
what, and what only, consciousness exhibits. 

But, it may be objected, — if consciousness be the 
only revelation we possess of om’ intellectual nature, 
and if consciousness be also the sole ciiterion by which 
we can interpret the meaning of what this revelation 
contains, this revelation must be very obscuie, — this 
criterion must be very uncertain, seeing that the 
various systems of philosophy all equally appeal to 
this revelation, and to this criterion, in support of 
the most contradictory opinions. As to the fact of 
the variety and contradiction of philosophical sys- 
tems,— this cannot be denied, and it is also true that 
aU these systems either openly profess allegiance to 
consciousness, or silently confess its authority. But 
admitting all this, I am still bold enough to main- 
tain, that consciousness affords not merely the only 
revelation, and only criterion of philosophy, but that 
this revelation is naturally clear, — ^this criterion, in 
itseK, unerring. The history of philosophy, like the 
history of theology, is only, it is too true, the history 
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of variations, and we must admit of the book of con- lect. 

XV 

sciousness what a great Calvinist divme" bitterly 

confessed of the book of Scriptme, — 

“ Hic liber est in quo quaint sua dogmata qmaque ; 

Invenit et pariter dogniata quisqiie sua ” 

In regard, however, to either revelation, it can be Cause of 
shown that the source of this diversity is not in the piuiosoph) 
book, but in the reader. If men wiU go to the Bible, 
not to ask of it what they shall believe, but to find in 
it what they believe abeady, the standard of umty and 
truth becomes in human hands only a Lesbian rule.^ 

And if philosophers, m place of evolving their doc- 
trines out of consciousness, resort to consciousness 
only when they are able to quote its authority in 
confirmation of their preconceived opinions, philoso- 
phical systems, like the sandals of Theramenes,’’' may 
fit any feet, but can never pretend to represent the 
immutability of nature. And that philosophers have 
been, for the most part, guilty of this, it is not ez- 
trcmely difficult to show. They have seldom or never 
taken the facts of consciousness, the whole facts of con- 
sciousness, and nothing but the facts of consciousness. 

They have either overlooked, or rejected, or inteqiolated. 

Before we are entitled to accuse consciousness of^y^^i^ 
being a false, or vacillating, or ill-informed witness, 
we are bound, first of all, to see whether there be any 
rules by which, in employing the testimony of con- bJViuch. 
sciousness, we must be governed; and whether philo- 
sophers have evolved their systems out of conscious- 

^ ^ _ - / -n BClOUSnCBS, 

aS WerenfelSi DtggerCaitones, Am- ftav&f'.—MD, irc must be 

Btel, 1716, vul 11 p 391 — y &7}pafi€y7js BA rb fUvtiiov go>ciDcd 

jS Aristotle, Mh Ntc , v 10: Tow irpootpeVe* 

yap&optffTOv a6pi<rros KaXBKovJivitrTiVf ‘iroXirefar, TS-SBoppos Flu> 

StffTTfp Kal TTjs Afff^las oiKoBofATis 6 tarcb, Kiciost — OperO/ vol i p 524 
ao\ifiSiuos vphs y^p o’^rjfui (ed 1599) —Ed 

TOW Xf0ow fifraKiveirai Kal oil fi4pti B 
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!_ rules under which alone the evidence of consciousness 

can be fairly and fully given, and, consequently, under 
which alone consciousness can sen’^e as an infallible 
standard of certainty and truth, and if philosopheis 
have despised or neglected these, then must we 
remove the reproach from the instrument, and affix it 
to those blundering workmen who have not known 
how to handle and apply it In attemptmg to vindi- 
cate the veracity and peispicuity of this, the natural, 
revelation of our mental being, 1 shall, therefore, first, 
endeavour to enumerate and explain the general rules 
by which we must be governed m applpng conscious- 
ness as a mean of internal observation, and there- 
after show how the variations and contiadictions of 
phUosojiliy have all arisen horn the nolation of one 
or more of these laws. If I accomplish this at pic- 
sent but impcifcctly, I may at least plead in excuse, 
that the task I undertake is one that has not been 


previously attempted. I, therefore, request that you 
win view what I am to state to you on this subject 
rather as the outline of a com’se of reasoning, than as 
anything pretending to finished argument. 

Three grand In attempting a scientific deduction of the phdoso- 
which con- ' jihy of mind from the data of consciousness, there are, 
c“rbe”iet'i- m all, if I generalise coriectly, three laws which afford 
pIlLl] tu Ihc the exclusive conditions of psychological legitimacy, 
tioo of itfl These laws, or regulative conditions, aie self-eAident, 
^phffino- neverto have beenclearlyproposed to 

themselves by philosophers, — in philosophical specula- 
tion, they have certainly never been adequately obeyed. 
1 The law The First of these rules is, — That no fact be assumed 
mony.° as a fact of consciousness but what is ultimate and 
simple. This I would call the law of Parcimony. 
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The Second, — ^that which I would style the law of lect 

Integrity, is — That the whole facts of consciousness be 

taken without reserve or hesitation, whether given as oftolpity 
constituent, or as regulative, data. 

The Third is, — That nothing but the facts of con- 3 The Law 
sciousness be taken, or, if inferences of reasoning be “ooy 
admitted, that these at least be recognised as legiti- 
mate only as deduced from, and m subordination to, 
the immediate data of consciousness, and every posi- 
tion rejected as illegitimate, which is contradictory of 
these. This I would call the law of Harmony. 

I shall consider these in their order. 

I. The first law, that of Parciniony, is, — That no i Tiie Lw 
fact be assumed as a fact of consciousness but what is mony 
ultimate and simple. AVhat is a fact of consciousness Fact of con- 
This question oi all others requires a precise and arti- «hat» 
culate answer, but I have not found it adequately 
answered in any psychological author. 

In the first place, every mental phrenomenon may i Pnmar) 

1 n 1 r o T. , and uniiei- 

be called a tact ot consciousness. Hut as we distm- sai 

guish consciousness from the special faculties, though 
these are all only modifications of consciousness, — only 
branches of which consciousness is the trunk, so we 
distinguish the special and derivative phsenomena of 
mind from those that are primary and universal, and 
give to the latter the name of facts of consciousness, as 
more eminently worthy of that appellation. In an act 
of perception, for example, I distmguish the pen I hold 
in my hand, and my hand itself, from my mind per- 
ceiving them. This distinction is a particular fact, — 
the fact of a particular faculty, perception. But there 
is a general fact, a general distinction, of which this is 
only a special case. This general fact is the distinc- 
tion of the Ego and non-Ego, and it belongs to con- 
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fore, in our analysis of the intellectual pluenomena, we 

arrive at an element which we cannot reduce to a gene- 
ralisation from experience, but which lies at the root 
of all experience, and which we cannot, therefore, re- 
solve into any higher prmciple, — this we properly call 
a fact of consciousness. Looking to such a fact of 
consciousness as the last result of an analysis, we call 
it an ultimate prmciple; looking from it as the first 
constituent of all intellectual combination, we call it a 
primai'y principle. A fact of consciousness is, thus, a 
simple, and, as we regard it, either an ultimate, or a 
primary, datum of intelligence. It obtains also various 
denominations ; sometimes it is called an a priori 
principle, sometimes a fnuclamen ted laiv of mind, some- 
times a transcendental condition of thought,® &c. &c. 

2 Noces- But, in the second place, this, its character of ulti- 

mate priority, supposes its character of necessity. It 
must be impossible not to think it. In fact, by its 
necessity alone can we recognise it as an original 
datum of intelligence, and distinguish it from any 
mere result of generahsation and custom. 

3 Gnon In the third place, this fact, as ultimate, is also given 
beiief^onuT to US With a mere behef of its reality, in other words, 

consciousness reveals that it is, but not why or how 
it IS. This is evident. Were this fact given us, not 
only with a belief, but with a knowledge of how or 
why it is, in that case it would be a derivative, and 
not a primary, datum. For that whereby we were 
thus enabled to comprehend its how and why, — ^in 
other words, the reason of its existence, — ^this would be 
relatively prior, and to it or to its antecedent must we 
ascend, until we arrive at that primary fact, in which 

a See Rculs WqtLs, p. 755 el seq, — Es. 
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we must at last believe, — which we must take upon lect. 

trust, but which we could not comprehend, that is, — ^ 

think under a higher notion. 

A fact of consciousness is thus, — ^that whose exist- 
ence IS given and guaranteed by an original and ne- 
cessary belief. But there is an important distinction 
to be here made, which has not only been overlooked 
by all philosophers, but has led some of the most dis- 
tinguished into no inconsiderable errors. 

The facts of consciousness are to be considered in Tiie fact- of 
two points of view, either as evidencing their owune^stobo 
ideal or phEenomcnal existence, or as evidencing the in tuupomts 
objective existence of somethmg else beyond them “ A eitiioi as 
belief in the former is not identical with a belief in thifrran’’' 
the latter. The one cannot, the other may possibly, cuccj or tlio 
be refused In the ease of a common witness, we CMstince 

cannot doubt the fact of his personal reality, nor the tinoKbc 
fact of his testimony as emitted, but we can always 
doubt the truth of that ivhich his testimony avers. So 
it is with consciousness. We cannot possibly refuse no» f..r 
the fact of its evidence as given, but we may hesitate posable m 
to admit that beyond itself of which it assuies us. I i tact of 
shall explain by taking an example. In the act of nt-s ii 

— ^ ^ , lustrated in 

hiXternal rerception, consciousness gives as a conjunct the case of 
fact, the existence of Me or Self as perceiving, and 
the existence of something different from Me or Self 
as perceived. Now the reality of this, as a subjective 
datum, — as an ideal phsenomenon, it is absolutely 
impossible to doubt without doubting the existence of 
consciousness, for consciousness is itself this fact; and 
to doubt the existence of consciousness is absolutely 
impossible; for as such a doubt could not exist, except 
in and through consciousness, it would, consequently, 

a See Jteid’a WorU, Note A, p 743 ef sej — Ed 
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In tlio case 
of Memory 


annihilate itself. We should doubt that we doubted. 
As contained, — as given, in an act of consciousness, 
the contrast of mind knowmg and matter known can- 
not be denied. 

But the whole phsenomenon as given in conscious- 
ness may be admitted, and yet its inference disputed. 
It may be said, consciousness gives the mental subject 
as perceiving an external object, contradistinguished 
from it as perceived ; all this we do not, and cannot, 
deny. But consciousness is only a phsenomenon, — 
the contrast between the subject and object may be 
only apparent, not real; the object given as an ex- 
ternal reabty, may only be a mental representation, 
which the mind is, by an unknown law, determined 
unconsciously to produce, and to mistake for some- 
thing different from itself All this may be said and 
believed, without self-contradiction, — nay, all this has, 
by the immense majority of modern philosophers, been 
actually said and believed. 

In like manner, in an act of Memory consciousness 
connects a present existence with a past. I cannot 
deny the actual phaenomenon, because my denial would 
be suicidal, but I can, without self-contradiction, assert 
that consciousness may be a false witness in regard to 
any former existence; and I may maintain, if I please, 
that the memory of the past, in consciousness, is no- 
thing but a phaenomenon, which has no reality beyond 
the present. There are many other facts of conscious- 
ness which we cannot but admit as ideal phsenomena, 
but may discredit as guaranteeing aught beyond their 
phsenomenal existence itself. The legality of this doubt 
I do not at present consider, but only its possibility; 
aU that I have now in view being to show that we 
must not confound, as has been done, the double im- 
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port of the facts, and the two degrees of evidence for lect. 

their reahty. This mistake has, among others, been 

made by Mr Stewart.® “ The belief,” he says, “ which ste»iut 

. . 1 , * , confounds 

accompanies consciousness, as to the present existence these t»o 
of its appropriate phsenomena, has been commonly con- cJSeuec'’ 
sidered as much less obnoxious to cavil, than any of 
the other principles which philosophers are accustomed 
to assume as self-evident, in the formation of their 
metaphysical systems. No doubts on this head have 
yet been suggested by any philosopher how sceptical 
soever, even by those who have called in question 
the existence both of mind and of matter. And yet 
the fact IS, that it rests on no foundation more solid 
than our belief of the existence of external objects ; or 
our belief, that other men possess intellectual powers 
and faculties similar to those of which we are conscious 
in ourselves. In aU these cases, the only account that 
can be given of our belief is, that it forms a necessary 
part of our constitution; against which metaphysicians 
may easily argue so as to perplex the judgment, but 
of which it is impossible for us to divest ourselves for 
a moment, when Ave are called on to employ our rea- 
son, either in the business of life, or in the pursuits 
of science. While we are under the influence of our 


appetites, passions, or affections, or even of a strong 
speculative curiosity, all those difficulties which be- 
wildered us in the solitude of the closet, vanish before 
the essential principles of the human frame.” 


With all the respect to which the opinion of so dis- Cntici-m ot 
tinguished a philosopher as Mr Stewart is justly en- mow” " 


titled, I must be permitted to say, that I cannot but 


regard his assertion, — that the present existence of 


the phsenomena of consciousness, and the reality of 


a Phi Essays — Worls, vol. v p. 67. 


VOL. I. 


S 
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that to which these phsenomena bear witness, rest on 
a foundation equally solid, — as wholly untenable. The 
second fact, the fact testified to, may be worthy of aU 
' credit, — as I agree with hir Stewart in thinking that 
it is ; but still it does not rest on a foundation equally 
solid as the fact of the testimony itself. Mr Stewart 
confesses that of the former no doubt had ever been 
suggested by the boldest sceptic ; and the latter, in 
so far as it assures us of our having an immediate 
knowledge of the external world, — which is the case 
alleged by Mr Stewart, — has been doubted, nay denied, 
not merely by sceptics, but by modern philosophers 
almost to a man. This historical circumstance, there- 
fore, of itself, would create a strong presumption, that 
the two facta must stand on very different foundations, 
and this presumption is confirmed when we investi- 
gate what these foundations themselves are. 

' The one fact, — ^the fact of the testimony, is an act 
, of consciousness itself ; it cannot, therefore, be invali- 
' dated without self-contradiction. For, as Ave have fre- 
quently observed, to doubt of the reality of that of 
which Ave are conscious is impossible ; for as we can 
only doubt through consciousness, to doubt of con- 
sciousness is to doubt of consciousness by conscious- 
ness. If, on the one hand, Ave afiirm the reality of the 
doubt, we thereby exphcitly affirm the reality of con- 
sciousness, and contradict our doubt ; if, on the other 
hand, aa’c deny the reality of consciousness, Ave impli- 
citly deny the reality of our denial itself. Thus, in 
the act of perception, consciousness gives us a conjunct 
fact, an ego or mind, and a non-ego or matter, knoAvn 
together, and contradistinguished from each other. 
Now, as a present phsenomenon, this double fact can- 
not possibly be denied. I cannot, therefore, refuse thq 
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fact, that, in perception, I am conscious of a phjnnomc- lect 

non, which I am compelled to regard as the attribute 

of something different from my mmd or self. This I 
must perforce admit, or run into self-contradiction. 

But admitting this, may I not still, without self-con- 
tradiction, maintain that what I am compelled to view 
as the pheenomenon of something different from me is 
nevertheless (unknown to me) only a modification of 
my mind ^ In this I admit the fact of the testimony 
of consciousness as given, hut deny the truth of its 
report. Whether this denial of the truth of conscious- 
ness as a witness, is or is not legitimate, we are not, 
at this moment, to consider . all I have in view at 
present is, as I said, to show that we must distinguish 
in consciousness two kinds of facts, — ^the fact of con- 
sciousness testifying, and the fact of which conscious- 
ness testifies ; and that we must not, as Mr Stewart 
has done, hold that we can as little doubt of the fact 
of the existence of an external world, as of the fact 
that consciousness gives, in mutual contrast, the phse- 
nomenon of self, in contrast to the phsenomenon of 
not-self.“ 

Under this first law, let it, therefore, be laid down, RauUs of 
in the first place, that by a fact of consciousness, pro- Pucimouj 
perly so called, is meant a primary and universal fact 
of our intellectual being; and, in the second, that 
such facts are of two kinds, — 1”, The facts given in 
the act of consciousness itself; and, 2°, The facts 
which consciousness does not at once give, but to the 


a The only philosopher whom I an external world is not seU-contra- 
have met with, touching on the ques- dictoiy, by no means, — he is only 
tion, IS Father BnfBer, and he seems mad ” — Tt aiti des Premiires Vintas 
to strike the nail upon the head He c xi. § 89 [See Reid’s Works, p 
says, as I recollect, — “ He who gam- 737 — ] 
says the evidence of consciousness of 
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XV *' 

plification is always a matter of importance, we may 

throw out of account altogether the former class of 
these facts ; for of such no doubt can be, or has been, 
entertained. It is only the authority of these facts as 
evidence of something beyond themselves, — that is, 
only the second class of facts, — which becomes matter 
of discussion ; it is not the reality of consciousness 
that we have to prove, but its veracity.® 

II The Law The sccoud rule is, — That the whole facts of con- 

of Integrity, taken without reserve or hesitation, 

whether given as constituent, or as regulative, data. 
This rule is too manifest to require much elucida- 
I tion. As philosophy is only a development of the 
' phaenomena and laws of consciousness, it is evident 
l that philosophy can only be complete, as it compre- 
hends, in one harmonious system, all the constituent, 
and all the regulative, facts of consciousness. If any 
phaenomenon or constituent fact of consciousness be 
omitted, the system is not complete ; if any* law or 
regulative fact is excluded, the system is not legitimate. 

III The The violation of this second rule is, in general. 
Harmony counected with a violation of the third, and we 

shall accordingly illustrate them together. The third 
is, — That nothing but the facts of consciousness be 
taken, or if inferences of reasoning be admitted, that 
these at least be recognised as legitimate only as de- 
duced from, and only in subordination to, the imme- 
diate data of consciousness, and that every position be 
rejected as illegitimate which is contradictory of these. 
These iiius- The tTuth and necessity of this rule are not less 
conjttection evideut than the truth and necessity of the preceding. 
Philosophy is only a systematic evolution of the con- 

tt See Seufs Worlcs, p 743 et seq —Ed. 
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I tents of consciousness, hy the instrumentality of con- lect. 

sciousness ; it, tlierefore, necessarily supposes, in both 

respects, the veracity of consciousness. 

But, though this be too evident to admit of doubt, Ho« sccp- 
and though no philosopher has ever openly thrown out of p.u- 
off allegiance to the authority of consciousness, we matic sjt- 
find, neveitheless, that its testimony has been silently 
overlooked, and systems established upon principles 
in direct hostility to the primary data of intelligence. 

It IS only such a violation of the integrity of con- 
sciousness, by the dogmatist, that affords, to the 
sceptic, the foundation on which he can estabhsh his 
proof of the nuUity of philosophy. The sceptic cannot 
assail the truth of the facts of consciousness in them- 


selves. In attempting this he would run at once mto 
self-contradiction In the first place, he would enact 
the part of a dogmatist, that is, he would positively, 
— dogmatically, establish his doubt. In the second, 
waiving this, how can he accomphsh what he thus 
proposes ? For why i He must attack conscious- 
ne.ss either from a higher ground, or from conscious- 
ness itself. Higher ground than consciousness there 
is none; he must, therefore, mvahdate the facts of 
consciousness from the ground of consciousness itself. 
On this ground, he cannot, as we have seen, deny the 
facts of consciousness as given , he can only attempt 
to invalidate their testimony. But this again can 
be done only by showing that consciousness tells dif- 
ferent tales, — that its evidence is contradictory, — that 
its data are repugnant. But this no sceptic has ever 
yet been able to do. Neither does the sceptic or 
negative philosopher himself assume his principles ; 
he only accepts those on which the dogmatist or 
positive philosopher attempts to establish his doc- 
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Violationa 
of the Se* 
coed and 
Third laws 
in the v\ rit- 
mgs of Dr 
Thomas 
Brown 


Brown's 
doctrine of 
External 
Perception 
involves an 
inconsist- 
ency 


trine ; and this doctrine he reduces to zero, by show- 
ing that its principles axe, either mutually repug- 
nant, or repugnant to facts of consciousness on 
which, though it may not expressly found, still, as 
facts of consciousness, it cannot refuse to recognise 
without denying the possihihty of philosophy in 
general. 

I shall iUustrate the violation of this rule by ex- 
amples taken from the writings of the late ingenious 
Dr Thomas Brown. — I must, however, premise that 
this philosopher, so far from being singular in his easy 
way of appeahng to, or overlooking, the facts of 
consciousness, as he finds them convenient or incon- 
venient for his purpose, supplies only a specimen of 
the too orcbnary style of philosophising Now, you) 
must know, that Dr Brown maintains the common! 
doctrine of the philosophers, that we have no imme-i 
diate knowledge of anything beyond the states or, 
modifications of our own minds, — that we are only: 
conscious of the ego, — ^the non-ego, as known, being 
only a modification of self, which mankind at large 
are illusively determined to view as external and 
difierent from self. This doctrine is contradictory of 
the fact to which consciousness testifies, — ^tliat the 
object of which we are conscious in perception, is the 
external reality as existing, and not merely its repre- 
sentation in the percipient mind. That this is the 
fact testified to by consciousness, and believed by the 
common-sense of mankind, is admitted even by those 
philosophers who reject the truth of the testimony 
and the bebef. It is of no consequence to us at pre- 
sent what are the grounds on which the principle is 
founded, that the mind can have no knowledge of aught 
besides itself, it is sufidcient to observe that, this pnn- 
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ciple being contrarlictniy of the testimony of conscious- 
ness, Dr Brown, by adopting it, virtually accuses con- 
sciousness of falsehood. But if consciousness be false 
in its testimony to one fact, we can have no confidence 
in its testimony to any other; and Brown, havmg 
himself belied the veracity of consciousness, cannot, 
therefore, again appeal to this veracity as to a credible 
authority. But he is not thus consistent. Although 
he does not allow that we have any knowledge of the 
existence of an outer world, the existence of that 
world he still maintains. And on what grounds ^ He 
admits the reasoning of the idealist, that is, of the 
philosopher who denies the reality of the material 
universe, — he admits this to be invincible. How, 
then, IS his conclusion avoided * Simply by appealing 
to the universal behef of mankind in favour of the 
existence of external things,® — ^that is, to the autho- 
rity of a fact of consciousness. But to him this appeal 
IS incompetent. For, in the first place, having already 
viitually given up, or rather positively rejected, the 
testimony of consciousness, when consciousness de- 
posed to our immediate knowledge of external things, 
— ^how can he even found upon the veracity of that 
mendacious principle, when bearing evidence to the 
unknown existence of external tilings ? I cannot but 
beheve that the material reality exists; therefore, 
it does exist, for consciousness does not deceive us, — 
this reasoning Dr Brown employs when defending his 
assertion of an outer world. I cannot but believe 
that the material reality is the object immediately 
known in perception; therefore, it is immediately 
known, for consciousness does not deceive us, — this 


LECT. 

XV 


a Plitfoaopliy of the JTuman Mind, See this argument futthei pursued in 
Lecture xxviii , p 175-177, ed. 1830 the Author’s i?«cw»i>io/w,p 92 . — Ed 
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foundation of his system. In the one case he main- 
tains, — this belief, because u-resistible, is true ; in the 
other case, he maintams, — this belief, though iriesist- 
ible, IS false. Consciousness is veracious in the former 
belief, mendacious m the latter. I approbate the one, 
I reprobate the other. The inconsistency of this is 
apparent. It becomes more palpable when we con- 
sider, in the second place, that the belief which Dr 
Brown assumes as true lests on, — is, in fact, only the 
reflex of, — the belief which he repudiates as false 
Wliy do mankind believe in the existence of an outer 
world They do not believe in it as in something 
unknown, but, on the contrary, they believe it to 
exist, only because they believe that they immediately 
know it to exist. The fomier belief is only as it is 
founded on the latter. Of all absurdities, therefore, 
the greatest is to assert, — on the one hand, that con- 
sciousness deceives us in the belief that we know 
any material object to exist ; and, on the other, that 
the material object exists, because, though on false 
grounds, we believe it to exist 
Tiichame I may give you another instance, from the same 
author, of the wild work that the application of this 
Persunal “^rule makes, among philosophical systems not legiti- 
mately established. Dr Brown, with other philoso- 
phers, rests the proof of oui Personal Identity, and of 
our Mental Individuality, on I lie ground of beliefs, 
which, as “ intuitive, universal, immediate, and irresist- 
ible,” he, not imjustly, regards as the “ mtemal and 
never-ceasing voice of our Creator, — revelations from 
on high, omnipotent, [and veracious], as their Author.”* 

o Philosophy of the Human Mind, also Sir W. Hamilton's Diacuseions, 
Lectme xiu , p 79, ed 1830 See p 96 —Ed 
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To him this argument is, however, incompetent, as 
contradictory. 

What we know of self or person, we know only as 
a fact of consciousness. In our perceptive conscious- 
ness, there is revealed, in contrast to each, a self and 
a not-self. This contrast is cither true or false. If 
true, then am I conscious of an object different from 
me, — that is, I have an immediate perception of the 
external reality. If false, then am I not conscious 
of anything different from me, but what I am con- 
strained to regard as not-me is only a modification 
of me, which, by an illusion of my nature, I mis- 
take, and must mistake, for something different from 
me. 

Now, will it be credited that Dr Brown — and be it 
remembered that I adduce him only as the represen- 
tative of a great majority of philosophers — affirms or 
denies, just as he finds it convenient or inconvenient, 
this fact, this distinction, of consciousness^ In his 
doctrine of perception, he explicitly denies its truth, 
in denying that mind is conscious of aught beyond 
itself. But, in other parts of his philosophy, this false 
fact, this illusive distinction, and the deceitful belief 
founded thereupon, are appealed to, (I quote his ex- 
pressions), as “ revelations from on high, — as the 
never-ceasing voice of our Creator,” &c. 

Thus, on the veracity of this mendacious behef. Dr , 
Brown establishes his proof of our personal identity. ' 
Touchmg the object of perception, when its evidence 
is inconvenient, this belief is quietly passed over, as 
incompetent to distinguish not-self from self ; in the 
question regarding our personal identity, where its 
testimony is convenient, it is clamorously cited as an 
inspired witness, exclusively competent to distinguish 
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self from not-self. Yet why, if, in the one case, it 
mistook self for not-sclf, it may not, in the other, 
mistake not-self for self, would appear a problem not 
of the easiest solution. 

The same belief, with the same inconsistency, is 
called in to prove the Individuality of mind “ But if 
we are fallaciously determined, in our perceptive con- 
sciousness, to regard mind both as mind and as matter, 
— ^for, on BrovTi’s hypothesis, in perception, the object 
perceived is only a mode of the peicipient subject, — if, 
I say, in this act, I must view what is supposed one 
and mdivisible, as plural, and different, and opposed, 
— ^how IS it possible to appeal to the authority of a tes- 
timony so treacherous as consciousness for an evidence 
of the real simplicity of the thinking principle How, 
says the matenalist to Brown, — how can you appeal 
against me to the testimony of conseiousnoss, which 
you yourself reject when against your own opinions, 
and how can you, on the authority of that testimony, 
maintain the unity of self to be more than an illusive 
appearance, when self and not-self, as known to con- 
sciousness, are, on your own hj-pothcsis, confessedly 
only modifications of the same percipient subject 1 
on your doctrine, consciousness can split what you 
hold to be one and indmsible into two, not only dif- 
ferent but opposed, existences, — what absurdity is 
there, on mine, that consciousness should exhibit as 
phsenomenaUy one, what we both hold to be really 
manifold'* If you give the lie to consciousness in 
favour of your hypothesis, you can have no reasonable 
objection that I should give it the lie in favour of 
mine If you can maintain that not-self is only an 
illusive phsenomenon, — ^bemg, in fact, only self in dis- 

a Lecture xii , p 74, cd 1830 —Ed 
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guisp ; I may also maintain, a cmtra, that self itself is lect 

only an illusive phenomenon, and that the apparent 

unity of the ego is only the result of an organic har- 
mony of action between the particles of matter. 

From these examples, the truth of the position I The abao- 
maintain is manifest, — that a fact of consciousness can unucraai 
only be rejected on the supposition of falsity, and that, MmcIoL” 
tho falsity of one fact of consciousness being admitted, ho mim- 
the truth of no other fact of consciousness can be main- 
tained. The legal brocard, Falsus in uno, falsus in 
omnibus, is a rule not more applicable to other wit- 
nesses than to consciousness Thus, every system of 
philosophy which implies the negation of any fact of 
consciousness, is not only necessarily unable, without 
self-contradiction, to establish its own truth by any 
appeal to consciousness , it is also unable, without self- 
contradiction, to appeal to consciousness against the 
falsehood of any other system. If the absolute and 
universal veracity of consciousness be once surren- 
dered, every system is equally true, or rather aU are 
equally false ; philosophy is impossible, for it has now 
no instrument by Avhich truth can be discovered, — no 
standard by which it can be tried; the root of our 
nature is a lie. But though it is thus manifestly the 
common interest of every scheme of philosophy to 
preserve intact the integrity of consciousness, almost 
every scheme of philosophy is only another mode in 
which this integrity has been violated. If, therefore, 

I am able to prove the fact of this various violation, 
and to show that the facts of consciousness have 
never, or hardly ever, been fairly evolved, it wiU fol- 
low, as I said, that no reproach can be justly addressed 
to consciousness as an ill-informed, or vacillating, or 
perfidious witness, but to those only who were too 
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proud, or too negligent, to accept it^ testimony, to 
employ its materials, and to obey its laws. And on 
this supposition, so far should we be from despairing 
of the future advance of philosophy from the expen- 
ence of its past wanderings, that we ought, on the 
contrary, to anticipate for it a steady progress, the 
moment that philosophers can be persuaded to look 
to consciousness, and to consciousness alone, for their 
materials and their rules. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS, — ^VIOLATIONS OF ITS AUTHOMTT. 


On the principle, which no one has yet been found 
bold enough formally to deny, and which, indeed, 
requires only to be understood to be acknowledged, — 
viz., that as all philosophy is evolved from conscious- 
ness, so, on the truth of consciousness, the possibility 
of all philosophy is dependent, — it is manifest, at 
once and without further reasoning, that no philoso- 
phical theory can preteud to truth except that single 
theory which comprehends and develops the fact of 
consciousness on which it founds, without retrench- 
ment, distortion, or addition. Were a philosophical 
system to pretend that it culls out all that is correct in 
a fact of consciousness, and rejects only what is erro- 
neous, — ^what would be the inevitable result ] In the 
first place, this system admits, and must admit, that 
it is wholly dependent on consciousness for its consti- 
tuent elements, and for the rules by which these are 
selected and arranged, — ^in short, that it is wholly de- 
pendent on consciousness for its knowledge of true and 
false. But, in the second place, it pretends to select a 
part, and to reject a part, of a fact given and guaran- 
teed by consciousness. Now, by what criterion, by 
what standard, can it discriminate the true from the 
false in this fact 1 This criterion must be either con- 
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sciousness itself, or an instrument rlifferent from con- 
sciousness. If it be an instrument different from 
consciousness, what is it 1 No such instrument has 
ever yet been named, — ^bas ever yet been heard of. If 
it exist, and if it enable us to criticise the data of con- 
sciousness, it must be a higher source of knowledge 
than consciousness, and thus it will replace conscious- 
ness as the first and generative principle of philosophy. 
But of any principle of this character, different from 
consciousness, phdosophy is yet in ignorance. It re- 
mains unenounced and unknown. It may, therefore, 
be safely assumed not to be. The standard, therefore, 
by which any philosophical theory can profess to regu- 
late its choice among the elements of any fact of con- 
sciousness, must be consciousness itself. Now, mark 
the dilemma. The theory makes consciousness the 
discriminator between what is true and what is false 
in its oivn testimony. But if consciousness be as- 
sumed to be a mendacious ivitness in certain parts of 
its evidence, how can it be presumed a veracious wit- 
ness in others This it cannot be. It must be held 
as false in aU, if false in any ; and the philosophical 
theory ivhich starts from this hypothesis, starts from 
a negation of itself in the negation of philosophy in 
general. Again, on the hypothesis that part of the 
dehverance of consciousness is true, part false, how 
can consciousness enable us to distinguish these ^ This 
has never yet been slioivn, it is, in fact, inconceivable. 
But, further, how is it discovered that any part of a 
datum of consciousness is false, another true ? This 
can only be done if the datum involve a contradiction. 
But if the facts of consciousness be contradictory, 
then is consciousness a principle of falsehood; and the 
greatest of conceivable follies would be an attempt 
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to employ sucli a principle in tte discovery of truth. 
And such an act of folly is every philosophical theory 
which, departing from an admission that the data of 
consciousness are false, would stdl pretend to build out 
of them a system of truth. But, on the other hand, if 
the data of consciousness are not contradictory, and 
consciousness, therefore, not a self-convicted deceiver, 
how is the unapparent falsehood of its evidence to be 
evinced^ Tins is manifestly impossible; for such 
falsehood is not to be presumed ; and, we have pre- 
viously seen, there is no higher principle by which the 
testimony of consciousness can he canvassed and red- 
argued. Consciousness, therefore, is to be presumed 
veracious ; a philosophical theory which accepts one 
part of the harmonious data of consciousness and re- 
jects another, is manifestly a mere caprice, a chimera 
not worthy of consideration, far less of articulate dis- 
proof It IS ah mttio null 

I have been anxious thus again to inculcate upon 
you this view in regard to the relation of Philosophy 
to Consciousness, because it contains a prehmmary 
refutation of aU those proud and wayward systems 
which, — though they can only pretend to represent 
the truth, inasmuch as they fuUy and fairly develop 
the revelations vouchsafed to us through conscious- 
ness, — still do, one and all of them, depart from a false 
or partial acceptance of these revelations themselves ; 
and because it affords a clear and simple criterion of 
certainty in our own attempts at philosophical con- 
struction. If it be correct, it sweeps away at once a 
world of metaphysical speculation ; and if it curtail 
the dominions of human reason, it firmly establishes 
our authority over what remains. 

In order stiU further to evince to you the importance 
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MCT of the precept (viz , that we must look to consciousness 

and to consciousness alone for the materials and rules 

Violations of philosophy), and to show articulately how all the 
thority of Variations of jihilosophy have been determined by its 
nesa iilua- ueglcct, I Will take those facts of consciousness "which 
lie at the very root of philosophy, and with which, con- 
sequently, all philosophical systems are necessarily and 
primarily conversant , and point out how, besides the 
one true doctrine which accepts and simply states the 
fact as given, there are always as many vaiious actual 
theories as there are various possible modes of distort- 
The Dnaiity iug or mutilatiiig this fact I shall commence with 
BCLOuanesH that great fact to which I have already alluded, — that 
we are immediately conscious in perception of an ego 
and a non-ego, known together, and known in con- 
trast to each other. This is the fact of the Duality of 
Consciousness. It is clear and manifest "When I con- 
centrate my attention in the simplest act of percep- 
tion, I return from my observation with the most irre- 
sistible conviction of two facts, or rather two branches 
of the same fact ; — ^that I am, — and that something 
different from me exists. In this act, I am conscious 
of myself as the perceiving subject, and of an external 
reality as the object perceived, and I am conscious of 
both existences in the same indivisible moment of in- 


tuition The knowledge of the subject does not pre- 
cede, nor follow, the knowledge of the object, — neither 
' determines, neither is determined by, the other. 


The fact of Such IS the fact of perception revealed in conscious- 
irony of uess, and as it determines mankind in general in their 
ncsB m Per- alniost equal assurance of the reahty of an external 
fowcerby world, as of the existence of their own minds. Con- 
cienv Its sciousness declares our knowledge of material qualities 

truth . . 

to be intuitive or immediate, — not representative or 
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mediate. Nor is the fact, as given, denied even by those 

who disallow its truth. So clear is the deliverance, 

that even the philosophers who reject an intuitive per- 
ception, find it impossible not to admit, that their doc- 
trine stands decidedly opposed to the voice of con- 
sciousness, — to the natural convictions of mankind. 

I may give you some examples of the admission of this 
fact, which it is of the utmost importance to place 
beyond the possibility of doubt. I quote, of course, 
only from those philosophers whose systems are in 
contradiction of the testimony of consciousness, which 
they ai-e foiccd to admit. I might quote to you con- 
fessions to this efi’ect from Descartes, De Passiomhus, 
article 23, and from Malebranche, Recherche, liv, iii. 
c. 1. To these I only refer you. 

The following is from Berkeley, towards the con- Borkeky. 
elusion of the third and last dialogue, in which his 
system of Idealism is established: — “ When Hylas is 
at last entirely converted, he observes to Philonous, — 

‘ After all, the controversy about matter, in the strict 
acceptation of it, lies altogether between you and the 
philosophers, whose principles, I acknowledge, are not 
near so natural, or so agreeable to the common sense 
of mankind, and Holy Scripture, as yours.’ Philonous 
observes in the end, — ‘ That he does not pretend to 
be a setter-up of new notions; his endeavours tend 
only to unite, and to place in a clearer light, that 
truth which was before shared between the vulgar 
and the philosophers; the former bemg of opinion, 
that those things they immediately perceive are the 
real things; and the latter, that the things imme- 
diately perceived are ideas which exist only m the 
mind; which two things put together do, in effect, 
constitute the substance of what he advances.' And 
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MCT. Le concludes by observing , — ‘ That those principles 

^ which at first view lead to scepticism, pursued to a 

certain point, bring men back to common sense.’”® 

Here you will notice that Berkeley admits that the 
common belief of mankind is, that the things imme- 
diately perceived are not representative objects in the 
mind, but the external realities themselves. Hume, 
in like manner, makes the same confession ; and the 
confession of that sceptical idealist, or sceptical nihilist, 
is of the utmost weight 

Hume. “ It seems evident that men are carried by a natural 
instinct or prepossession to repose faith in their senses; 
and that, without any reasoiiiiig, or even almost before 
the use of reason, we always suppose an external uni- 
verse, which depends not on our perception, but would 
exist though we and eveiy sensible creature were ab- 
sent or annihilated. Even the animal creation arc gov- 
erned by a like opinion, and preserve this belief of exter- 
nal objects in all their thoughts, designs, and actions. 

“ It seems also evident that, Avhen men follow this 
blind and powerful instinct of nature, they always 
suppose the very images pioseiitcd by the senses, to 
be the external objects, and never entertain any sus- 
picion that the one am nothing but representations of 
the other. This very table, which we see white, and 
which we feel hard, is believed to exist, independent 
of our perception, and to be something external to our 
mind, which perceives it. Our picsence bestows not 
being on it, — our absence does not annihilate it. It 
preserves its existence uniform and entire, indepen- 
dent of the situation of intelligent beings, who per- 
ceive or contemplate it. 

“ But this universal and primaiy opinion of all men 

a See Setd’a If'oi Is, p 284 —Ed 
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is soon destroyed by the slightest philosophy, which 
teaches us that nothing can ever be present to the 
mind but an image or perception, and that the senses 
are only the inlets through which these images are 
conveyed, without being able to produce any imme- 
diate intercourse ])etween the mind and the object. 
The table, which we see, seems to diminish as we re- 
move farther from it ; but the real table, which exists 
independent of us, suffers no alteration ; it was, there- 
fore, nothing but its image which was present to the 
mind. These are the obvious dictates of reason; and 
no man who reflects, ever doubted that the existences 
which we consider, when we say, t/u’s house and that 
tree, are nothing but perceptions in the mind, and 
fleeting copies or rcpicsentations of other existences, 

which remain uniform and mdependent 

“Do you follow the instincts and propensities of 
nature, may they say, m assenting to the veracity of 
sense ^ But these lead you to believe that the very 
perception or sensible image is the external object. 
Do you disclaim this principle, in order to embrace a 
more lational opinion, that the perceptions are only 
representations of something external ^ You here 
depart from your natural propensities and more obvi- 
ous sentiments ; and yet are not able to satisfy your 
reason, which can never find any convincing argu- 
ment from experience to prove that the perceptions 
are connected ivitli any external objects."® 

The fact that consciousness does testify to an imme-) 
diate knowledge by mind of an object different fromi 

a Essays, Tol ii pp 164-155, 156- 370 , and the same thing is acknow- 
157 (edit 1788) Similar confessions ledgedby Kftnt, by Fichte, by Schel- 
are made by Hume in his 2'i rail 'fo/" ling, byTennemann, by Jacobi Seve- 
JFumaii E'tUuie, voL i pp 330, 3.18, ral of these testimonies yon will find 
353, .358, 301, 309, (original edit ) , — extracted and translated m a note of 
in a word, you may read fiom 330 to niy Discussions on Philosophy, p 03 
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LECT. any modification of its own, is thus admitted even by 

i— those philosophers who still do not hesitate to deny 

the truth of the testimony , for to say that all men 
do naturally believe m such a knowledge, is only, in 
other words, to say that they believe it upon the 
authority of consciousness A fact of consciousness, 
and a fact of the common sense of mankind, are only 
various expressions of the same import. "We may, 
therefore, lay it down as an undisputed truth, that 
consciousness gives, as an ultimate fact, a primitive 
duality; — a knowledge of the ego in relation and con- 
trast to the non-ego ; and a knowledge of the non- 
ego in relation and contrast to the ego. The ego and 
non-ego are, thus, given in an original synthesis, as 
conjoined in the unity of knowledge, and, in an origi- 
nal antithesis, as opposed in the central lety of exist- 
ence. In other words, we are conscious of them in an 
indivisible act of knowledge together and at once, — 
but Ave are conscious of them as, in themselves, differ- 
ent and exclusive of each other. 

The Ego Again, consciousness not only gives us a duality, 
Egognon but it gives its elements in equal counterpoise and 
gtiousmeBS independence. The ego and non-ego, — mind and 
MunlCTpoisc matter, are not only given together, but in absolute 
pondcncc coequality. The one does not precede, the other does 
not folloAv; and, in their mutual relation, each is 
equally dependent, equally independent. Such is the 
Asmanj fact as givcn iu and by consciousness. Philosophers 

different , ® ■' , . 

piiiioaophi- nave not, however, been content to accept the fact in 

cnl sYstema • i i -i i -i '** • i 

originate lu its intcgHty, but havc been pleased to accept it only 

this fact, 

as It iidmits under such qualifications as it suited their systems to 

of various _ . . , i zv* 

poshiiiib devise. In truth, there are lust as many different 

znodihia- i m i i . . , . ^ 

tioDii pliilosopliical systems originating in this fact, as it 
admits of various possible modifications. An enume- 
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ration of these modifications, accordingly, afibrds an lect. 
enumeration of philosophical theories. 

In the first place, there is the grand division of phi- 1 Those 
losophers into those who do, and those who do not, those Viio 
accept the fact in its integrity “ Of modern philoso- eopt m’ us 
phers, almost all are comprehended under the latter Oct^fVhV* 
category, while of the former, if we do not remount to Conielou^- 
tlie schoolmen and the ancients, — I am only aware of 
a single philosopher before Reid, who did not reject, 
at least in part, the fact as consciousness affords it. 

As it IS always expedient to possess a precise name The former 
lor a precise distinction, i would be inclined to deno- turai Rcai- 
niinate those who implicitly acquiesce in the primi- turai Ouai- 
tive duality as given in consciousness, the Natural 
Realists or Natural Duali.sts, and their doctrine. 

Natural Eeahsm or Natural Dualism. 

In the second place, the philosophers who do not The lottor, 
accept the fact, and the whole fact, may be divided SmjHo. 
and subdivided into various classes by various prin- 
ciples of distribution. 

The first subdivision will be taken from the total, or 
partial, rejections of the import of the fact. I have 
previously shown you, that to dqny any fact of con- 
sciousness as an actual pheenomenon is utterly impos- 
sible. But, though necessarily admitted as a present 
phsenomenon, the import of this phaenomenon, — aU 
beyond our actual consciousness of its existence, — ^may 
be denied. We are able, without self-contradiction, 
to suppose, and, consequently, to assert, that all to 
which the phenomenon of which we are conscious 
refers, is a deception, — ^that, for example, the past, to 

a See the Author’s Suppl Dmir. sequently referred to by Sir W Ha- 
to Seul^a Worls, Note C — Es. milton, as holding a similar doctrme 

S This philosopher is doubtless id a paradoxical form See below, 

I’eter Poiret John Sergeant is sub- vol ii pp 92, 124 . — Ed. 
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which, an act of memory refers, is only an illusion 
involved in our consciousness of the present, — ^that 
the unknown subject to which every phsenomenon of 
which we are conscious involves a reference, has no 
reality beyond this reference itself, — in short, that all 
our knowledge of mind or matter, is only a conscious- 
ness of various bundles of baseless appearances. This 
doctrme, as refusmg a substantial reality to the phte- 
nomenal existence of which we are conscious, is called 
Nihilism; and, consequently, philosophers, as they 
aflRrm or deny the authority of consciousness in guar- 
anteeing a substratum or substance to the manifesta- 
tions of the ego and non-ego, aie divided into Heahsts 
or Substantiahsts, and into Nihilists or Non-Substan- 
tialists. Of positive or dogmatic Nihilism there is no 
example in modern philosojiliy, for Okcii’s deduction of 
the umverse from the oiiginal nothing," — the nothing 
being equivalent to the Alisolutc or God, — ^is only the 
paradoxical foundation of a system of realism ; and, in 
ancient philosophy, wc know too little of the book of 
Gorgias the Sophist, entitled Ilepl rov ovto<; rj Trepl 
— Concerning Nature or the Non-Existent , — 
to be able to affirm whether it were maintained by 
him as a dogmatic and hona Jide doctiine But as a 
sceptical conclusion from the premises of previous phi- 
losophers, we have an illustiious example of Nihilism 
in Hume ; and the celebiatcd Fichte admits that the 
speculative prmciples of his own idealism would, un- 
less corrected by his practical, terminate in this result.'*' 

a Lelirbuch der NaturpMoaojdae, Math., Tu. 65 — Ed. 
g 304.3, (ed 18.31) This work has y See a remarkahle passage m the 
keen translated for the Hay .Society JSfUimmunr/ dea Mcnacken, p 174, 
by Tulk On Okeu's doctnne of Ni- ( IVei he, vol u p 246), translated 
hdism, see also Duicumoiia, pp 21, by Sir W Hamilton, Seid’a Worls, 
22— Ed P 129— Ed 

S See Sextus Empmcus, Adv. 
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The Realists or Substantialista, again, arc divided lect. 

. XVI 

into Dualists, and into Unitarians or Monists, accord- 

ing as they are, or ai'e not, contented -with the testi- mio 
mony of consciousness to the ultimate duplicity of sub- 
jeet and object in perception. The Dualists, of whom 
we arc now first speaking, are distinguished from the 
Natural Duahsts of wlioin we fonneiiy spoke, in this, 

— that the latter establish the existence of the two 
worlds of mmd and matter on the immediate know- 
ledge we possess of both senes of phenomena, — a 
knowledge of whieh consciousness assures us ; whereas 
the former, surrendering the veracity of consciousness 
to our immediate knowledge of material phsenomena, 
and, consequently, our immediate knowledge of the 
existence of matter, still eudeavom’, by various hypo- 
theses and reasonmgs, to maintain the existence of an 
unknown external world. As we denominate those 
who maintain a dualism as involved in the fact of 


consciousness. Natural Dualists ; so we may style those 
dualists who deny the evidence of consciousness to our 
immediate knowledge of aught beyond the sphere of 
mind. Hypothetical Dualists or Cosmothetic Idealists. 

To the class of Cosmothetic Idealists, the great 
majority of modem philosophers are to be referred. 
Denymg an immediate or intuitive knowledge of the 
external reality, whose existence they maintain, they, 
of course, hold a doctrine of mediate or representative 
perception; and, according to the various modifica- 
, tions of that doctrine, they are again subdivided into 
those who view, in the immediate object of perception, 
a representative entity present to the mind, but not a 
mere mental modification, and into those who hold 
that the immediate object is only a representative mo- 
dification of the mind itself. It is not always easy to 
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determine to which of these classes some philosophers 
belong. To the former, or class holding the cruder 
hypothesis of representation, certainly belong the 
followers of Democritus and Epicurus, those Aristo- 
telians who held the Tulgar doctiine of species, (Aris- 
totle himself was probably a natural dualist “), and 
in recent times, among many others, ilalebranche, 
Berkeley, Clarke, Newton, Abraham Tucker, &c To 
these is also, but problematically, to be referred Locke. 
To the second, or class hoblmg the finer hypothesis of 
representation, belong, without any doubt, many of 
the Platonists, Leibnitz, Amauld, Ciousaz, Condillac, 
Kant, <kc. ; and to this class is also probably to be 
referred Descartes.'® 

The philosophical Unitarians or Monists, reject the 
testimony of consciousness to the ultimate dualit}' of 
the subject and object m perception, but they aiTive 
at the unit)' of these m different ways Some admit 
the testimony of consciousness to the equipoise of the 
mental and material phienomena, and do not attempt 
to reduce either mind to matter, or matter to mmd. 
They reject, however, the eiudence of consciousness to 
their antithesis in existence, and maintain that mind 
and matter are only phsenomenal modifications of the 
same common substance. Thus is the doctrine of Ab- 
solute Identity, — a doctrine of which the most illus- 
trious representatives among recent philosophers are 
Schelling, Hegel, and Cousm. Others again deny the 
evidence of consciousness to the equipoise of the sub- 

a Amtotle’a opinion is donbtfiiL of all knowledge. See Retd's Worls, 
In the De Anma, i S, he combats pp 300, n *, 886, also (completed 
the theory of Einpedocled, that like edition) p 932 a, n *, and M St 
IS known by like, and appears as a Hilaire’s preface to his translation of 

natnral realist But in the A'lcoma- the De Aaima, p xxii Ed 

eltean Rthics, in 1, he adopts the 0 See the Author's Ducusnons, p 
principle of similarity as the basis 57 et seq, — En, 
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ject and object as co-ordinate and co-original elements; 

and as the balance is inclined m favour of the one 

relative or the other, two opposite schemes of psycho- 
logy are detennmed. If the subject be taken as the 
original and genetic, and the object evolved from it as 2 idealists, 
its product, the theory of Idealism is established. On 
the other hand, if the obicct be assumed as the original 3 Mate- 

° nalists 

and genetic, and the subject evolved from it as its pro- 
duct, the theory of Materiahsm is established. 

In regard to these two opposite schemes of a one- How a'pin- 

° losophical 

sided philosophy, I would at present make an observa- system is 
tion to which it may be aftei wards necessary to recur 'ontedfiom 

• ^ falling into 

— VIZ 5 that a philosophical system is often prevented ab^obte 
from falling into absolute idealism or absolute mate- absolute 
rialism, and held in a kind of vacillating equilibrium, 
not m consequence of being based on the fact of con- 
sciousness, but from the cu-cumstance that its mate- 
rialistic tendency in one opinion happens to be coun- 
tci-acted by its idealistic tendency in another ; — two 
opposite errors, 111 short, co-operating to the same 
result as one truth. On this ground is to be ex- 
plained why the phdosophy of Locke and CondiUac 
did not more easily slide into materialism Deriving 
our whole knowledge, mediately or immediately, from 
the senses, this philosophy seemed destined to be fairly 
analysed into a scheme of materialism , but from this 
it was for a long time preserved, in consequence of 
mvolving a doctrme, which, on the other hand, if not 
counteracted, would have naturally carried it over 
into idealism. This was the doctrme of a representa- 
tive perception. The legitimate issue of such a doc- 
tnne is now admitted on all hands, to be absolute 
idealism ; and the only ground on which it has been 
latterly thought possible to avoid this conclusion, — 
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tion of fore 
going. 


an appeal to tlie natural belief of mankind in the 
existence of an external world, — is, as I showed you, 
incompetent to the hypothetical dualist or cosmothetic 
idealist. In his hands such an appeal is self-contra- 
dictory. For if this universal belief be fairly applied, 
it only proves the existence of an outer woild by dis- 
proving the hypothesis of a representative perception. 

To recapitulate what I have now said . — The philo- 
sophical systems conccinmg the relation of mind 
and matter, are coextensive with the various possible 
modes in which the fact of the Duality of Conscious- 
ness may be accepted or refused. It may be accepted 
either wholly and without reserve, or it may not. 
The former alternative affords the class of Natural 
Eealists or Natural Duahsts. 

Those, again, who do not accept the fact in its 
absolute integrity, are subdivided in various manneis 
They are, first of all, distinguished into Realists or 
Substantialists, and mto Nihilists, as they do, or do 
not, admit a subject, or subjects, to the tvo opposite 
series of pliasnomona which consciousness reveals. The 
former class is again distributed into Hypothetical 
Dualists or Cosmothetic Idealists, and into Unitarians 
or Monists. 

The Hjrpothetical Dualists or Cosmothetic Idealists, 
are divided, according to their different theories of the 
representation in perception, into those who view in 
the object immediately perceived a tertium quid dif- 
ferent both from the external reality and from the 
conscious mind, and into those who identify this 
object with a modification of the mind itself. 

The Umtarians or Monists fall into tw’^o classes, as 
they do, or do not, preserve the cqudibrium of sub- 
ject and object. If, admitting the equdibrium of these, 
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they deny the leality of their opposition, the system lect 

of Absolute Identity emerges, which carries thought 

and extension, mind and matter, up into modes of 
the same common substance. 

It would be turning aside from my present purpose, 
were I to attempt any articulate refutation of these 
various systems. What I have now in view is to 
exhibit to you how, the moment that the fact of con- 
sciousness in its absolute mtegnty is surrendered, 
philosophy at once falls from imity and truth into 
variety and error. In reahty, by the very act of 
refusing any one datum of consciousness, philosophy 
invalidates the whole credibihty of consciousness, and, 
consciousness lumed as an instrument, philosophy 
is extinct. Thus, the refusal of philosophers to accept 
the fact of the duality of consciousness, is virtually an 
act of philosophical suicide. Their various systems 
are now only so many empty spectres, — so many 
enchanted corpses, which the first exorcism of the 
sceptic reduces to their natural nothingness. The 
mutual polemic of these systems is like the warfare of 
shadows; as the heroes in A^alhalla, they hew each 
other into pieces, only in a twinkling to be reunited, 
and again to amuse themselves in other bloodless and 
indecisive contests.® 

Having now given you a general view of the various Hypotiiosua 

1 r n 1 11- 1>10J.O«0(1 in 

systems or philosophy, in their mutual relations, asicg^uito ^ 
founded on the great fact of the Duality of Conscious- mtcrcomsc 
ness, I proceed, in subordination to this fact, to give ^nd and 
you a brief account of certain famous hypotheses 
which it is necessary for you to know, — hypotheses 
proposed in solution of the problem of how inter- 

a This simile is token from Kant, (edit 1799) — Ed 
KrdiL tier leinea Vetmnft, ji 784, 
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LEcrr. course of substances so opiJosite as mind and body 
^ . could be accomplished. These hypotheses, of course, 
belong exclusively to the doctnne of Dualism, for in 
the Unitarian system the difficulty is resolved by the 
annihilation of the opposition, and the reduction of 
Fonrm the tvo substances to one. The h}’pothese& I allude 
number. knovu Under the names, 1°, Of the system of 

Assistance or of Occasional Causes , 2°, Of the Pre- 
estabhshed Harmony; 3°, Of the Plastic Medium; 
and, 4°, Of Physical Influence The first belongs to 
Descartes, De la Forge, ^lalebranche, and the Car- 
tesians in general , the second to Leibnitz and "Wolf, 
though not universally adopted by then school , the 
third was an ancient oijmion revived in modern tunes 
by Cud worth and Leclerc , “ the fourth i* tlie common 
doctrine of the Schoolmen, and though not explicitly 
enounced, that generally prevalent at present, — among 
modem phdosophers, it has been expounded with great 
perspicuity by Euler.^ "We shall take these in their 
order. 

1. Occasion- The hypothesis of Divine Assistance or of Occa- 
uic'aiuei. Causes, sets out from the apparent impossibi- 

lity involved in Dualism of any actual communication 
between a spintual and a material substance, — that is, 
between extended and non-extended existences ; and 
it terminates in the assertion, that the Deity, on 
occasion of the affections of matter — of the motions 
in the bodily organism, excites in the mind corre- 
spondent thoughts and representations ; and, on occa- 
sion of thoughts or representations arising in the 

a Cudworth, Intellectual System of edit Erdmann, p 429 — Ed 
theUnnersejh l c iii §37 Leclerc, S Lettres d me Prmcesie dCAlle- 
BMiotMqiw Choiste, voL u p 107 magne, part u let 14, ed. Cournot 
etseq See also Leibmtz, CoKiidu a- — Ed 
tvma sar la Principe de Vie, — Opera, 
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mind, that He, in like manner, produces the corre- 
spondent movements in the body. But more explieitly : 
— “God, according to the advocates of this scheme, 
governs the universe, and its constituent existences, 
by the laws according to which He has created them ; 
and as the world was originally called into being by 
a mere fiat of the divine will, so it owes the continu- 
ance of its existence from moment to moment only 
to the unremitted perseverance of the same volition. 
Let the sustaining energy of the divine will cease but 
for an instant, and the universe lapses into nothing- 
ness. The existence of created things is thus exclu- 
sively maintained by a creation, as it were, incessantly 
renewed. God is, thus, the necessary cause of every 
modification of body, and of every modification of 
mind , and His efficiency is sufficient to afford an ex- 
planation of the union and mtercourse of extended 
and unextended substances. 

“ External objects determine certain movements in 
our bodily organs of sense, and these movements are, 
by the nerves and animal spirits, propagated to the 
brain. The brain does not act immediately and really 
upon the soul , the soul has no direct cognisance of 
any modification of the bram ; this is impossible. It 
IS God himself who, by a law which He has established 
when movements are determined in the brain, pro- 
duces analogous modifications in the conscious min d. 
In like manner, suppose the mind has a volition to 
move the arm ; this volition is, of itself, mefficacious ; 
but God, in virtue of the same law, causes the answer- 
ing motion in our limb. The body is not, therefore, 
the real cause of the mental modifications; nor the 
mind the real cause of the bodily movements. Never- 
theless, as the soul would not be modified without the 


LECT 

XVI. 
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antecedent changes in the body, nor the body moved 
without the antecedent determination of the soul, — 
these chanses and determinations are in a certain sort 
necessary. But this necessity is not absolute ; it is 
only hypothetical or conditionaL I'lie organic changes, 
and the mental detenninations, are nothing but simple 
conditions, and not real causes; m shoit, they are 
^occasions, or occasional causes.” “ This doctrine of 
.Occasional Causes is called, likewise, the Hypothesis of 
'Assistance, as supposing the iinincdiatc co-opeiation 
or intervention of the Deity. It is involved in the 
Cartesian theory, and, therefore, belongs to Descartes;^ 
but it was fully evolved by Do la Forgo,''' Malebraiicho,® 
and other followers of Descaites. It may, however, be 
traced far higher. I find it first cxjilicitly, and iii all 
its extent, maintained m the commencement of the 
twelfth century by Algazel,' or Elgazali, of Bagdad, 
sumamed the Imaun of the Woild; — fiom him it 
passed to the schools of the Wc.st, and many of the 
most illustrious philosophcis of the middle ages main- 
tained that God IS the only real agent in the universe. ^ 


a [Laroraiguibre, Lemons ch Plulo- 
soplae, tom ii ]) 253 6 ] 

J3 See Seul'a Il'oi la, completed edi- 
tion, p 961b, n ’“.—Ed 
y [Tennemann (Geich der Phil , 
toL X p 313) denies that I>e la 
Eorge IS an advocate, far less the 
hrst articulate expositor, of the sys- 
tem of Occasional Causes , but eno- 
neously See Tiaite de VPapul de 
FHomme, c xvi , and Sign art’s Leib- 
niz' acha Lehre von dcr pi uslahitvrten 
Sarmome, p 39 et aeq ] 

5 Secheiche de la Viiitd, lib vi 
part 11 c 3, Eiitnlieiii aur la Jfeta- 
phyaique, Eiit vii — Ed 

* In Ills Dfiti utlio Phdoaojilioimn, 
now only kiionii thiongh the refuta- 
tion of it by Averroes, called De- 
atrucho Dealriicltonia, preserved in 


a barbcirous Latin translation, in the 
ninth volume of Aiistotle’s Works, 
Venice, 1550 A full account of this 
treatise is giien m Toniiemauii’s 
Geiihichle dn Phdoeojihie, vol viii. 
p 387 et aiq See also Dcgcrando, 
lliilouc C'oiiijiaiCe, vol iv p 226 — 
Ed 

f [For a history of the dootnne of 
Oocasiunal Causes bifoic Dcscaites, 
see Syrbiiis, InatiluUonea Philoaophi- 
cte, (ed Jenae, 1726), p 62, note ] 
Averioes, f c. p 56 “Agens com- 
bustionis creavit uigredinem in stup- 
pa et combustionem ni partibus ejiis, 
et xiosuit cam eombustam et ciiieiem, 
et est Dciis glonosiis mediaiitibiis 
aiigelis, aut iiiiineiliato ” See Ten- 
uemaiiii, f c p 405 — Ed 
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'To this doctrine Dr Ecid inclines,® and it is expressly 

maintained by Mr Stewart.^ 

This hypothesis did not satisfy Leibnitz. “ He re- 2 Pre cs- 

1 n • .1 1 tablished 

proaches the Laitesiaiis ivith converting the universe Harmony, 
into a perpetual miracle, and of explaining the natural, 
by a supernatural, order. This would annihilate phi- 
losophy ; for philosophy consists in the investigation 
and discovery of the second causes which produce the 
various phtenomena of the uni verse.’'' You degrade 
the Divinity, he subjoined , — ^you make Him act like 
a Avatehmaker, Ai'ho, having constructed a timepiece, 

Avoukl still be obliged himself to turn the hands, to 
make it mark the hours. A slalful mechanist would 
so flame his clock that it ivould go for a ceitain period 
Avithout assistance or inteiposition. So Avhen God 
created man. He disposed his organs and faculties in 
such a manner that they are able of themselves to 
execute their functions and maintain their activity 
from birth to death.”® 

Leibnitz thought he had deAused a more philosophi- 
cal scheme, in the hypothesis of the Pre-established or 
Predetermined Harmony, {Sy sterna IlarmonicB Pree- 
stahilitce vel Prcedeterminatce). This hj^pothesis de-’ 
mes all real connection, not only between spiritual 
and material substances, but betAA'^een substances in 
general; and explains their apparent communion from 
a pieviously deciecd coariangement of the Supreme 
Being, in the folloAAung manner : — God, before creat- 
ing souls and bodies, knew all these souls and bodies ; 

He knew also all possible souls and bodies.* Now, in 

a See WorLn, pp 237. 527 — Ed — Ed 

S See Coll Woi Li, vol ii pp 97, S [Laromigmbre, Lecoiis, tom ii. 

476 9, vol 111 pp 230, 248, 389-91 p 250-7 ] Tiotaieme Eclau Lussement 
— Ed eiL Erdmann, p 1.14 — Ed 

y Si/stiiiie Xouiemi dc la Natme, t Si/nteinc youieau de la Kalitre, 

§ 13 Opel a, cd Erdmann, p 137 § 14 Tluodicee, § 62 These jias- 

Cf. TIi 4 odu,ee, § 61. Opeia, p 520. sages oontam the substance of the 
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this infinite variety of possible souls and bodies, it 
was necessary that there should be souls whose senes 
of perceptions and determinations would correspond 
to the series of movements which some of these pos- 
sible bodies would execute ; for m an infinite number 
of souls, and in an infimte number of bodies, there 
would be found aU possible combinations. Now, sup- 
pose that, out of a soul whose senes of modifications 
corresponded exactly to the series of modifications 
which a certain body was destined to perform, and of 
this body whose successive movements were corre- 
spondent to the successive modifications of this soul, 
God should make a man, — it is evident, that between 
the two substances which constitute this man, there 
would subsist the most perfect harmony. It is, thus, 
no longer necessary to devise theories to account for 
the reciprocal intercourse of the material and the spir- 
itual substances. These have no communication, no 
mutual influence. The soul passes fiom one state, 
from one perception, to another, by virtue of its own 
nature. The body executes the senes of its move- 
ments without any participation or mtcifeience of the 
soul in these. The soul and body are like two clocks 
accurately regulated, which point to the same hour 
and minute, although the scoring which gives motion 
to the one is not the spring which gives motion to the 
other.® Thus the harmony which appears to combine 
the soul and body is, however, independent of any re- 
ciprocal action. This harmony was established before 
the creation of man ; and hence it is called the pre- 
established or predetermined harmony.” P 

It is needless to attempt a refutation of this hypo- 

remarks in the text, but not the edit Erdmann, p 135 — Ed 
words — Ed p [Laromiguibre, Le(ons, tom ii 

aTroiaiimeEclaircmeinenl. Optra, p 257-8 ] 
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thesis, which its author himself ju’chahly regarrlerl more ^ct 
as a specimen of ingenuity than as a serious doctrine. 

The third hypothesis is that of the Plastic Medium jj pinstic 
between soul and body. “ This medium participates of 
the two natures; it is partly material, partly spiritual. 

As material, it can be acted on by the body , and as 
spiritual, it can act upon the mind. It is the mid- 
dle term of a continuous proportion. It is a bridge 
thrown over the abyss which separates matter from 
spirit. This hypothesis is too absurd for refutation ; 
it annihilates itself. Between an extended and unex- 
tended substance, there can be no middle existence ; 

[these being not simply different in degi-ee, but contra- 
dictory.] If the medium be neither body nor soul, it 
is a climiera; if it is at once body and soul, it is con- 
tradictoiy, or if, to avoid the contradiction, it is said 
to be, like us, the union of soul and body, it is itself 
in want of a medium.”* 

The fourth hypothesis is that of Physical Influence, 4. Phyaoai 
{Injliixus Physicus). “ On this doctrine, external ob- ” 
jects affect our senses, and the orgamc motion they 
determine is communicated to the brain. The brain 
acts upon the soul, and the soul has an idea, — a per- 
ception. The mind thus possessed of a perception ' 
or idea, is affected for good or ill. If it suffers, it 
seeks to be relieved of pain. It acts in its turn upon 
the brain, m which it causes a movement in the ner- 
vous system , the neiwous system causes a muscular 
motion m the limbs, — a motion directed to remove or 
avoid the object which occasions the sensation of pain. 

“ The brain is the seat of the soul, and, on this hjyio- 
thesis, the soul has been compared to a spider seated 
in the centre of its web. The moment the least 
agitation is caused at the extremity of this web, the 
a [Laromigmire, Lefoni, tom. u. p. 263-4] 


VOL. I. 


V 
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LBCT. insect is advertised and put upon the watch. In lilfp. 

manner, the mind situated in the brain has a point 

on which all the nervous filaments converge ; it is in- 
formed of what passes at the different parts of the 
body; and forthwith it takes its measures accordingly 
The body thus acts with a real efficiency on the mind, 
and the mind acts with a real efficiency upon the body. 
This action or influence being real, — ^phyoical, — in the 
course of nature, — the body exerts a physical influence 
upon the soul, the soul a phj’sical influence upon the 
body. 

“ This system is simple, but it affords us no help in 
explaining the mystenous union of an extended and 
an unextended substance. 

‘ Tangeie emm et tangi nm corpus nulla potest rt' 

Nothing can touch and be touched but what is ex- 
tended; and if the soul be unextended, it can have 
no connection by touch with the body, and the physi- 
cal influence is inconceivable or contradictors'.’'^ 
Hutoncai If wc coHsidcr these hyiiotheses in relation to their 

order of -i - . • i .n , 

tbewijj- historical manifestation, — the doctrine of Physical 
ical Influence would stand first ; for this doctrme, which 
first was only formally clevcloped mto system by the later 
Peripatetics, was that prevalent in the earlier schools 
of Greece. The Aristotelians, who held that the soul 
was the substantial form, — the vital principle, of the 
body, that the soul was aU in the whole and all in 
every part of the body, naturally allowed a reciprocal 
influence of these. By influence, (in Latin injluxus), 
you are to understand the relation of a cause to its 
effect; and the term, now adopted into every nilgar 
of Europe, was brought into use principally 

a Lucretius, i 305 —Ed p. 251-3.] 

P [Laromiguibre, Lcfons, tom. li 
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by the authority of Suarez, a Spanish Jesuit, who 
flourished at the close of the sixteenth and beginning 
of the seventeenth centuries, and one of the most 
illustrious metaphysicians of modern times. By him 
a cause is defined, Prtncipium per se injiuens esse in 
almdf' This definition, however, and the use of the 
metaphysical term mjluence, (for it is nothing more), 
are not, as is supposed, original with him. They are 
to be found in the pseudo-Aristotelic treatise De 
Causis. This is a translation from the Arabic, but 
a translation made many centuries before Suarez.^® 
But this by the way. 


LECT 

XVI 


The second hypothesis in chronological order is Piasiic 
that of the Plastic Medium. It is to be traced to aecond 


Plato. That philosopher, in illustrating the relation 
of the two constituents of man, says that the soul is 
m the body like a sailor in a ship ; that the soul em- 
ploys the body as its mstiument ; but that the energy, 
or life and sense of the body, is the manifestation of 
a d i ff erent substance, — of a substance which holds a 
kind of intermediate existence between mmd and 


matter. This conjecture, which Plato only obscurely 
hinted at, was elaborated with peculiar partiahty by 
his followers of the Alexandrian school, and, in their 
psychology, the oxos, or vehicle of the soul, — the me- ' 
dium through Avhich it is united to the body, — is 
a prominent element and distmctive principle. To 


a Disputationes Meiaphi/sKce, Disp in substance from Prop I — Es 
xii , § 11 4 — Ed y The passage referred to in Plato 

j3 The Ltbellus de Causia is printed is probably Ttmeeus, p 69 02 

in a Latin version made from a He- lupoiiieyoi •rrapa\aS6vTes ipxhv 
brew one, in the seventh volume of iSdmToy, rh peril touto ffnjThy rrapa 
the Latin edition of Aristotle'sWorks, avrp mpieTdpvtvirav Sxv^d te itav rh 
Venice, 1530, f 144 It has been a-Zpa (Sotray k t \ This passage, as 
attnbutedto Aristotle, to Avempacc, well as the simile of the chariot in 
to Alfarabi, and to Proolns The the Plurdnis, p 246, were interpreted 
above definition does not occur in it in this sense by the later Platonists, 
verbatim, though it may be gathered See Ficinus, Theologia Platomca, lib 
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third 


opinion St Austin “ among other Chnstian fathers, 
was inclined, and, in modern times, it has been re- 
vived and modified by Gassendi,^ Cud worth,'’’ and 
Le Clerc.« 

Descartes agrees with the Platonists in opposition 
to the Aristotelians, that the soul is not the substan- 
tial form of the body, but is connected with it only 
at a single point in the brain, — viz. the pineal gland. 
The pineal gland, he supposes, is the cential point at 
which the organic movements of the body terminate, 
when conveying to the mind the determinations to 
voluntarj' motion.* But Descartes did not allow, 
like the Platonists, any intermediate or connecting 
substance. The nature of the connection he himself 
does not very explicitly state ; — but hi.s disciples have 
evolved the hypothesis, already explained, of Occa- 
sional Causes, in which God is the connecting piin- 
eiple, — an h}’pothesis at least implicitly contained m 
his philosophy.^ 

Finally, Leibnitz and "Wolf agiee with the Caite- 


xniL c 4 “ Ex quo sequitur ration- 
ales animastanquam medias tales esse 
deliere, ut virtute qiuclem aemjier 
aeparabilcs sint, . actu antem 
Sint semper conjnnctse, quia familiarc 
corpus nanciscuntur ex sethere, quod 
serrant per immortalitatem propnam 
immortale, quod Plato curmm turn 
deonim turn anunarum vocat in piia;- 
dro, yehiculum in Timaeo ” The tlap 
18 more definitely expressed by Maxi- 
mus Tynus, Digs xL c (referred to by 
StaUbaum, on the Tmaus, I c ) 
Aper kbI rbv iv rij doXdrTp irXovy, 
ii/Sa 6 fifu KujScpid^ili tipx^h 
ff^fiaroSj 71 81 vavs dpxcrBi, &s inrh 
’I'uXTis (ra/ia. Cl also Froclus, Inat 
TheoU,c ZDQftaeg , Cudworth, /n/ef- 
Uclual System, b i c v § 3 Flatner, 
Phil Aphorwmen, i p 627 — Ed 
a St Augustin seems to have adopt- 


ed the ancient and Platonic dogma 
that mattei (u\n) is incorporeal faint 
/mros) He regarded mallet as“qiud- 
dam inter fomiatiim et nihil, nec 
formatiim nec nihil, informe prope 
nihil " Cotifiib,, lib xii c G — Ed 
P Gassendi, in his Phy^icn, dnidcs 
the human soul into two parts, the 
one rational and incorjioreal, the 
other corporeal, including the nutri- 
tive and sensitive faculties The 
latter he regards as the medium of 
connection between the rational soul 
and the body See Opera, voL u p. 
256 (ed. 1638) — Ed 

7 See above, p 300, note d — En. 

8 See above, p 300, note a — Ed 

e De Paas An, art 31, 32, De 
Ilomme, art 63 Cf Reid’s Worhs, 
(compl ed),pp 234, n *, 962 b — E d 
f See above, p 302, note j8 — ^Ed 
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sians, that there ia no real, but only an apparent in- lect 
tercourse between mind and body. To explam this 
apparent intercourse, they do not, however, resort to 
the continual assistance or interposition of the Deity, 
but have recourse to the supposition of a harmony be- 
tween mind and body, established before the creation 
of either. “ 

All these theories are unphilosophical, because they tiimc hy- 
all attempt to establish somethmg beyond the sphere Snp'ln'n'o 
of observation, and, consequently, beyond the sphere 
of genuine philosojjhy, and because they are either, 
like the Cartesian and Leibnitian theories, contradic- 
tions of the fact of consciousness ; or, like the two 
other hypotheses, at variance with the facts which 
tliey suppose. What St Austin so admirably says of 
the substance, either of mind or of body, — “ Mate- 
riam spiritunique cognoscendo ignorari et ignorando 
cognosci,’’^ — I would cxhoit you to adopt as your 
opinion in regard to the union of these two existences. 

In short, in the words of Pascal,”'' “ Man is to him- 
self the mightiest prodigy of natm’e ; for he is unable 
to conceive Avhat is body, stiU less what is mind, but 
least of all is he able to conceive how a body can be 
united to a mind ; yet this is his proper being.” A 
contented ignorance is, indeed, wiser than a presump- 
tuous knowledge , but this is a lesson which seems 
the last that philosophers are willing to learn. In 
the woids of one of the acutest of modern thinkers* — 

” Magna immo maxima pars sapientiee est, qusedam 
aequo animo nescire velle.” 


a [Od these hypotheses in general, y Pemics, partie i art. yl, 26 
see Zedler’s Lexicon, v Seth, p 1098 Vol u p 74, edit Faugire —Ed 
et aeq ] S Jnlius CsesaT Scaliger The pas- 

0 Confess , lib xii c 5 See ante, sage is quoted more correctly in the 
p 139.— Ed Anthoi’s Lftscussions, p 640 — ^Ed 
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LECTUEE XVII. 

CONSCIOUSNESS, — GENERAI. Ptt^NOMENA, — ARE WE 
ALWAYS CONSCIOUSLY ACTIVE? 

LEc T. The second General Fact of Consciousness which we 

XYII 

shall consider, and out of which several questions of 

interest arise, is the fact, or correlative facts, of 

Mmd Activity and Passivity of Mind. 

No pure There is no pure activity, no pure passivity in 

JaarSy’m Creation. All things in the universe of nature are 
reciprocally m a state of continual action and counter- 
action ; they are always active and passive at once. 
God alone must be thought of as a being active with- 
out any mixture of passivity, as His activity is sub- 
jected to no limitation But precisely because it is 
unlimited, is it for us wholly incomprehensible. 

Activityand Activity and passmty are not, therefore, in the 

always con- manifestations of mind, distinct and independent phse- 

jomerlmthc ™ i 

mm fohta- nomcna Inis is a great, though a common, error 

tioos of ^ * 

mind They are always conjomed. There is no opeiation of 
mind which is purely active ; no affection which is 
purely passive. In every mental modification, action 
* and passion are the two necessary elements or factors 
' of which it IS composed But though both are always 
! present, each is not, however, always present in equal 
quantity. Sometimes the one constituent preponde- 
rates, sometimes the other ; and it is from the pre- 
ponderance of the active clement m some modifica- 
tions of the passive element m others, that we dis- 
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tinguish these modifications by different names, and 
consider them as activities or passivities according as 
they approximate to one or other of the two factors. 

Thus faculty, operation, energy, are words that we 
employ to designate the manifestations m which 
activity is predominant. Faculty denotes an active 
power; action, operation, energy, denote its present 
exertion. On the other hand, capacity expresses a 
passive power ; affection, passion, express a present 
suffering. The terms mode, modification, state, ma,y 
be used indifferently to signify both phsenomena; 
but it must be acknowledged that these, esiieciaUy 
the word state, are now closely associated with the 
passivity of mind, which they, therefore, tend rather 
to suggest. The passivity of mind is expressed by 
another term, receptivity; for passivity is only the 
condition, the necessary antecedent of activity, — only 
the property possessed by the mind of standmg m 
relation to certain foreign causes, — of receiving from 
them impressions, determinations to act. 

It 13 to be observed, that we are never directly con- '^’c me 

■' ne\cr di- 

scious 01 passivity. Consciousness only commences rectiy con- 

(.1 aclOUB of 

with, IS only cognisant of, the reaction consequent passivity, 
upon the foreign determination to act, and this re- 
action is not itself passive. In so far, therefore, as 
we arc conscious, we are active ; whether there may 
be a mental activity of which we are not conscious, is 
another question.® 

There are certain arduous problems connected with 
the activity of mind, which will be more appropriately 
considered in a subsequent part of the course, when 
we come to speak of the Inferences from the Phseno- 
menology of Mind, or of Metaphysics Proper. At 
present, I shall only treat of those questions which 

a See below, Lect. xvm, p. 33S — Ed. 
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LECT are conversant about the immediate phsenomena of 

activity. Of these, the first that I shall consider is one 

of considerable interest, and v’hich, though variously 
determined by different philosophers, does not seem 
ra^tiousiy to lie bcyond the sphere of observation I allude to tbe 
question, WTiether we are always consciously active ^ 
Distmguisii It IS eiudeut that this question is not convcitible 
ot1iCT™cb- with the question, Have we always a memory of our 
consciousness — for the latter problem must be at 
once answered m the negative It is also evident, that 
we must exclude the consideration of those states in 
which the mind is appaiently without consciousness, 
but in regard to which, in reality, we can obtain no 
information from expenment Concci’miig these we 
must be contented to remain in ignorance ; at least 
only to extend to them the analogical conclusions 
which our observations on those within the sphere of 
experiment warrant us infeiimg Our question, as 
one of possible solution, must, theiefoie. be limited to 
the states of sleep and somnambulism, to the exclusion 
of those states of msensibility which we cannot ter- 
mmate suddenly at wdl Ir is hardly necessaiy to 
obseri'e, that with the nature of sleep and somnam- 
bulism as psychological phEenomena, we have at pre- 
sent nothing to do ; our consideration is now strictly 
limited to the inquiry. Whether the mmd, in as far as 
we can make it matter of observation, is always in a 
Treatment State of couscious actmty The geneial problem m 
tion by pbi- regard to the ceaseless activity of the mmd has been 
losopheis agitated from verj' ancient times, but it has also 
been one on which philosophers have pronounced less 
Plat* and on gi'ounds of experience than of theory. Plato and 
ui'L the Platomsts weie unanimous in maintaining the 
continual cnerg)" of intellect The opinion of Aris- 
totle appears doubtful, and passages may be quoted 
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from his works in favour of either alternative. The lect 

XYII 

Aristotelians, in general, Avere opposed, but a consider- 
able number were favourable, to the Platonic doctime. 

This doctrine was adopted by Cicero and St Augustin. 

“ Nunquam animus,” says the former, “ cogitatione et .cicero and 
motu vacuus esse potest.”® “Ad quid menti,” says 
the latter, “pimceptum est, ut se ipsam cognoscat, 
nisi ut semper vivat, et semper sit in actu.”^ The 
question, liowever, obtained its prmcipal importance 
in the philosophy of Descaites. That philosopher Descartes, 
made the essence, the very existence, of the soul to 
consist in actual thought,”^ under which he included 
even the desiics and feelings , and ilioufjlit he defined 
all of which we are conscious ® The assertion, there- 
fore, of Descartes, that the mind always thinks, is, in 
his employment of language, tantamount to the asser- 
tion that the mind is always conscious. 

That the mind is ahvays conscious, though a funda- 
mental position of the Caitesian doctrine, Avas rather 
assumed, than proved by an appeal to fact and experi- 
ence. All IS theoretical in Descartes ; all is theoreti- 
cal in his disciples Even Malebranche assumes our Male- 

1 n 1 11 1 1 >r&iic}i 6 

conscioiisuess in sleep, and explains our oblivion only 
by a mechanical hypothesis.' It was, therefore, easy 
for Locke to deny the truth of the Cartesian opimon, Locke 


a Divwntione, ii G2 “Natn- 
ram earn dico, qua nuuquam animua 
lusistens, affilutione et motu esse va- 
cuus potest ” — Ed 
/3 Eugenios, VvxoKoyia, p 129 — 
[Book 111 of Ills SToix*<a Mero- 
tjivsucris, (edit 1805) The reference 
m Eugenios is to Be Trimtate, lib x 
0 T , where a passage occurs, resem- 
bling in words the one quoted in the 
text, but baldly supporting the doc- 
tiiiie in question It is as follons 
" ITt quid ergo oi prreceptum est, ut se 
ipsuni cognoscat ? Credo ut se ipsam 


cogitet, et secundum natnram snam 
vivat ” But in the De Anmia et yua 
Oi/jiHe, lib IV c VI §7, — Opel a, X. 
X p 391, (edit Benedict ), occurs the 
following exfilicit statement. " Sicut 
motiis non cessat in corde, unde se 
pulsus diffundit usquequaque ven- 
anim, ita non quiescimus aliqmd co- 
gitando versare ” — Ed ] 

7 Pimcipia, pars i § 53 — Ed 
5 Prmuxiia, pars i § 9 Cf Seid’a 
n'biI.i,(compl ed ), p 961a,n t — Ed 
f liecliciche de la VerM, liv m. 
ch. 2 —Ed. 
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and to give a strong semblance of probability to his 
own doctrine by its apparent conformity wnth the 
pheenomeua. Omitting a good deal of what is either 
irrelevant to the general question, or what is now 
.admitted to be false, as founded on his erroneous doc- 
trine of personal identity, the following is the sum of 
Locke’s argument upon tbe point. “ It is an opinion,” 
he says," "that the soul alwa3'S thinks, and that it 
has the actual perception of ideas in itself constantly, 
as long as it exists; and that actual thinking is as 
inseparable from the soul, as actual extension is from 
the body ; which, if true, to inquire after the begin- 
ning of a man’s ideas, is the same as to inquire after 
the beginning of his soul. For by this account, soul 
and its ideas, as body and its extension, will begin to 
exist both at the same time. 

“ But whether the soul be supposed to exist ante- 
cedent to, or coeval with, or some time after, the first 
rudiments, or orgam'sation, or the beginnings of life in 
the body, I leave to be disputed by those who have 
better thought of that matter I confess myself to 
have one of those dull souls that doth not perceive 
itself always to contemplate ideas , nor can conceive 
it any more necessary for the soul always to think 
than for the body always to move . the perception of 
ideas being (as I conceive) to the soul, what motion 
is to the body ; not its essence, but one of its opera- 
tions. And, therefore, though thinking be supposed 
ever so much the proper action of the soul, yet it is 
not necessary to suppose that it should be always 
thinking, always in action. That perhaps is the privi- 
lege of the infinite Author and Preserver of things, 
who never slumbers nor sleeps ; but is not competent 
to any finite being, at least not to the soul of man. 

a Essay, book ii. chsii i. §g 9, 10, 14 et seq. 
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We know certainly by experience that we sometimes 
think, and thence draw this infallible consequence, 
that there is something m us that has a power to 
think : but whether that substance perpetually thinks 
or no, we can be no further assured than experience 
informs us. For to say that actual thinking is es- 
sential to the soul and inseparable from it, is to beg 
what is in question, and not to prove it by reason ; 
which IS necessary to be done if it be not a self- 
evident proposition. But whether this, ‘ that the soul 
always thinks,’ be a self - evident proposition, that 
everybody assents to at first hearmg, I appeal to 
mankind It is doubted whether I thought all last 
night or no , the question being about a matter of'i 
fact, it is begging it to bimg as a proof for it an 
hypothesis which is the very thing in dispute; by 
which way one may prove anything; and it is but 
supposing that all watches, whilst the balance beats, 
think , and it is sufficiently proved, and past doubt, 
that my ivatch thought all last night. But he that 
would not deceive himself, ought to build his hypo- 
thesis on matter of fact, and make it out by sensible 
experience, and not presume on matter of fact, be- 
cause of his hypothesis ; that is, because he supposes 
it to be so , which way of proving amounts to this, 
that I must necessarily think aU last night because 
another supposes I always think, though I myself 
cannot perceive that I always do so ” .... “ It will 
perhaps be said that ‘the soul thinks even in the 
soundest sleep, but the memory retains it not.’ That 
the soul in a sleejiing man should be this moment 
busy a-tliinking, and the next moment in a waking 
man not remember nor be able to recollect one jot of 
all those thoughts, is very hard to be conceived, and 
would need some better proof than bare assertion to 
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make it be believed. For who can, without any more 
ado but being barely told so, imagine that the greatest 
part of men do, during all their lives for several hours 
every day, think of something which, if they were 
asked even m the middle of these thoughts, they could 
remember nothing at all of? Most men, I think, pass 
a great part of their sleep without di earning. I once 
knew a man that was bred a scholar and had no bad 
memory, who told me he had never di'camed m his life 
till he had that fever he was then newly recovered of, 
which was about the five or six and twentieth year 
of his age. I suppose the world affords nioie such 
instances ; at least eveiy one’s acquaintance wiU fur- 
nish him with examples enough of such as pass must 
of their nights without dreaming ” . And again, 

“If they say that a man is always conscious to 
himself of thinking ; 1 ask how they know it ? ‘ Con- 
sciousness is the perception of what passes in a man’s 
own mind. Can anothei man pciceive that I am con- 
scious of anything, when I perceive it not myself^ 
No man’s knowledge here can go beyond Ins experi- 
ence. Wake a man out of a sound sleep, and ask him 
what he was that moment thinking on. If he himself 
be conscious of nothing he then thought on, he must 
be a notable diviner of thouglits that can assure him 
that he was thinking . may he not with more reason 
assure him he was not asleep This is something be- 
yond phdosophy ; and it cannot be less than levela- 
tion that discovers to another thoughts in my mind 
when I can find none there myself, and they must 
needs have a penetratmg sight who can ceitainly see 
what I think when I cannot peiceive it myself, and 
when I declare that I do not. This some may think 
to be a step beyond the Eosiciucians, it being easier 
to make one’s self invisible to others, than to make 
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another’s thoughts visible to one which are not visible leot 

o ^ XVII 

to himself But it is hut defining the soul to be ‘ a 

substance that always thinks/ and the business is 
done. If such definition be of any authority, I know 
not what it can serve for, but to make many men 
suspect that they liave no souls at aU, since they find 
a good part of their lives pass away without thinking. 

For no definitions that I know, no suppositions of any 
sect, are of force enough to destroy constant experi- 
ence ; and perhaps it is the affectation of knowing 
beyond what we perceive that makes so much useless 
dispute and noise in the world ” 

This decision of Locke was rejected by Leibnitz in LoLke’s 
the New Essays on the Human Understanding,'^ thc^oMdfv 
great work in which he canvassed from beginning to 
end the Essay, under the same title, of the English 
philosopher He observes, in reply to the supposition 
that continual consciousness is an attribute of Him 
• who neither slumbercth nor sleepeth,’ “ that this af- 
fords no inference that in sleep we are whoUy without 
perception.” To the remark, “that it is difficult to 
conceive, that a being can think and not be conscious 
of thought,” he replies, “that in this lies the whole 
knot and difficulty of the matter. But this is not in- 
soluble ” “We must observe,” he says, “ that we think 
of a multitude of things at once, but take heed only 
of those thoughts that arc the more prominent. Nor 
conld it be otherwise. For were we to take heed of 
everything, it would be necessary to attend to an infin- 
ity of matters at the same moment, all of which make 
an effectual impression on the senses. Nay, I assert 
that there remains always something of aU our past 
thoughts, — that none is ever entirely effaced. Now, 
when we sleep without dreaming, and when stunned 
a Iav. ii ch. 1 .— Ed. 
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an infinity of small confused perceptions.” And again 

he remarks : “ That even when wc sleep without dream- 
ing, there is always some feeble perception. The act 
of awakening, indeed, shoAvs this . and the more easily 
we are aroused, the clearer is the perception we have 
of what passes without, although this perception is 
not always strong enough to cause us to awake.” 

, Now, in all this it will be observed, that Leibnitz 
does not precisely answer the question Ave have 
mooted. He maintains that the mind is ncAmr with- 
out perceptions, but, as he holds that perceptions exist 
wifliout consciousness, he cannot, though he opposes 
Locke, be considered as affirming that the mind is 
never without consciousness duiing sleep, — in short, 

AVoif does always dream. The doctimc of Wolf on this 
point IS the same with that of his master,® though the 
Nouveaux, Essais of Leibiutz were not published till 
long after the death of Wolf. 

Kant ' But if Leibnitz cannot be adduced as categorically 
asserting that there is no sleep Avithout its dream, 
this cannot be said of Kant. That great thinker dis- 
tinctly maintains that we always dream Avhen asleep ; 
that to cease to dream would be to cease to live ; and 
that those who fancy they have not dreamt have only 
forgotten their dream.^ This is all that the manual 
of Anthropology, publnshed by himself, contains upon 
the question ; but in a manuscript in my possession, 
which bears to be a work of Kant, but is probably 
only a compilation from notes taken at his lectures 
on Anthropology, it is further stated that we can 
dream more in a minute than we can act during a , 
day, and that the great rapidity of the train of^ 

a Piydiologia Raiumalu, § 59 — Ed P Antliropologie, §§ 30, 36 — Ed. 
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j thought m sleep, is one of the principal causes "why lect 

' we do not always recollect what we dream.® He else 

where also observes that the cessation of a force to 
act, is tantamount to its cessation to be. 

Though the determination of this question is one tiic quen- 
that seems not extremely difficult, we find it dealt with mtii bj piD- 
by philosophers, on the one side and the other, rather rathEr'b” 
by hypothesis than by experiment ; at least, we have, limn by*'' 
with one partial exception, which I am soon to quote 
to you, no observations sufficiently accurate and de- 
tailed to wan ant us in estabbshing more than a very 
doubtful conclusion. I have myself at different times com,iu.ion 
turned my attention to the point, and, as far as my limrata’"' 
observations go, they certainly tend to prove that, tiiu'^Author 
during sleep, the mind is never either inactive or 
wholly unconscious of its activity. As to the objec- Locke', ns- 
tion of Locke and others, that, as we have often no that con 
recollection ot dreammg, we have, therefore, never jikuik. ic 
dreamt, it is sufficient to say that the assumption in ofiona’aous- 
this argument, — that consciousness, and the recollec- com crtibtc, 
tion of consciousness, are convertible, — is disproved m bi'um ^o- 
the most emphatic maimer by experience. You have somDum- 
all heard of the pheenomenon of somnambulism. In 
this remarkable state, the various mental faculties 
are usually in a higher degree of power than in the 
natural. The patient has recollections of what he has 
wholly forgotten. He speaks languages of which, 
when awake, he remembers not a word. If he use a 
vulgar dialect when out of this state, in it he em- 
ploys only a correct and elegant phraseology. The 
imagination, the sense of propriety, and the faculty of 


a The substance of this passage is by Starke m 1831, from Kant's Lee- 
published in the ilfenscAeuitunde Oder tures Seep 164. — Ed 
Pliilosophisdte Anthropologie, edited 
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LECT reasoning, are all in general exalted.® The bodily 
■ powers are in high activity, and under the complete 
control of the will ; and, it is well known, persons in 
this state have frequently pei formed feats, of which, 
when out of it, they would not even have imagined 
the possibility. And what is even more remaikable, 
the difference of the faculties in the two states seems 
not confined merely to a difference iii degree. For it 
happens, for example, that a person who has no ear 
for music when awake, shall in his somnambulic crisis, 
sing with the utmost con-ectness and with full enjoy- 
ment of his peiformance. Under this affection per- 
sons sometimes live half their lifetime, alternating 
between the normal and the abnormal states, and per- 
forming the ordmar)" functions of life indifferently in 
both, with this distinction, that if the patient be dull 
and doltish when he is said to be awake, he is com- 
paratively alert and intelligent when nominally asleep. 

I am in posses.sion of tbiee woiks, wiitten dining the 
crisis by three different somiiambulists ^ Now it is i 
evident that consciousness, and an exalted conscious- ‘ 
ness, must be allowed in .somnambulism. This cannot • 
Conscioub- possibly be denied, — but mark what follows. It is 
out inemory tlio pccuharity of somnambulism, — it is the differential 
tensticof quality by which that state is contradistinguished 
buiihm from the state oi dreammg, that have no rccollec- 
tion, when we awake, of what has occurred during 
its continuance. Consciousness is thus cut in two ; 
memory does not connect the train of consciousness 
in the one state with the train of consciousness in the 
other. When the patient again relapses into the state 

a For some mterestiDg ilhistra- sect iv § 2 — Ed 
tiona of tills state, see Abercrombie, Of these works we have failed to 

On the Intellectual Powei s, part iii discover any trace — Ed 
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of somnambulism, be again remembers all that had lect. 

occurred durmg every former alternative of that state; 

but he not only remembers this, he recalls also the 
events of his normal existence ■ so that whereas the 
patient in his somnambulic ensis, has a memory of 
his whole life, in his waking mtervals he has a me- 
mory only of half his life. 

At the time of Locke, the phaenomena of somnam- Dreaming 
bulism had been very little studied ; nay, so great is Hhout 
the Ignorance that prevails in this country in regard 
to its nature even now, that you will find this, its dis- 
tinctive character, ivholly unnoticed in the best works 
upon the subject.® But this distmction, you observe, 

IS incompetent always to discriminate the states of 
dreaming and somnambulis m. It may be tiue that 
if we recollect our visions during sleep, this recollec- 
tion excludes somnambulism, but the want of memory 
by no means proves that the visions we are known by 
others to have had, were not common dreams. The 
phaenomena, indeed, do not always enable us to dis- 
criminate the two states. Somnambulism may exist 
in many different degrees. The sleep-walking from 
Avhich it takes its name is only one of its higher phae- 
nomena, and one comparatively rare. In general, the 
subject of this affection does not leave his bed, and 
it is then frecjuently impossible to say whether the 
manifestations exhibited, are the phaenomena of som- 
nambulism or of dieaming. Talking during sleep, for 
example, may be a symptom of either, and it is often 
only from our general knowledge of the habits and 
predispositions of the sleeper, that we are warranted 
in referring this effect to the one and not to the other 

a This deficiency lias been ably Prmuples of Human Physiology, § 
supplied by Dr Carpenter, See his 827, (4tb edition) — Ed. 

VOL. I. X 
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class of phiEnomena. We have, however, abimdant 
evidence to prove that forgetfulness is not a decisive 
criterion of somnambulism. Persons whom there is 
no reason to suspect of this aflfection, often manifest 
during sleep the strongest indications of di'eaming, 
and, yet, when they awaken in the morning, retain no 
memory of what they may have done or said during 
the night Locke’s argument, that because we do not 
always remember our consciousness dimng sleep, we 
have not, therefore, been always conscious, is thus, on 
the ground of fact and analogy, disproved. 

But this IS not aU. We can not only show that 
the fact of the mind remaining conscious during sleep 
IS possible, IS even probable, we can also show, by an 
articulate experience, that this actually occurs. The 
following observations are the result of my personal 
experience, and similar experiments every one of you 
is competent to institute for himself 

In the fiist place, when we compose ourselves to 
rest, we do not always fall at once asleep, but remain 
for a time in a state of mcipient slumber, — in a state 
-intermediate between sleep and waking Now, if wc 
are gently roused from this transition-state, we find 
ourselves conscious of being in the commencement of 
a dream ; we find ourselves occupied vuth a train of 
thought, and this tram we are stdl able to follow out 
to a point when it connects itself with certain actual 
perceptions. We can still tiace imagination to sense, 
and show how, departing from the last sensible im- 
pressions of real objects, the fancy proceeds in its work 
of distorting, falsifying, and perplexing these, m order 
to construct out of their ruins its own grotesque 
edifices. 

In the second place, I have always observed, that 
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■vvlieii sucklcnly aivakenecl during sleep, (and to ascer- 
tain tlie fact I have caused myself to he roused at dif- 
^^ferent seasons of the night), I have always been able 
to observe that I was in the middle of a dream. The 
recollection of this dream was not always equally 
vivid. On some occasions, I was able to trace it back 
until the tram .was gradually lost at a remote dis- 
tance ; on others, I was hardly aware of more than 
one or two of the latter links of the chain ; and, some- 
times, was scarcely certain of more than the fact, that 
I was not awakened from an unconscious state. Why 
we should not always be able to recollect our dreams, 
it IS not diflScult to exjilain. In our waking and our 
sleeping states, we aie placed m two worlds of thought, 
not only different but contrasted, and contrasted both 
in the character and in the intensity of their represen- 
tations. "Wlien snatched suddenly from the twilight 
of our sleeping imaginations, and placed in the meri- 
dian lustre of our waking percejitions, the necessary 
effect of the transition is at once to eclipse or obliterate 
the traces of our dreams. The act itself also of rous- 
ing us from sleep, by abruptly interruptmg the cur- 
rent of our thoughts, throws us into confusion, disqua- 
lifies us for a time from recollection, and before we 
have recovered from our consternation, what we could 
at first liave easily discerned is fled or flying. 

A sudden and violent is, however, in one respect, 
more favourable than a gradual and spontaneous wak- 
ening to the observation of the phsenomena of sleep. 
For in the former case, the images presented are fresh 
and prominent ; while in the latter, before our atten- 
tion 13 applied, the objects of observation have with- 
drawn darkling into the background of the soul. We 
may, therefore, I thmk, assert, m general, that whether 
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LECT. we recollect our dreams or not, "we always dream.) 

^ Sometlimg similar, indeed, to the rapid oblivion of 

our sleeping consciousness, happens to us occasionally 
even when awake. When our mind is not intently 
occupied with any subject, or more frequently when 
fatigued, a thought suggests itself. We turn it lazily 
over and fix our eyes in vacancy; interrupted by the 
question what we are thinking of, we attempt to 
answer, but the thought is gone ; we cannot recall it, 
and say that we were thinking of nothing.” 

Gerieial The observations I have hitherto made tend only 
from“ore-' to cstablish the fact, that the mind is never wholly iii- 
active, and that we are never wholly unconscious of 
its activity. Of the degree and character of that acti- 
vity, I at present say nothing ; this may form the sub- 
ject of our future consideration. But in confinnation 
of the opinion I have now hazarded, and in proof of 
something more even than I have ventured to niam- 
tam, I have great pleasure in quoting to you the sub- 
stance of a very remarkable essay on sleep by one of 
the most distinguished of the philosophers of France, — • 
Jottf&oy living when the extract was made, but now unfortu- 
nately lost to the science of mind which he cultivated 
\ iitlior’s Avitli most distinguished success — I refer to M. J oufFi 07, 
n [iroot of who, along with M. Eoy'er Collard, was at the head of 
OUclUbiODfe, the pure school of Scottish Philosophy in France.^ 

The mmd “ I havc ncvcr well understood those who admit 
iw ikL w lien that in sleep the mind is dormant. When we dream, 
j assuredly asleep, and assuredly also our mind 

y is not asleep, because it thinks ; it is, therefore, mani- 
fest, that the mind frequently wakes when the senses 
are in slumber. But this does not prove that it never 

a C£ Kant, A7it}iropoIoffiet § 30, cd jB Melanges, p 318, [p 290, second 

1838, (§ 28, ed. 1810), — Ei>, edition — Ed] 
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sleeps along with them. To sleep is for the mind not 

to dream ; and it is impossible to establish the fact, 

that there are in deep moments in which the mind 
does not dream. To have no recollection of our dreams, 
does not prove that we have not dreamt ; for it can 
be often proved that we have dreamt, although the 
dream has left no trace on our memory. 

“ The fact, then, that the mind sometimes wakes Probable 
while the senses are asleep, is thus established; whereas mm<i 19 
the fact, that it sometimes sleeps along with them, is awS 
not . the jirobability, therefore, is, that it wakes always. 

It would require contradictory facts to destroy the 
force of this induction, which, on the contrary, every 
fact seems to confirm. I shall proceed to analyse 
some of these which appear to me cuiious and striking. 

They manifestly imply this conclusion, that the mind, 
during sleep, is not in a peculiar state, but that its 
activity is carried on precisely as when awake. 

“ When an inhabitant of the province comes to Paris, induction 
his sleep is at first disturbed, and continually broken, wppon'of 
by the noise of the carriages passing under his window, si'dn'™'''* 
He soon, however, becomes accustomed to the turmod, 
and ends by sleeping at Pans as he slept in his village. 

“ The noise, however, remains the same, and makes 
an equal impression on his senses , how comes it that 
this noise at first hinders, and then, at length, does 
not hinder, him from sleeping? 

“ The state of waking presents analogous facts. 

Every one knows that it is difficult to fix our atten- 
tion on a book, when surrounded by persons engaged 
in conversation ; at length, however, we acquire this 
faculty. A man unaccustomed to the tumult of the 
streets of Pans is unable to think consecutively while 
walking through them ; a Parisian finds no difficulty. 
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Ana1>sis 
and expla- 
nation of 
these plis- 
nomeua — 
Attention 
and Dibtroc 
tion 


He meditatps as tranquilly in the midst of the crowd 
and bustle of men and carriages, as he could in the 
centre of the forest. The analogy between these facts 
taken from the state of waking, and the fact which I 
mentioned at the commencement, taken from the state 
of sleep, is so close, that the explanation of the former 
should throw some light upon the latter. We shall 
attempt this explanation. 

“ Attention is the voluntary application of the mind 
to an object. It is established, by experience, that we 
cannot give our attention to two different objects at 
the same time. Distraction (6tre distrait) is the re- 
moval of our attention from a matter with which we 
are engaged, and our bestowal of it on another which 
crosses us. In distraction, attention is only diverted 
because it is attracted by a new perception or idea, 
soHcitmg it more strongly than that with which it is 
occupied; and this diversion diminishes exactly in 
proportion as the solicitation is weaker on the part of 
the mtrusive idea. All experience proves this. The 
more strongly attention is applied to a subject, the 
less susceptible is it of distraction ; thus it is, that 
a book which awakens a lively curiosity, retains the 
attention captive ; a person occupied with a matter 
affecting his life, his reputation, or his fortune, is not 
easily distracted ; he sees nothing, he understands 
nothing of what passes around him ; we say that he is 
deeply preoccupied. In like manner, the greater oui- 
curiosity, or the more curious the things that are 
spoken of around us, the less able are we to rivet our 
attention on the book we read. In hke manner, also, 
if we are waiting in expectation of any one, the 
slightest noises occasion distraction, as these noises 
may be the signal of the approach we anticipate. All 
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these facts tend to prove that distraction results only 
when the intrusive idea sohcifcs us more strongly than 
that with which we are occupied 

“ Hence it is that the stranger in Paris cannot think 
in the bustle of the streets. The impressions which 
assail his eyes and ears on every side being for him 
the signs of things new or little known, when they 
reach his mind interest him more strongly than the 
matter even to which he would apply his thoughts. 
Each of these impressions announces a cause which 
may be beautiful, rare, curious, or terrific ; the intel- 
lect cannot refrain from turning out to verify the fact. 
It turns out, however, no longer when experience has 
made it familiar with all that can strike the senses 
oil the streets of Paris, it remams within, and no 
longer allows itself to be deranged. 

“The other admits of a similar explanation. To 
read without distraction in the midst of an unknown 
company, would be impossible. Curiosity would be 
too strong. This would also be the case if the sub- 
ject of conversation were very interesting. But in a 
familiar circle, whose ordinary topics of conversation 
are well known, the ideas of the book make an easy 
conquest of our thoughts. 

“The will, likewise, is of some avail in resisting 
distraction. Not that it is able to retain the attention 
when disquieted and cm-ious ; but it can recall, and 
not indulge it in protracted absences, and, by con- 
stantly remitting it to the object of its volition, the 
interest of this object becomes at last predominant. 
Rational considerations, and the necessity of remain- 
ing attentive, likewise exert an influence ; they come 
in aid of the idea, and lend it, so to speak, a helping 
hand in concentrating on it the attention. 


LECT 

XVII. 
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LECT. “ But, howsoever it may be with all these petty in-' 
fluences, it remains evident that distraction and non- 
® distraction are neither of them matters of sense, but 
mato o" both matters of intelligence. It is not the senses which 
inteUiRsnce. acciistomcd to hear the noises of the street and 

the sounds of conversation, and which end in being 
less affected by them , if we are at first vehemently 
affected by the noises of the street or drawing-room, 
and then little or not at all, it is because at first 
attention occupies itself with these impressions, and 
afterwards neglects them : when it neglects them it is 
not diverted from its object, and distraction does not 
take place ; when, on the contrarj’-, it accords them 
notice, it abandons its object, and is then distracted. 

“ We may observe, in sujDport of this conclusion, that 
the habit of hearing the same sounds renders us some- 
times highly sensible to these, as occurs in savages and 
in the bhnd; sometimes, again, almost insensible to 
them, as exemplified m the apathy of the Parisian for 
the noise of carnages. If the effect were physical, — 
if it depended on the body and not on the mind, there 
would be a contradiction, for the habit of hearing the 
same sounds either blunts the organ or sharpens it ; 
it could not at once have two, and two contrary, 
effects, — ^it could have only one. The fact is, it neither 
blunts nor sharpens ; the organ remains the same ; the 
same sensations are determined but when these sen- 
sations interest the mind, it applies itself to them, and 
becomes accustomed to their discrimination; when 
they do not interest it, it becomes accustomed to ne- 
glect, and does not discriminate them. This is the 
whole mystery; the phsenomenon is psychological, not 
physiological. 

“ Let us now turn our attention to the state of sleep. 
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and (jonsider ■whether analoffy does not demand a lect. 

similar explanation of the fact which we stated at the 

commencement. What takes place when a noise! 
hinders us from sleeping ^ The body fatigued begins 
to slumber ; then, of a sudden, the senses are struck, j}' 
and we awake; then fatigue regains the aseendant, 

Ave relapse into drowsiness, which is soon again mter- 
rupted ; and so on for a certam continuance. When, 
on the contrary, we are accustomed to noise, the im- 
pressions it makes no longer disturb our first sleep ; 
the droAVSiuess is prolonged, and we fall asleep. That 
the senses are more torpid in sleep than in our waking 
state, IS not a matter of doubt. But when I am once 
asleep, they are then equally torpid on the first night 
of my arrival in Pans as on the hundredth The noise 
being the same, they receive the same impressions, 

Avhich they transmit m equal Auvacity to the nund. 
"Wlience comes it, then, that on the first night I am 
awakened, and not on the hundredth ^ The physical 
facts are identical ; the difference can originate only 
in the mind, as m the case of distraction and of non- 
distraction in the waking state. Let us supj)ose that 
the soul has fallen asleep along with the body; on this 
hypothesis, the slumber would be equally deep, in both 
cases, for the mind and for the senses, and Ave should 
be unable to see why, in the one case, it was aroused 
more than in the other. It remains, therefore, certain 
that it does not sleep like the body, and that, m the 
one case, disquieted by unusual impressions, it awakens 
the senses to inquire what is the matter ; whilst in the 
other, knoAving by experience of Avhat external fact 
these impressions are the sign, it remains tranquil, 
and does not disturb the senses to obtain a useless 
explanation. 
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“ For lot. ns romark, that the mind, has need of the 
senses to obtain a knowledge of external things. In 
sleep, the senses are some of them closed, as the eyes ; 
the others half torpid, as touch and hearing If the 
soul be disquieted by the impressions which reach it, 
it requires the senses to ascertain the cause, and to 
relieve its inquietude. This is the cause why we find 
ourselves in a disquieted state, when aroused by an 
extraordinary noise , and this could not have occurred 
had we not been occupied Yith this noise before we 
awoke. 

“ This IS, also, the cause why we sometimes feel, 
during sleep, the efforts we make to awaken our senses, 
when an unusual noise or any painful sensation dis- 
turbs our rest. If we are in a profound sleep, we are 
for a long time agitated before we have it in our power 
to awake, — we say to ourselves, we must awake in 
order to get out of pain , but the sleep of the senses 
resists, and it is only by little and little that we are 
able to rouse them from torpidity Sometimes, when 
the noise ceases before the issue of the struggle, the 
awakening does not take place, and, in the morning, 
we have a confused recollection of having been dis- 
turbed during our sleep, — a recollection which becomes 
distinct only when we learn from others that such and 
such an occurrence has taken place Avhde we were 
asleep. 

“ I had given orders some time ago, that a parlour 
adjoining to my bedroom should be swept before I 
was called in the morning. For the first two days the 
noise awoke me ; but, thereafter, I was not aware of 
it. Whence arose the difference ^ The noises are the 
same and at the same hour ; I am in the same degree 
of slumber, the same sensations, consequently, take 
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place. Whence comes it that I awoke, and do no lect. 

longer awake ? For this, it appears to me, there is 

hut one explanation, — viz. that my mind which wakes, 
and which is now aware of the cause of these sensa- 
tions, is no longer disquieted, and no longer rouses my 
•senses. It is true that I do not retain the recollection 
of this reasoning ; but this oblivion is not more extrar 
ordinary than that of so many others which cross our 
mind both when awake and w'hen asleep. 

“ I add a single obson'ation The noise of the brush 
on the carpet of my pailour is as nothing compared 
with that of the heavy waggons which pass under my 
windows at the same hour, and which do not trouble 
my repose in the least I was, therefore, awakened by 
a sensation much feebler than a crowd of others, which 
I received at the same time. Can that hypothesis 
afford the reason, ivhich supposes that the awakening 
is a necessary event; that the sensations rouse the 
senses, and that the senses rouse the mind^ It is 
evident that my mind alone, and its activity, can 
explain why the fainter sensation awoke me ; as 
these alone can explain why, when I am reading in 
my study, the small noise of a mouse playing in a 
corner can distract my attention, while the thunder- 
ing noise of a passuig waggon does not affect me at 
all. 

“ The same explanation 
occurs with those who sleep 
An noises foreign to the patient have no effect on*'**""''' 
them ; but let the patient turn him on his bed, let 
him utter a groan or sigh, or let his breathing become 
painful or interrupted, forthwith the attendant awakes, 
however little inured to the vocation, or interested in 
the welfare of the patient. Whence comes this dis- 


fuUy accounts for whatEtn criencc 
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LECT. crimination between the noises which deserve the 

— attention of the attendant, and those which do not, 

if, whilst the senses are asleep, the mind does not re- 
main observant, — does not act the sentinel, does not 
consider the sensations which the senses convey, and 
does not awaken the senses as it finds these sensations 
disquietmg or not ^ It is by being strongly impiessed, 
previous to going to sleep, with the duty of attending 
to the respiration, motions, complaints of the sufferer, 
that we come to waken at all such noises, and at no 
others. The habitual lepetilion of such an impiession 
gives this faculty to piofessioual sick-mirses , a lively 
interest in the health of the patient gives it equally to 
the members of his family, 

Aw.kinf at “It IS in precisely the same manner that we waken 
“ hoar™^ at the appointed hour, when before going to sleep we 
have made a firm resolution of so doing. I have this 
power in perfection ; but I notice that I lose it if I 
depend on any one calling me. In this latter case, 
my mind does not take the trouble of measuring the 
time or of hstening to the clock. But in the former, 
it is necessary that it do so, otherwise the phreno- 
menon is inexplicable. Every one has made, or can 
make, this experiment ; when it fails it will be found, 
if I mistake not, either that we have not been sufii- 
ciently preoccupied with the intention, or were over- 
fatigued ; for when the senses are strongly benumbed, 
they convey to the mind, on the one hand, more ob- 
tuse sensations of the monitory sounds, and, on the 
other, they resist for a longer time the efforts the 
mind makes to awaken them, when these sounds have 
reached it. 

“ After a night passed in this effort, we have, in 
general, the recollection, in the morning, of having been 
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constantly occupied during sleep with this thought, lect . 

The mind, therefore, watched, and, full of its resolu 

tion, awaited the moment. It is thus that when we 
go to bed much interested with any subject, we re- 
member, on wakening, that durmg sleep we have 
been continually haunted by it. On these occasions 
the slumber is light, for, the mind being untranquJ, 
its agitation is continually disturbing the torpor of 
the senses. When tlie mind is calm, it does not sleep 
moie, but it is less restless. 

“ It would be curious to ascertain, whether persons 
of a feeble memoiy, and of a volatile disposition, are 
not less capable than others of awakening at an ap- 
pointed hour , for these two circumstances ought to 
produce this effect, if the notion I have formed of the 
phoonomenon be correct. A volatile disposition is 
unable strongly to preoccupy itself with the thought, 
and to form a determined resolution; and, on the 
other hand, it is the memory which preserves a recol- 
lection of the resolution taken before falling asleep. 

I have not had an opportunity of making the experi- 
ment. 


“ It appears to me, that from the previous observa- Scnerai 

. • ^ 1 1 P m ^ CODcIuBIODfi 

tions, it inevitably follows — 

1°, That in sleep the senses are torpid, but that the 
mind wakes. 


2°, That certain of our senses continue to transmit 
to the mind the imperfect sensations they receive. 

3°, That the mind judges these sensations, and that 
it is in virtue of its judgments that it awakens, or does 
not awaken, the senses. 

4°, That the reason why the mind awakens the 
senses is, that sometimes the sensation disquiets it, 
being unusual or painful ; that sometimes the sensa- 
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LECT. tion warns it to rousp the senses, as being an indica- 
tion of the moment when it ought to do so. 

5°, That the mmd possesses the power of awaken- 
ing the senses, but that it only accomplishes this by 
'its own activity overcoming their torpor, that this 
jtorpor IS an obstacle, — an obstacle greater or less as 
|it IS more or less profound. 

" If these mferences are just, it follows that we can 
waken ourselves at u ill and at appointed signals , 
that the instrument called an alaium {reveil-matin) 
does not act so much by the noise it makes as by the 
association we have established m going to bed be- 
tween the noise and the thought of wakening , that, 
therefore, an instrument much less noisy, and emitting 
only a feeble sound, would probably produce the .same 
effect. It follows, moreover, that we can inure our- 
selves to sleep profoundly in the midst of the loudest 
noises ; that to accomplish this it is perhaps sufficient, 
on the first night, to impress it on our minds that 
these sounds do not de->oive attention, and ought not 
to waken us ; and that by this mean, any one may 
probably sleep as well m the mill as the miller him- 
self. It foUows, in fine, that the sleep of the strong 
and courageous ought to be less easily disturbed, all 
things equal, than tlie sleep of the weak and timid. 
Some historical facts may be quoted in proof of this 
last conclusion.” 

JouHtoj’b I shall not quote to you the observations of M. 
roStSby Jouffroy on Eeverie,® which form a sequel, and a con- 
thej^an firmatiou of those he has made upon sleep. Before 
terminating this subject, I may, however, notice a 
rather curious case which occurs to my recollection, 
and which tends to corroborate the theory of the 

a See MHanges, p 304 et seg — Ed. 
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French psychologist. I give it on the authority of 
Junker,” a celebrated physician and professor of Halle, 
who flourished during the first half of last century, 
and he says that he took every pains to verify the 
facts by frequent personal observation. I regret that 
I am unable at the moment to find the book in 'which 
the case is recorded, but of all its relevant circum- 
stances I have a vivid remembrance. The object of 
observation was the postman between Halle and a 
town, I forget Avhicli, some eight miles distant. This 
distance the postman was m the habit of traversing 
daily. A considerable part of his way lay across a 
district of unenclosed champaign meadow-land, and 
in walking over this smooth surface the postman was 
generally asleep. But at the termination of this part 
of his road, there was a narrow foot-bridge over a 
stream, and to reach this bridge it “was necessary to 
ascend some broken steps. How, it was ascertained 
as completely as any fact of the kind could be, — the 
observers were shrewd, and the object of observation 
was a man of undoubted probity, — I say, it was com- 
pletely ascertained — 1°, That the postman was asleep 
in passing over this level course , 2°, That he held on 
his way in this state without deflection towards the 
bridge, and, S”, That just before arriving at the 
bridge, he awoke. But this case is not only deser'vmg 
of all credit from the positive testimony by which it 
IS vouched; it is also ci edible as only one of a class 
of analogous cases which it may be adduced as repre- 
senting. This case, besides sho'wing that the mind 
must be active though the body is asleep, shows also 
that certam bodily functions may be dormant, while 
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a Gedanlcen vom Schlafe, Halle, iudi der Psydiologie, p 23-9 

1746, p 7 See Tiedemaun, Hand- Ed 
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Case of 
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others are alert. The locomotive faculty was here in 
exercise, while the senses were in slumber. This sug- 
gests to me another example of the same phsenomenon. 
It is found in a story told by Erasmus^ in one of his 
letters, concerning his learned friend Opormus, the 
celebrated professor and printer of Basle Opormus 
was on a journey with a bookseller, and, on their road, 
they had fallen in with a manuscript. Tired with 
their day’s tiaveUiug, — travelling was then ahno&t 
exclusively performed on hoi’seback, — they came at 
nightfall to their inn. They wcie, however, curious to 
ascertain the contents of their manuscript, and Opori- 
nus undertook the task of reading it aloud. This he 
continued for some time, wdien the bookseller found it 
necessary to put a q[uestioii concerning a woid which 
he had not rightly undei stood It was now discovered 
that Oporinus was a.slecp, and being awakened by his 
companion, he found that he had no recollection of 
what for a considerable tmie he had been reading. 
Most of you, I daresay, have known or heard of 
similar occurrences, and I do not quote the anecdote 
as anything remarkable. But, still, it is a case con- 
curring with a thousand others to prove, 1°, That one 
bodily sense or function may be asleep while another 
is awake ; and, 2°, That the mind may be in a certain 
state of activity during sleep, and no memory of that 
activity remain after the sleep has ceased. The first 
is evident ; for Oporinus, while reading, must have 
had his eyes and the muscles of his tongue and fauces 
awake, though his ears and other senses were asleep ; 
and the second is no less so, for the act of reading 

a This story is told by Felix Pla- mas Flaterus See Bohn, Noctam- 
terns (Ohsenaliones, lib i p 11) hulaUo, (Haller, DtspulaUones ad 
The person to whom Oirormns read, Morhorum Hut, el Curat , t. vii p 
was the father of the nairator, Tho- 443 ) — Ed. 
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supposed a veiy complex series of mental energies. I 
may notice, by the way, that physiologists have ob- 
served, that our bodily senses and powers do not fall 
asleep simultaneously, but m a certain succession. 
We all know that the first symptom of slumber is the 
relaxation of the eyelids , whereas, hearing continues 
alert for a season after the power of vision has been 
dormant. In the case last alluded to, this order was, 
however, violated; and the sight was forcibly kept 
awake while the hearmg had lapsed into torpidity. 

In the case of sleep, therefore, so far is it firom 
being proved that the mind is at any moment uncon- 
scious, that the result of observation would incline us 
to the opposite conclusion. 


LEOT. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS, — GENERAL PHiENOMENA, — IS THE 
MIND EVER UNCONSCIOUSLY MODIFIED 1 

LECT. I PASS now to a question in some respects of still 
xvni . 

more proximate interest to the psychologist than that 

etoi*u™on^ discussed in the preceding Lecture ; for it is one 
aciouBi^ymo-^jj’gjj^ according as it is decided, wdl determine the 
character of our explanation of many of the most 
important phenomena m the philosophy of mind, and, 
in particular, the great pliEenomeua of Memory and 
Association. The question I refer to is, Whether the 
mind exerts energies, and is the subject of modifica- 
tions, of neither of which it is conscious. This is the 
most general expression of a problem which has 
hardly been mentioned, far less mooted, in this coun- 
try ; and when it has attracted a passing notice, the 
supposition of an unconscious action or passion of the 
mind has been treated as something either unintelli- 
gible, or absurd. In Germany, on the contrary, it 
has not only been canvassed, but the alternative 
which the philosophers of this country have lightly 
considered as ridiculous, has been gravely established 
as a conclusion which the phaenomena not only war- 
rant, but enforce. The French philosophers, for a 
long time, viewed the question in the same light 
as the British. Conddlac, indeed, set the latter the 
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example but of late a revolution is apparent, and 

two recent French psychologists^ have marvellously h 

propounded the doctrine, long and generally estab- 
lished in Germany, as something new and unheard of 
before their own assertion of the paradox. 

This question is one not only of importance, but of 
difficulty ; I shall endeavour to make you understand 
its purport by arguing it upon broader grounds than 
has hitherto been done, and shall prepare you, by some 
preliminary information, for its discussion. I shall 
first of aU adduce some proof of the fact, that the mind 
may, and does, contain far more latent furmture than 
consciousness informs us it possesses. To simplify gre^ of 
the discussion, I shall distmgmsh three degrees ofiotoncy 
this mental latency. 

In the first place, it is to be remembered that the The 8rst 
riches, — the possessions, of our mind, are not to be 
measured by its present momentary activities, but by 
the amount of its acquired habits I know a science, 
or language, not merely while I make a temporary 
use of it, but inasmuch as I can apply it when and 
how I will. Thus the infinitely greater part of our 
spiritual treasures, lies always beyond the sphere of 
consciousness, hid in the obscure recesses of the mmd. 

This IS the first degree of latency. In regard to this, 
there is no difficulty, or dispute ; and I only take it 
into account in order to obviate misconception, and 
because it affords a transition towards the other tivo 
degrees which it conduces to illustrate. 

The second degree of latency exists when the mind The second, 
contains certam systems of knowledge, or certain 

a Esaai sur VOngine des Connota- C'ardaillac and Damiron. See 
sances Humaines, Sect. u. oh 1, § helow, p 363 —Ed 
4-13 —Ed 
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' habits of action, which it is wholly unconscious of 
I possessing in its ordinary state, but which are revealed 
, to consciousness in certain extraordinary exaltations 
of its powers. The evidence on this point shows that 
the mind frequently contains whole systems of know- 
ledge, which, though in our normal state they have 
faded into absolute obhvion, may, in certain abnormal 
states, as madness, febnle delirium, somnambulism, 
catalepsy, &c., flash out mto luminous consciousness, 
and even throw into the shade of unconsciousness 
those other systems by which they had, for a long 
period, been eclipsed and even extinguished. For 
example, there are cases in which the extinct me- 
mory of whole languages was suddenly restoied, and, 
what is even still more remaikable, in which the 
faculty was exhibited of accmately repeating, in 
known or unknown tongues, jiassages which were 
never within the grasp of conscious memory in the 
normal state. This degree, — this phoenomenon, of 
latency, is one of the most maivellous in the whole 
I compass of philosophy, and the proof of its reality 
will prepare us for an enlightened consideiation, of 
the third, of which the evidence, though not less 
certain, is not equally obtrusive. But, however re- 
markable and important, this phccnomenon has been 
almost wholly neglected by psychologists,® and the 
cases which I adduce in illustration of its reality have 
never been previously collected and applied. That in 
madness, in fever, in somnambulism, and other abnor- 
mal states, the mind should betray capacities and ex- 
tensive systems of knowledge, of which it was at other 


a These remaiks weie probaWy Powers He collects some very 
written before the publication of curious instances, see p 314, lOth 
Abercrombie, On the Intellectual edition — Ed 
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times wholly unconscious, is a fact so remarkable that ltot. 

it may well demand the highest evidence to establish ^ 

its truth. But of such a character is the evidence 
which I am now to give you. It consists of cases 
reported by the most intelligent and trustworthy ob- 
servers, — by observers wholly ignorant of each other’s 
testimony ; and the phaenomena observed were of so 
palpable and unambiguous a nature that they could 
not possibly have been mistaken or misinterpreted. 

The first, and least interesting, evidenee I shall Evidence 
adduce, is derived from cases of madness, it is given of madnesB. 
by a celebrated American physician. Dr Eush. 

“ The records of the wit and cunning of madmen,” 
says Dr Eush, "are numerous in every country. 

Talents for eloquence, poetry, music, and painting, 
and uncommon ingenuity in several of the mechamcal 
arts, are often evolved in this state of madness. A 
gentleman, whom I attended in an hospital in the 
year 1810, often delighted as well as astonished the 
patients and officers of our hospital by his displays of 
oratory, in preaching from a table in the hospital yard 
every Sunday. A female patient of mine who became 
insane, after parturition, in the year 1807, sang hymns 
and songs of her own composition during the latter 
stage of her illness, with a tone of voice so soft and 
pleasant that I hung upon it with delight eveiy time 
I visited her. She had never discovered a talent for 
po etry o r music, in any previous part of her life. 

Two instances of a talent for drawing, evolved by 
madness, have occurred within my knowledge. And 
where is the hospital for mad people, in which elegant 
and completely rigged ships, and curious pieces of 
machinery, have not been exhibited by persons who 
never discovered the least turn for a mechanical art. 
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previously to their derangement 1 Sometimes we ob- 
serve in mad people an unexpected resuscitation of 
knowledge ; hence we hear them describe past events, 
and speak m ancient or modern languages, or repeat 
long and interesting passages from books, none of 
which, we are sure, they were capable of recollecting 
in the natural and healthy state of then mind.” “ 

The second class of cases are those of fever; and 
the first I shall adduce is given on the authority of 
the patient hunself. This is Mr Flint, a very intelli- 
gent American clergyman. I take it from his Recol- 
lections of the Valley of the Mississippi. He was 
travelling in the State of Illinois, and suficred the 
common lot of visitants from other climates, in being 
taken down with a bdious fever. — “ I am aware,” he 
remarks, “ that every sufferer in this way is apt to 
thmk his own case extraordinary. My physicians 
agreed with aU who saw me that my case was so. 
As very few live to recoid the issue of a sickness 
like mine, and as you have requested me, and as I 
have promised, to be particulai, I will relate some of 
the circumstances of this disease. And it is m my 
view desirable, in the bitter agony of such diseases, 
that more of the s}Tnptonis, sensations, and sufferings 
should have been recorded than have been ; and that 
others in similar predicaments may know, that some 
before them have had sufferings like theirs, and have 
survived them. I had had a fever before, and had 
risen, and been dressed every day. But in this, with 
the first day I was prostrated to infantine weakness, 
and felt, with its first attack, that it was a thing very 
different from what I had yet experienced. Paroxysms 
of derangement occurred the third day, and this was 

a Beasley, On tlie Mind, p 474 
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to me a new state of mind. That state of di.spase in lrct 

which partial derangement is mixed with a conscious ^ 

ness generally sound, and a sensibihty pretematuraUy 
excited, I should suppose the most distressing of all 
its forms. At the same time that I was unable to 
recognise my friends, I was informed that my memory 
was more than ordinarily exact and retentive, and 
that I repeated whole passages in the different lan- 
guages which I knew, with entire accuracy. I recited, 
without losing or misplacing a word, a passage of 
poetry which I could not so repeat after I recovered 
my health,” 

The following more curious case, is given by Lord ca* of the 
]\Ionboddo in his Antient Meta'physics.'^ Lavai 

“ It was communicated in a letter from the late Mr 
Hans Stanley, a gentleman well known both to the 
learned and political world, who did me the honour 
to correspond with me upon the subject of my first 
volume of metaphysics. I wiU give it in the words 
of that gentleman. He introduces it, by saying, that 
it IS an extraordinary fact m the history of mind, 
which he believes stands single, and for which he does 
not pretend to account. Then he goes on to narrate 
it. — ‘ About six-and-twenty years ago, when I was in 
France, I had an intimacy m the family of the late 
Mardchal de Montmorenci de Laval. His son, the 
Comte de Laval, was married to Mademoiselle de 
Maupeaux, the daughter of a Lieutenant-General of 
that name, and the niece of the late Chancellor. This 
gentleman was killed at the battle of Hastenbeck ; his 
widow survived him some yeara, but is since dead. 

“ ‘ The following fact comes from her own mouth. 

She has told it me repeatedly. She was a woman of 
a Vol n p 217 
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perfect veracity, and very good sense She appealed 
' to her servants and family for the truth. Nor did 
she, indeed, seem to be sensible that the matter was 
so extraordinary as it appeared to me. I ivrote it 
down at the time; and I have the memorandum 
among some of my papers. 

“ ‘ The Comtesse de Laval had been obseiwed, by 
servants who sate up with her on account of some 
indisposition, to talk m her sleep a language that 
none of them understood , nor were they sure, or, 
indeed, herself able to guess, upon the sounds being 
repeated to her, whether it was or was not gibberish. 

“ ‘ Upon her lying in of one of her children, she 
was attended by a nurse, who was of the province of 
Brittany, and who immediately knew the meaning of 
what she said, it being m the idiom of the natives of 
that country, but she hoi’self, when awake, did not 
understand a single syllable of what she had uttered 
in her sleep, upon its being retold her. 

“ ‘ She was born in that province, and had been 
nursed in a family where nothing but that language 
was spoken; so that, in her fiist infancy, she had 
known it, and no other; but, when she returned to 
her parents, she had no opportunity of keeping up 
the use of it ; and, as I have before said, she did not 
understand a word of Breton when awake, though she 
spoke it in her sleep. 

“ ‘ I need not say that the Comtesse de Laval 
never said or imagmed that she used any words of 
the Breton idiom, more than were necessary to express 
those ideas that are within the compass of a child’s 
knowledge of objects,’” &c. 

A highly interesting case is given by Mr Coleridge 
in his Biographia Literaria “ 

a Vol. 1 . p. 117, (edit 1847). 
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“ It occurred,” says Mr Coleridge, “ in a Eoman 
Catholic town in Germany, a year or two before my 
arnval at Gottingen, and had not then ceased to be a 
frequent subject of conversation. A young Woman of 
four or five and twenty, who could neither read nor 
Avrite, was seized with a nervous fever ; during which, 
according to the asseverations of all the priests and 
monks of the neighbourhood, she became possessed, 
and, as it appeared, by a very learned devil. She con- 
tinued incessantly talking Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
in very pompous tones, and with most distinct enun- 
ciation This possession was rendered more probable 
by the known fact that she was or had been a heretic. 
Voltaire humorously advises the devil to decline aU 
acquaintance with medical men ; and it would have 
been more to his reputation, if he had taken this ad- 
vice in the present instance. The case had attracted 
the particular attention of a young physician, and by 
his statement many eminent physiologists and psy- 
chologists visited the town, and cross-examined the 
case on the spot. Sheets full of her ravings were 
taken down from her own mouth, and were found to 
consist of sentences, coherent and intelligible each for 
itself, but with little or no connection with each other. 
Of the Hebrew, a small portion only could be traced 
to the Bible, the remainder seemed to be in the Rab- 
binical dialect. All trick or conspiracy was out of the 
question. Not only had the young woman ever been 
a harmless, simple creature ; but she was evidently 
labouring under a nervous fever. In the toivn, in 
which she had been resident for many years as a ser- 
vant in different families, no solution presented itself. 
The young physician, however, determined to trace 
her past life step by step , for the patient herself was 
mcapable of returnmg a rational answer. He at length 
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xvm discovering the place where her parents 

^ had lived ■ travelled thither, found them dead, but an 

uncle surviving ; and from him learned that the pa- 
tient had been charitably taken by an old Protestant 
■■ pastor at nine years old, and had remained with him 
some years, even till the old man’s death. Of this 
pastor the uncle knew nothing, but that he Avas a very 
good man. "With great difficulty, and after much 
search, our young medical philosopher discovered a 
niece of the pastor’s who had lived ivith him as his 
housekeeper, and had mhented his effects. She re- 
membered the girl ; related that her I'^enciablc uncle 
had been too indulgent, and could not bear to hear the 
girl scolded ; that she was ivdliug to haA^e kept her, 
but that, after her patron’s death, the girl herself re- 
fused to stay. Anxious inquiries AA^erc then, of course, 
made concerning the pastoi’s habits ; and the solu- 
tion of the phsenomeuon was soon obtained. For it 
appeared that it had been the old man’s custom, for 
years, to walk up and doAim a passage of his house 
into which the kitchen-door opened, and to lead to 
himself, with a loud voice, out of his favourite books. 
A considerable number of these were still in the 
niece’s possession. She added, that he was a A^ery 
learned man, and a great Hebraist. Among the books 
were found a collection of Rabbinical writings, to- 
gether with several of the Greek and Latin fathers ; 
and the physician succeeded m identifying so many 
passages with those taken down at the young woman’s 
bedside, that no doubt could remain in any rational 
mind concerning the true origin of the impressions 
^ made on her nervous system.” 
crai'facr ThesB cases thus evince the general fact that a 
estaUMh mental modification is not proved not to be, merely 
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because consciousness affords us no evidence of its ex- lect. 

■ XVIII 

istence. This general fact being established, I now 

proceed to consider the question in relation to thelepe^ot 
third class or degree of latent modifications, — a class 
in relation to, and on the giound of which alone, it 
has ever hitherto been argued by philosophers. 

The problem, then, in legard to this class is, — ^Are The prob- 
therc, in ordinary, mental modifications, — i.e. mental gard to thu 
activities and jiassivities, of which we are unconscious, stlted! 
but which manifest then’ existence by effects of which 
we are conscious ? 

I have thus stated the question, because this ap-Tobecon- 

1 e T 1 ^ S'dwed m 

peais to me the most unambiguous form in which it itself, and 
can be expressed, and in treating of it, I shall, in the twy. 
first place, consider it in itself, and, in the second 
place, in its histoiy. I adopt this order, because the 
principal difficulties which affect the problem arise 
from the equivocal and indeterminate language of 
philosophers. These it is obviously necessary to avoid 
in the first instance , but having obtained an insight 
into the question itself, it will be easy, in a subse- 
quent historical narrative, to show how it has been per- 
plexed and darkened by the mode in which it has been 
handled by philosophers. I request your attention to 
this matter, as in the solution of this general problem 
is contained the solution of several^ iinjioitant ques- 
tions, which wfil arise under our consideration of the 
special faculties. It is impossible, however, at the 
present stage of our progress, to exhibit all, or even 
the strongest part of, the evidence for the alternative 
which I adopt ; and you must bear in mind that there 
is much more to be said in favour of this opinion than 
what I am able at present to adduce to you. 

In the question proposed, I am not only strongly 
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inclined to the afiirniative, — nay, I do not hesitate to , 
maintain, that what we are conscious of is constructed 
out of what we are not conscious of, — that our whole 
knowledge, in fact, is made up of the unknown and^ 
the incognisable. 

This at first sight may appear not only paradox- 
ical, but contradictoiy. It may be objected, 1°, How 
can we know that to exist which lies beyond the one 
condition of all knowledge, — consciousness ’ And 2°, 
How can knowledge aii&e out of ignorance, — conscious- 
ness out of unconsciousness, — the cognisable out of 
the incognisable, — that is, how can one opposite pro- 
ceed out of the other 1 

In answer to the first objection, — How can we 
know that of which w'e are unconscious, seeing that 
consciousness is the condition of knowledge — it is 
enough to allege, that there are many things which 
we neither know nor can know m themselves, — that 
is, in their direct and immediate relation to oui facul- 
ties of knowledge, but which manifest their existence 
indirectly through the medium of their effects. This 
is the case with the mental modifications in question , 
they are not in themselves revealed to consciousness, 
but as certam facts of consciousness necessarily sup- 
pose them to exist and to exert an influence in the 
mental processes, we are thus constrained to admit 
as modifications of mind, w'hat are not in themselves 
phaenomena of consciousness The truth of this wiU 
be apparent, if, before descending to any special illus- 
tration, we consider that consciousness cannot exist 
independently of some peculiar modification of mmd ; 
we are only conscious as we are conscious of a de- 
terminate state. To be conscious, we must be con- 
scious of some particular perception, or remembrance, 
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or imagination, or feeling, &c. ; we have no general 
consciousness. But as consciousness supposes a special 
mental modification as its object, it must be remem- 
bered, that this modification or state supposes a ■ 
change, — a transition from some other state or modi- ’ 


LECT 

XVIII. 


fication. But as the modification must be present, i 
before we have a consciousness of the modification, it ' 
is evident that we can have no consciousness of its 
rise or awakening; for its rise or awakening is also 
the rise or awakening of consciousness. 


But the illustration of this is contained in an answer 
to the second objection which asks, — How can know- 
ledge come out of ignorance, — consciousness out of 
unconsciousness, — the known out of the unknown, — 
how can one opposite be made up of the other 1 

In the removal of this objection, the proof of the 
thesis which I support is involved. And without 
dealing in any general speculation, I shall at once 
descend to the special evidence which appears to me, 
not merely to warrant, but to necessitate, the conclu- 
sion, that the sphere of our conscious modifications is 
only a small ciicle in the centre of a far wider sphere 
of action and passion, of which we are only conscious 
through its efl'ects. 

Let us take our first example from Perception, — 
the perception of external objects, and in that faculty, 
let us commence with the sense of sight. Now, you 
either already know, or can be at once informed, what 
it is that has obtained the name of Minimum Visibih. 
You are of course aware, m general, that vision is the 
result of the rays of light, reflected from the surface 
of objects to the eye; a greater number of rays is 
reflected from a larger surface ; if the superficial ex- 
tent of an object, and, consequently, the number of 
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the rays -which it reflects, be climinished beyond a 
certain limit, the object becomes invisible ; and the 
minimum visibile is the smallest expanse -which can 
be seen, — which can consciously affect us, — which we 
can be conscious of seemg. This being understood, 
it is plain that if we di-yide this minimum visihile into 
two parts, neither half can, by itself, be an object 
of -vision, or visual consciousness. They are, severally 
Jind apart, to consciousness as zero. But it is e-vident 
that each half must, by itself, have produced in us a 
certain modification, real though unperceived ; for as 
the perceived whole is nothing but the union of the 
unperceived halves, so the perception, — the perceived 
affection itself of which we are conscious, — is only tlie 
sum of two modifications, each of Avhich severally 
eludes our consciousness. When we look at a distant 
forest, we perceive a certain expanse of green. Of 
this as an affection of our organism, we are clearly 
and distinctly conscious Now, the expanse of which 
we are conscious is evidently made up of parts of 
which we are not conscious No leaf, perhaps no 
tree, may be separately visible. But the greenness of 
the forest is made up of the greenness of the leaves ; 
that is, the total impression of which we are conscious, 
is made up of an infinitude of small impressions of 
which we are not conscious. 

Take another example, from the sense of hearing. 
In this sense, there is, m like manner, a Minimum 
Audihile, that is, a sound the least which can come 
into perception and consciousness. But this mini- 
mum audihile is made up of parts which severally 
affect the sense, but of which affections, separately, we 
are not conscious, though of their joint result we are. 
We must, therefore, here likewise admit the reality of 
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modifications beyond the sphere of consciousness. To lbot. 

' XVITTr 

take a special example. When we hear the distant ^ 

murmur of the sea, what are the constituents of the 
total perception of which we are conscious 1 This 
murmur is a sum made up of parts, and the sum 
would be as zero if the parts did not count as some- 
thing. The noise of the sea is the complement of the 
noise of its several waves ; — 

irovriup r« kvfidrtay 
*Ai>7ipi6ixov yiXafffUL ^ 

and if the noise of each wave made no impression 
on our sense, the noise of the sea, as the result of 
these impressions, could not be realised. But the 
noise of each several wave, at the distance we suppose, 
is inaudible ; we must, however, admit that they pro- 
duce a certain modification, beyond consciousness, on 
the percipient subject , for this is necessarily involved 
in the reality of their result. The same is equally the 3 The other 
case in the other senses : the taste or smell of a dish, 
be it agreeable or disagreeable, is composed of a mul- 
titude of severally imperceptible effects, which the 
stimulating particles of the viand cause on different 
points of the nervous expansion of the gustatory and 
olfactory organs; and the pleasant or painful feel- 
ing of softness or roughness is the result of an infin- 
ity of unfelt modifications, which the body handled 
determines on the countless papiUee of the nerves of 
touch.^ 

Let us now take an example from another mental ii. asmci- 
process. We have not yet spoken of what is called 
the Association of Ideas; and it is enough for our 


a ^chylns, Prometheus, 1 89 — Avant Propos, p 8-9, (ed. Rospe) , 
Ed and lib n c. i. § 9 et seq —Ed 

j3 See Leibnitz, Nouveaux Easais, 
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present purpose tKat you should be aware, that one 
thought suggests another in conformity to certain 
determinate laws, — ^laws to which the succession of 
our whole mental states are subjected. Now it some- 
times happens, that we find one thought rising im- 
mediately after another in consciousness, but whoso 
consecution we can reduce to no law of association 
Now m these cases we can generally discover by an 
attentive observation, that these two thoughts, though 
not themselves associated, are each associated with 
certain other thoughts , so that the whole consecution 
would have been regular, had these intermediate 
thoughts come into consciousness, between the two 
which are not immediately associated. Suppose, for 
instance, that A, B, C, are three thoughts, — that A and 
C cannot immediately suggest each other, but that each 
is associated with B, so that A will naturally suggest 
B, and B naturally suggest C, Now it may happen, 
that we are conscious of A, and immediately thereafter 
of C. How is the anomaly to be explained It can 
only be explamed on the piinciple of latent modifica- 
tions. A suggests C, not immediately, but through 
B ; but as B, like the half of the minimum vi6ibile or 
minimum audihile, does not rise into consciousness, we 
are apt to consider it as non-existent. You arc pro- 
bably aware of the followmg fact in mechanics. If a 
number of billiard balls be placed in a straight row 
and touching each other, and if a ball be made to 
strike, in the line of the row, the ball at one end of 
the series, what will happen ? The motion of the im- 
pingmg baU is not divided among the whole row, 
this, which we might a priori have expected, does not 
happen, but the impetus is transmitted through the 
intermediate balls which remain each in its place, to 
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the ball at the opposite end of the senes, and this ball lect. 

alone is impelled on. Somethmg bke this seems often 

to occur in the train of thought. One idea mediately 
suggests another into consciousness, — the suggestion 
passing through one or more ideas which do not them- 
selves rise into consciousness. The awakening and 
awakened ideas here correspond to the ball striking 
and the baU struck olF ; while the intermediate ideas 
of Avliich we are unconscious, but which carry on 
the suggestion, resemble the intermediate balls which 
remain moveless, but communicate the impulse. An 
instance of this occurs to me with which I was recently 
struck. Thinking of Ben Lomond, this thought was 
immediately followed hy the thought of the Prussian 
system of education. Now, conceivable connection 
between these two ideas in themselves, there was none. 

A little reflection, hoAvever, explained the anomaly. 

On my last visit to the mountain, I had met upon 
its summit a German gentleman, and though I had 
no consciousness of the intermediate and unawak- 
ened links between Ben Lomond and the Prussian 
schools, they were undoubtedly these, — the German, 

— Germany, — Prussia, — and, these media being 
admitted, the connection between the extremes was 
manifest. 

I should perhaps reserve for a future occasion, Stewart’s 
noticing Mr Stewart’s explanation of this phseno- 
menon. He admits that a perception or idea mayAsToc”‘Ln 
pass through the mind without leaving any trace in duc^ 
the memory, and yet serve to introduce other ideas 
connected with it by the laws of association." Mr 
Stewart can hardly be said to have contemplated the 
possibility of the existence and agency of mental 

a Elenunta, part i chap ii , Worla, vol. u pp 121, 122. 

VOL. I. 'A 
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the necessity of interpolating certain intermediate 

ideas, in order to account for the connection of thought, 
which could otherwise be explained by no theory of 
association; and he admits that these inteimediate 
ideas are not known by memory to have actually 
intervened. So far, there is no difference in the two 
doctrines. But now comes the separation. Mr 
Stewart supposes that the intermediate ideas are, for 
an instant, awakened mto consciousness, but, in the 
same moment, utterly forgot ; whereas, the opinion I 
would prefer, holds that they are efiBcient without 
rising into consciousness. Mr Stewart’s doctrine on 
Difficulties this point is exposed to all the difficulties, and has 

of Stewart’s p , i » . , » , 

doctrmo nonc ot the prooxs m its ravour, which concur in 
establishing the other. 

1 Assumes In the first place, to assume the existence of acts 
sciouancn!) of consciousness of which there is no memory beyond 
theioisno the moment of existence, is at least as inconceivable 
S'^ioutcs an h}'pothcsis as the other. But, in the second place, 
ofMn”c.ous- it violates the whole analogy of consciousness, which 
the other does not. Consciousness supposes memory, 
and we are only conscious as we are able to con- 
nect and contrast one instance of our intellectual 
existence with another. Whereas, to suppose the 
existence and efficiency of modifications beyond con- 
sciousness, is not at variance with its conditions ; for 
consciousness, though it assures us of the reality of 
what is within its sphere, says nothing against the 
3 Presump- Tcahty of what is without. In the third place, it is 
TOUT of la- demonstrated, that, in perception, there are modifica- 
afaifociatlou tions, efficient, though severally imperceptible ; why, 
therefore, in the other faculties, should there not like- 
wise be modifications, efficient, though unapparent? 
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In the fourth place, there must be some reason for liEcr 

XVIII 

the assumed fact, that there are perceptions or ideas 
of -whicli we are conscious, but of which there is no ® 
memory. Now, the only reason that can possibly be 
assigned is that the consciousness was too faint tOj’'j3‘" 
afford the condition of memory. But of conscious- 
ness, however faint, there must be some memory, 
however short But this is at variance with the 
phsenomenon, for the ideas A and C may precede and 
follow each other without any perceptible interval, 
and without any the feeblest memory of B. If there 
be no memory, there could have been no conscious- 
ness ; and, therefore, Mr Stewart’s hypothesis, if 
strictly interrogated, must, even at last, take refuge 
in our doctrine j for it can easily be shown, that the 
degree of memory is directly m proportion to the de- 
gree of consciousness, and, consequently, that an abso- 
lute negation of memory is an absolute negation of 
consciousness. 

Let us now turn to another class of phsenomena, in Our 
which in like manner are capable of an adequate De'temL 
explanation only on the theory I have advanced ; — 

I mean the operations resulting from our acquired 
Dexterities and Habits. 

To explain these, three theories have been advanced. To explain 
The first regards them as merely mechanical or auto- thooncs ad- 
matic, and thus denying to the mind all active orTiiehrtt 
voluntary intervention, consequently removes them 
beyond the sphere of consciousness. The second. The seLond 
again, allows to each several motion a separate act of 
conscious volition ; while the third, which I would The third 
maintain, holds a medium between these, constitutes 
the mind the agent, accords to it a conscious volition 
over the series, but denies to it a consciousness and 
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deliberate volition in regard to each separate move- 
ment in tbe series which it determines. 

The first of these has been maintained, among 
others, by two phdosophers who, in other points, 
are not frequently at one, — by Reid and Hartley. 
“ Habit,” says Reid, “ differs from instinct, not in its 
nature, but in its origin ; the latter being natural, the 
former acquired Both operate without will or inten- 
tion, without thought, and therefore may be called 
mechanical principles.”® In another passage, he ex- 
presses himself thus : — “I conceive it to be a part of 
our constitution, that what we have been accustomed 
to do, we acquire not only a facility but a proneness 
to do on like occasions, so that it requires a par- 
ticular will or effort to forbear it, but to do it requires 
very often no will at all.”^ 

The same doctrine is laid down still more explicitly 
by Dr Hartley. “ Suppose,” says he, “ a person, who 
has a perfectly voluntary command over his fingers, to 
begin to learn to play on the harpsichord The first 
step IS to move his fingers, from key to key, with a 
slow motion, looking at the notes, and exerting an 
express act of volition in every motion. By degrees 
the motions cling to one another, and to the im- 
pressions of the notes, in the way of association, so 
often mentioned ; the acts of volition growing less and 
less express aU the time, till, at last, they become 
evanescent and imperceptible. For an expert per- 
former will play from notes, or ideas laid up in the 
memory, and at the same time carry on a quite differ- 
ent tram of thoughts in his mind; or even hold a 
conversation with another. Whence we conclude, that 

a Actwe Powers, Essay ui , part i p Ihd 
3; WorLs, p 530. 
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there is no intervention of the idea, or state of mind lect 
called -will.” Cases of this sort Hartley calls “ transi- 
tions of voluntary actions into automatic ones.”® 

The second theory is maintained against the first by tiic second 
Mr Stewart , and I think his refutation valid, though mam'taincd, 
not his confirmation. “I cannot help thinking it, ftgiimet the 
he says, “ more philosophical to suppose that those samlrt 
actions which are originally voluntary always continue 
so, although, in the case of operations which aie be- 
come habitual in consequence of long practice, we may 
not be able to recollect every different volition. Thus, 
in the case of a performer on the harpsichord, I appre- 
hend that there is an act of the will preceding every 
motion of every finger, although he may not be able 
to recollect these volitions afterwards, and although 
he may, during the time of his performance, be em- 
ployed in cariying on a separate tram of thought. For 
it must be remarked, that the most rapid performer 
can, Avhen he pleases, play so slowly as to be able to 
attend to, and to recollect, every separate act of his 
will in the various movements of his fingers , and he 
can gradually accelerate the rate of his execution till 
he 13 unable to recollect these acts. Now, m this in- 
stance, one of tAvo suppositions must be made. The 
one IS, that the operations in the two cases are earned 
on precisely in the same manner, and differ only in the 
dcgiee of rapidity, and that when this rapidity ex- 
ceeds a certain rate, the acts of the will are too mo- 
mentary to leave any impression on the memoiy. The 
other is, that when the rapidity exceeds a certain rate, 
the operation is taken entirely out of our hands, and 
is carried on by some unknown power, of the nature 
of which we are as ignorant as of the cause of the cir- 

a VoL 1 pp 108, 109 [Observations on Man, prop xxi —Ed ] 
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culation of the blood, or of the motion of the intestines. 
The last supposition seems to me to be somewhat 
RiTm’1a.r to that of a man who should maintain, that 
although a body projected with a moderate velocity is 
seen to pass through all the intermediate spaces in 
moving from one place to another, yet we are not en- 
titled to conclude that this happens when the body 
moves so quickly as to become invisible to the eye. 
The former supposition is supported by the analogy 
of many other facts in our constitution. Of some of 
these I have already taken notice, and it Avould be 
easy to add to the number. An expert accountant, 
for example, can sum up, almost with a single glance 
of his eye, a long column of figures. He can tell the 
sum with unerring certainty, while at the same time 
he is unable to recollect any one of the figures of Avhicli 
that sum is composed ; and yet nobody doubts that 
each of these figures has passed through his mind, or 
supposes that when the rapidity of the process becomes 
so great that he is unable to recollect the various steps 
of it, he obtains the result by a sort of inspiration. 
This last supposition would be perfectly analogous to 
Dr Hartley’s doctrine concerning the nature of our 
habitual exertions. 

“ The only plausible objection which, I think, can be 
offered to the principles I have endeavoured to estab- 
lish on this subject, is founded on the astonishing 
and almost incredible rapidity they necessarily sup- 
pose in our intellectual operations. When a person, 
for example, reads aloud, there must, according to this 
doctrine, be a separate volition preceding the articu- 
lation of every letter ; and it has been found by actual 
trial, that it is possible to pronounce about two thou- 
sand letters in a minute. Is it reasonable to suppose 
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that the minrl is capable of so many different acts in 
an interval of time so very inconsiderable 1 

“ With respect to this objection it may be observed, 
in the first place, that aU arguments against the fore- 
going doctrine with respect to our habitual exertions, 
in so far as they are founded on the inconceivable 
rapidity which they sujDpose in our intellectual ope- 
rations, apply equally to the common doctrine con- 
cerning our perception of distance by the eye. But 
this is not all. To what does the supposition amount 
Avhich is considered as so incredible ? Only to this, 
that the mind is so formed as to be able to carry on 
certain intellectual processes in intervals of time too 
shoit to be estimated by our faculties ; a supposition 
which, so far fiom being extravagant, is supported by 
the analogy of many of our most certain conclusions 
ill natural philosophy. The discoveries made by the 
microscope have laid open to our senses a world of 
wonders, the existence of which hardly any man would 
have admitted upon inferior evidence ; and have gra- 
dually prepared the way for those physical specula- 
tions, which explain some of the most extraordinary 
phsenomena of nature by means of modifications of 
matter far too subtile for the examination of onr organs. 
Why, then, should it be considered as unphdosophical, 
after having demonstrated the existence of various in- 
tellectual processes which escape our attention in con- 
sequence of their rapidity, to carry the supposition a 
little farther, in order to bring under the known laws 
of the human constitution a class of mental operations 
which must otherwise remain perfectly inexplicable ? 
Surely our ideas of time are merely relative, as well 
as our ideas of extension ; nor is there any good reason 
for doubting that, if our powers of attention and me- 
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mory were more perfect ttan they are, so as to give us 
the same advantage in examining rapid events, which 
the microscope gives for examining minute portions of 
extension, they would enlarge our views with respect 
to the intellectual woild, no less than that mstiument 
has with respect to the material.”® 

This doctrine of Mr Stewart, — tliat our acts of 
knowledge are made up of an infinite number of acts 
n of attention, that is, of various acts of concentrated 
consciousness, there hemg required a separate act of 
attention for every minimum possible of knowledge, — 
I have already shown you, by various examples, to 
involve contradictions. In the present instance, its 
admission would constram our assent to the most 
mon.strous conclusions. Take the case of a poison 
reading. Now, all of you must have experienced, if 
ever under the necessity of reading aloud, that, if the 
matter be uninteresting, your thoughts, while you arc 
going on in the performance of your task, arc wholly 
abstracted from the book and its subject, and you are 
perhaps deeply occupied in a tram of seiious medita- 
tion Here the proceas of reading is peiformed ivitbout 
interruption, and with the most punctual accuracy , 
and, at the same time, the process of meditation is ear- 
ned on without distraction or fatigue. Now, this, on 
Mr Stewart’s doctrine, ivoulcl seem impossible, for what 
does his theoiy suppose ^ It supposes that separate 
acts of concentrated consciousness or attention, are 
bestowed on each least movement in either process. 
But be the velocity of the mental operations what it 
may, it is impossible to conceive how transitions be- 
tween such contrary operations could be kept up for 
a contmuance without fatigue and distraction, even if 

a Mements, vol i chap u , Works, vol iL p 127-131 
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■we throw out of account the fact that the acta of at- lect. 

XVJII 

tention to be effectual must be simultaneous, which 

on Mr Stewart’s theory is not allowed. 

W e could easily give examples of far more complex 
operations , but this, with what has been pre'viously 
said, I deem sufficient to show, that we must either 
resort to the first theory, which, as nothing but the 
assumption of an occult and mcomprehensible prin- 
ciple, in fact explains nothmg, or adopt the theory 
that there are acts of mind so rapid and minute as to 
elude the ken of consciousness. 

I shall now say something of the history of this Histor) of 

. ^ PITT T doctnuc 

opinion, it IS a curious lact that Locke, in the passage of uncou 
i read to j’-ou a few days ago, attributes this opinion t«i mudi- 
to the Cartesians, and he thinks it was employed by 
them to support their doctimc of the ceaseless actmty 
of mind “ In this, as m many other points of the Car- 
tesian philosophy, he is, hoAvcver, wholly wrong. On 
the contrary, the Cartesians made consciousness the 
essence of thought , ^ and their assertion that the mind 
always think.s, is, in their language, precisely tanta- 
mount to the assertion that the mind is ahvays con- 
scious 

But what was not maintained by the Cartesians, Lwimitz 
and even in opposition to their doctnne, was advanced prLiwm ° 
by Leibnitz.'” To this great philosopher belongs the trme 
honour of having originated this opinion, and of having 
supplied some of the strongest arguments in its sup- 
port. He was, however, unfortunate in the terms which 
he employed to propound his doctrine. The latent 

a Essay on Human Understanding, 9 See above, p 313 — ^Ed 
book 11 c 1, §§ 18, 19 The Carte- y Noaveawx Essais, u 1 , Mona- 
sians are intended, though not cx- <fofo( 7 u’, § 14 Pnnctpesdela Nature 
preasly mentioned — Ed et de la Orace, § 4 —Ed 

a Descartes, Pimcipuz, pars i § 
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^ denominated obscure ideas, obscure representations, 

perceptions unthont apperception or consciousness,' 
e*^o?ed ifisensible perceptions, &c. In this he violated the 
Dato^t® universal usage of language For perception, and idea, 
and representation, aU properly involve the notion of 
consciousness , it being, in fact, contradictory to speak 
of a representation not really represented, — a percep- 
tion not really perceived, — an actual idea of 'w^hosc 
presence we are not aware. 

Fate of tho The close affinity of mental modifications with per- 
France.md ceptious, ideas, representations, and the consequent 
commutation of these terms, have been undoubtedly 
the reasons why the Leibnitian doctrine was not 
more generally adopted, and why, in France and in 
Britain, succeeding philosophers have almost admitted 
as a self-evident truth, that there can be no modifica- 
tion of mind devoid of consciousness. As to any 
refutation of the Leibnitian doctrine, I know of none. 
Condillac. ConcliUac is, indeed, the only psychologist who can be 
said to have formally proposed the cjuestion. He, 
like Mr Stewart, attempts to explain why it can be 
supposed that the mind has modifications of which we 
are not conscious, by asserting that we are in truth 
conscious of the modification, but that it is imme- 
Thedoo diately forgotten.® In Germany, the doctrine of 
Li“n1tz Leibnitz was almost universally adopted. I am not 
GwCty? aware of a philosopher of the least note, by whom it 
has been rejected. In France, it has, I see, lately 
ne cordBii- been broached by M. de CardaiUac,^ as a theory of 
his own, and this, his originafity, is marvellously 

a Esaai sut VOngine des Connois- fi Eludes Elimentatres de Phdoao- 
saneea Humames, sect u. c. 1, § i- phie, t ii pp 138, 139 
13 —Ed. 
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admitted by authors, like M. Damiron,” whom we 
might reasonably expect to have been better informed. 
It IS hardly worth adding, that as the doctrine is 
not new, so nothing new has been contributed to 
its illustration To British psychologists, the opinion 
Avould hardly seem to have been known; by none, 
certamly, is it seriously considered.^ 


a [Eas aur Vlliat de Phil , Sup- 
Iil^ment, p 4()0 et aeq , oth edition ] 
[In the seeowl edition of Damiron’^ 
Paycholoi/ie (t i p 188), Leibnitz 
IS expressly cited In the Jiiat 
edition, hoiiever, though the doc- 
trine of latency is stated, (t i p 
190), there is no reference to Leib- 
nitz — En ] 

/3 QiialiBed exception , Karnes’ 
Eaattys oil the Piuiiijile-, of iloraliij) 
and Xutuial Eeliywn, part ii ess 
IV , On Matter and Spii it, p 289 to 
end, {3d edit ) [WithKames compare 
F A Cams, Pujchologie, u p 185, 
(edit 1808) Tucker, Light of Ma- 
tuie, 1 0 10, § 4 Tralles, Ee Aiu- 
m<E ejnalentfi ImmateriaUtate et Im- 
mortalUate, p 3d et seq On the 
general subject of acts of mind be- 
yond the sphere of conscionsness, 


compare Kant, Anthropologie, § 5. 
Iteinhold, Theone des menichhchen 
ErLenntnisivermogena und Metaphy- 
ait, 1 p 279 et aeq Fries, Anthro- 
pofoi/ie,i p 77, (edit 1820) Schulze, 
Phdoaophische Wmenschajten, i p 
16-17 H Schmid, Vei aiich enter Me- 
taqthyad, der inneien Xatm, pp 23, 
2.j2 ctaeg Damiron, C'ouia de Phi- 
loiophte, i p 190, (edit 1834) 
Maass, Emhddunqah aft, § 24, p 65 
ct aeq , (edit 1797) Sulzer, Ver- 
muchte Schrften, i pp 99 et aeq,, 
109, (edit 1808) Denzinger, Iiiah- 
tationeaLogio(B,%2Sn,t i p 226, (ed. 
1824) Beneke, Lehrbuch der Paycho- 
logie, § % et aeq, p 72, (edit 1833) 
Flatner, Phdoaophiaehe Aphonamen, 
1 p 70] [See further, Rexf’sWorls, 
(completed edition), p 9.38-939 — 
Ed] 
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LECTUEE XIX. 

CONSCIOUSNESS. — GENERAL PH.ENOMENA. — DIFFICUL- 
TIES AND FACILITIES OP PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY. 

LECT. In our last Lecture we ■were occupied with the last 

XlXa • ^ 

and principal part of the question, Are there mental 

^npituU- agencies beyond the sphere of Consciousness ^ — m 
other words, Are there modifications of niiiid uiikno'ftTi 
in themselves, but the existence of which we must 
admit as the necessary causes of known eftects 1 In 
^dealing with this question, I showed, fiist of all, that 
there is indisputable evidence for the general fact, 
that even extensive systems of knowledge may, iii 
our ordinary state, lie latent iii the mind, beyond the 
sphere of consciousness and will , but which, in cer- 
tain extraordinary states of organism, may again come 
forward into light, and even engross the mind to the 
exclusion of its everyday possessions. The establish- 
ment of the fact, that there are in the mind latent 
capacities, latent riches, wdiich may occasionally ex- 
ert a powerful and obtrusive agency, prcpaied us for 
Are there, the question. Are there, in ordinary, latent modifi- 
utcnt3l cations of mind, — agencies unknown themselves as 
mittdrcoa- phsenomcna, but secretly concurring to the produc- 
ti"o"produc- tion of manifest effecte 1 This problem, I endeavoured 
nunifcbt to show you, must be answered in the affirmative. I 
took for the medium of proof various operations of 
mind, analysed these, and found as a residuum a 
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the sphere of conscious- lect 
ness, and the reality of which cannot be disallowed, 
as necessary for the realisation of the allowed eflFect. 

My first examples were taken from the faculty of Proof from 
External Perception. I showed you, in relation to all of E«eiuai 
the senses, that there is an ultimate perceptible mini- 
mum ; that IS, that there is no consciousness, no per- 
ception, of the modification determined by its object 
in any sense, unless that object determines in the 
sense a certain quantum of excitement. Now, this 
quantum, though the minimum that can be con- 
sciously perceived, is still a whole composed even of 
an infinity of lesser parts. Conceiving it, however, 
only divided into two, each of these halves is unper- 
ceived, — neither is an object of consciousness; the 
whole IS a percept made up of the unperceived halves. 

The halves, mu.st, however, have each produced its 
effect towards the perception of the whole ; and, 
therefore, the smallest modification of which con- 
sciousness can take account, necessarily supposes, as 
its constituents, smaller modifications, real, but elud- 
ing the ken of consciousness. Could we magnify the 
discerning power of consciousness, as we can magnify 
the power of vision by the microscope, we might 
enable consciousness to extend its cognisance to modi- 
fications twice, ten times, ten thousand times, less, 
than it is now competent to apprehend; but still 
there must be some limit. And as every mental 
modification is a quantity, and as no quantity can be 
conceived not divisible ad infinituin, we must, even 
on this hypothesis, allow (unless we assert that the 
ken of consciousness is also infinite), that there are 
modifications of mind unknown in themselves, but 
the necessary coefficients of known results. On the 


certain constituent beyond 
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^ proved that latent agencies, — ^modifications of which 

we aie unconscious, — must be admitted as a ground- 
work of the Phaenomenology of Mind. 

Tiiofactof The fact of the existence of such latent agencies 
ence of la- being piovcd in reference to one faculty, the presump- 
cico m one tion IS established that they exert an influence in all. 
prubump- And this presumption holds, even if, in legard to 
they cwrt some Others, we should be unable to demonstrate, in 
mm “cncegjj diTcct and exclusivc a manner, the absolute neces- 
sity of their admission. This is shown in regard to 
ABMciiaion the Association of Ideas. In order to explain this, I 
iiieiaviaof stated to you that the laws, which govern the tram 

j^asociation /« i i 

mmctimoa OP cousccutiou ot thought, ai’c sometimes apparently 
violated ; and that philosophers are perforce obliged, 
in order to explain the seemmg anomaly, to interpo- 
late, hypothetically, between the ostensibly suggest- 
ing and the ostensibly suggested thought, ceitaiii 
connectmg links of which we have no knowledge 
Now, the necessity of such interpolation being admit- 
ted, as admitted it must bo, the question arises, Hov’ 
have these connecting thoughts, the reality of which 
is supposed, escaped our cognisance 1 In explanation 
of this, there can possibly be only two theories. It may 
be said, in the first place, that these intermediate ideas 
did rise mto consciousness, operated their suggestion, 
and were then instantaneously forgotten. It may be 
said, in the second place, that these intermediate ideas 
never did rise into consciousness, but, remaining la- 
tent themselves, stiU served to awaken into conscious- 
ness the thought, and thus explain its suggestion. 

The former of these theories, which is the only one 
whose possibUity is contemplated in this countiy, I 
endeavoured to show you ought not to be admitted. 
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beinff obnoxious to the most insurmountable obiec- lect. 

o 0 XIX 

tions. It violates the whole analogy of conseiousness; 

and must at last found upon a reason which would 
identify it with the second theory. At the same time 
it violates the law of philosophising, called the laAv of 
Parcimony, which prescribes that a greater number 
of causes are not to be assumed than are necessary 
to explain the phasnomena. Now, in the present The anoma- 
case, if the existence of unconscious modifications, — the doarmc 
of latent agencies, be demonstratively proved by the agescics 
phaenomena of perception, which they alone are com- 
petent to explain, why postulate a second unknown 
cause to account for the phaenomena of association, 
when these can be better explained by the one 
cause, which the phisnomena of perception compel 
us to admit 1 


The fact of latent agencies being once established, 
and shown to be applicable, as a pnnciple of psycho- 
logical solution, I showed you, by other examples, 
that it enables us to account, in an easy and satisfac- 
tory manner, for some of the most perplexing phseno- 
mena of mind. In particular, I did this by reference The same 
to our Acquu'ed Dexterities and Habits. In these explains 
the consecution of the various operations is extremely tiona of our 
rapid ; but it is allowed on all hands that, though wc UeSfes 
are conscious of the senes of operations, — that is, of the “ 
mental state which they conjunctly constitute, — of the 
several operations themselves as acts of volition wc 
are whoUy incognisant. Now, this incognisance may 
be explained, as I stated to you, on three possible 
hypotheses. In the first place, we may say that the 
whole process is effected without either volition, or even 
any action of the thinking principle, it bemg merely 
automatic or mechanical. The incognisance to he 
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^ second place, it may be said that each individual act 

of which the process is made up, is not only an act of 
mental agency, hut a conscious act of volition , hut 
that, there being no memory of these acts, they, con- 
sequently, are unknown to us when past In the 
third place, it may be said that each individual act 
of the process is an act of mental agency, hut not of 
consciousness and separate volition. The reason of 
Tiie media- the mcognisancc is thus apparent. The fiist opinion is 

UlCftl ^ ^ ^ 

unphilosopliical, because, in the first place, it assumes 
an occult, an incomprehensible principle, to enable us 
to comprehend the effect In the second place, ad- 
mitting the agency of the mind in accomplishing the 
series of movements before the habit or dexterity is 
formed, it afterwards takes it out of the hands of the 
mind, in order to bestOAV it upon another agent. This 
hypothesis thus violates the two great laws of philo- 
sophising, — to assume no occult principle without 
necessity, — to assume no second principle without 
necessity. This doctrine was held by Kcid, Hartley, 
and others. 

Tiietheoiy The sccoud hypothcsis, which Mr Stewart adopts, 
Bciouboebs is at once complex and contradictory. It supposes a 
Memory, consciousncss and no memory. In the first place, m 
this it is altogether hypothetical, — it cannot advance 
a shadow of proof in support of the fact which it 
assumes, that an act of consciousncss does or can take 
place without any, the least, continuance in memoiy. 
In the second place, this assumption is disproved by 
the whole analogy of our mtellectual nature. It is a 
ncsB and law of mind, that the intensity of the present conscious- 
theTrect” ness determines the vivacity of the future memory, 
other Memory and consciousness are thus in the direct ratio 
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of each other. On the one hand, looking from cause to 
eflFect, — vivid consciousness, long memory; faint con- 
sciousness, short memory; no consciousness, no me- 
mory : and, on the other, looking from effect to cause, 
— ^long memory, vivid consciousness ; short memory, 
faint consciousness ; no memory, no consciousness. 
Thus, the hypothesis which postulates consciousness 
without memory, violates the fundamental laws of our 
intellectual being. Cut, in the third place, this hypo- 
thesis IS not only a psychological solecism, it is, like- 
wise, a psychological pleonasm ; it is at once illegiti- 
mate and supeifluous. As w^e must admit, from the 
analogy of perception, that efficient modifications may 
exist without any consciousness of thoir existence, and 
as this admission affords a solution of the present pro- 
blem, the hypothesis in question here again violates 
the law of parcimony, by assuming without necessity 
a plurality of principles to account for what one more 
easily suffices. 

The third hypothesis, then, — that which employs 
the single principle of latent agencies to account for 
so numerous a class of mental pheenomena, — how does 
it explain the phsenomenon under consideration ? No- 
thing can be more simple and analogical than its solu- 
tion. As — to take an example from vision — m the 
external perception of a stationary object, a certain 
space, — an expanse of surface, is necessary to the 
mum visihile, in other words, an object of sight can- 
not come into consciousness unless it be of a certain 
size ; in like manner, in the internal perception of a 
series of mental operations, a certain time, — a certain 
duration, is necessary for the smallest section of con- 
tinuous energy to which consciousness is competent. 
Some minim um of time must be admitted as the con- 
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dition of oonsciousness ; and as time is divisible ad 
infinitum, -whatever mmimum be taken, there must be 
admitted to be, beyond the cognisance of conscious- 
ness, intervals of time, in which, if mental agencies 
be performed, these will be latent to consciousness. If 
we suppose that the minimum of time to Avhich con- 
sciousness can descend, be an interval called six, and 
that SIX different movements be performed in this 
interval, these, it is evident, will appear to conscious- 
ness as a simple indmsible point of modified time ; 
precisely as the mmimum visihile appears as an indi- 
■visible point of modified space. And, as in the ex- 
tended parts of the mmimum visihile, each must 
determine a certain modification on the percipient 
subject, seeing that the efifoct of the whole is only the 
conjoined effect of its parts , in like manner, the pro- 
tended parts of each conscious instant, — of each dis- 
tinguishable minimum of time, — though themselves 
beyond the ken of consciousness, must contiibute to 
give the character to the ivhole mental state vdiicli 
that instant, that minimum compiiscs. This being 
understood, it is easy to see how we lose the conscious- 
ness of the several acts, m the rapid succession of many 
of our habits and dexterities. At first, and before the 
habit is acquired, every act is slou'^, and ive are con- 
scious of the effort of deliberation, choice, and volition; 
by degrees the mind proceeds ivith less vacillation and 
uncertainty; at length the acts become secure and 
precise ; in proportion as this takes place, the velocity 
of the procedure is increased, and as this acceleration 
rises, the individual acts drop one by one from con- 
sciousness, as we lose the leaves in retiring further and 
further from the tree ; and, at last, we are only aware 
of the general state which results from these uncon- 
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scious operations, as we can at last only perceive the lect 
greenness which results from the unperceivecl leaves. 

I have thus endeavoured to recapitulate and vary 
the illustration of this important principle. At pre- 
sent, I can only attempt to offer you such evidence 
of the fact as lies close to the surface. "When we come 
to a discussion of the special faculties, you wiU. fin d 
that this principle affords an explanation of many 
interesting phenomena, and from them receives con- 
firmation in return. 

Before terminating the consideration of the general riircc Pnn- 
plimnomena of consciousness, there are Three Principal tiCnoW 
Facts which it would be improper altogether to pass 
over without notice, but the full discussion of which pitcnomMa 
I reserve for that part of the course which is conver- 
saiit with Mctaphysie Proper, and when we come to 
establish upon their foundation our conclusions in 
regard to the Immateriality and Immortality of Mind; 

— I mean the fact of our Mental Existence or Sub- 
stantiality, the fact of our Mental Unity or Individu- 
ality, and the fact of our Mental Identity or Person- 
ality. In regard to these three facts, I shall, at present, . 
only attempt to give you a very summary view of 
what place they naturally occupy in our psychological 
system. 

The first of these, — the fact of our oAvn Existence, i Seif es- 
— I have already incidentally touched on, in giving 
you a view of the various possible modes in which the 
fact of the Duality of Consciousness may be condition- 
ally accepted. 

The various modifications of which the thinking 
subject, Ego, is conscious, are accompanied with the 
feelmg, or intuition, or belief, — or by whatever name 
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the conviction may be called, — that I, the thinking 
subject, exist This feeling has been called by philo- 
sophers the apperception or consciousness of our own 
existence, but as it is a simple and ultimate fact of 
consciousness, though it be clearly given, it cannot be 
defined or described. And for the same reason that 
it cannot be defined, it cannot be deduced or demon- 
strated ; and the apparent entli}Tnenie of Descartes, — 
Cogito ergo sum , — if really intended for an mference, 
— if really intended to be more than a simjile enunci- 
ation of the proposition, that the fact of our existence 
is given in the fact of our consciousness, is either 
tautological, or false. Tautological, because nothing 
is contained in the conclusion which was not ex- 
plicitly given in the premise, — the premise, Cogito, 
I thinJc, being only a grammatical equation of Ugo 
sum cogttoMs, I am, or exist, thinking. False, inas- 
much as there would, in the first place, be postulated 
the reality of thought as a quality or modification, 
and then, from the fact of this modification, inferred 
the fact of existence, and of the existence of a subject; 
■whereas it is self-evident, that m the very possibility 
of a quality or modification, is supposed the reality of 
existence, and of an existing subject. Philosophers, 
in general, among 'whom may be particularly mentioned 
Locke and Leibnitz, have accordingly found the evi- 
dence in a clear and immediate belief in the simple 
datum of consciousness ; and that this w^as likewise 
the opinion of Descartes himself, it would not be diffi- 
cult to show.* 

a That Descartes did Dot inteod tation, Sur le vrat sens du cogito ergo 
^ to prove the fact of existeace from sum, printed in the earlier editions 
j that of thought, but to state that per^ of the Fragments Philoaophiques, and 
Bonal existence consists in conscious- in vol i p 27 of the collected edi- 
uesB, IB shown in M. Cousin’s Disser- tion of lus >1 orks. — K d. 
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The second fact, — our Mental Unity or Individuality, 

— is given with equal evidence as the first. As clearly 

as I am conscious of existing, so clearly am I conscious u 
at every moment of my existence, (and never more so 
than when the most heterogeneous mental modifica- 
tions are in a state of rapid succession,) that the 
conscious Ego is not itself a mere modification, nor 
a series of modifications of any other subject, but that 
it is itself something different from all its modifica- 
tions, and a self-subsistent entity This feeling, belief, 
datum, or fact of our mental individuality or umty, is 
not more capable of explanation than the feeling or The truth 
fact of our existence, which it indeed always involves. muny of 
The fact of the deliverance of consciousness to our ncE& to our 
mental unity has, of course, never been doubted ; but umty, 
philosophers have been found to doubt its truth. Ac- 
cording to Hume,® our thmking Ego is nothing but Hume 
a bundle of mdividual impressions and ideas, out of 
whose umon in the imagination, the notion of a whole, 
as of a subject of that which is felt and thought, is 
formed. According to Kant,^ it cannot be properly Kant, 
determined whether we exist as substance or as acci- 
dent, because the datum of individuality is a condition 
of the possibility of our having thoughts and feelings, 

— in other words, of the possibility of consciousness ; 
and, therefore, although consciousness gives, — cannot 
but give, the phaenomenon of individuality, it does 
not follow that this phasnomenon may not be only a 
necessary illusion. An articulate refutation of these 
opinions I cannot attempt at present ; but their refu- 
tation is, in fact, involved in their statement. In 
regard to Hume, his sceptical conclusion is only an 

a Treatise of Human Nainre, part fl KrttiL der reinen Vemunft, 

IV , sect V , VI. — Ed Trans Dial b ii o. 1 — ^Ed. 
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inference from the premises of the dogmatical philo- 
sophers, who founded their sptcms on a Tiolation or 
distortion of the facts of consciousness. His conclusion 
is, therefore, refuted in the refutation of their premises, 
■whieh is accomplished in the simple exposition that 
they at once found on, and deny, the veracity of con- 
sciousness, And hy this oLjection the doctrine of Kant 
is overset. F or if he attempt ■> to philo-jophise, he muct 
assert the possibility of philosophy. But the possibil- 
ity of philosophy supposes the veracity of consrious- 
ne«s as to the contents of its testimony , therefore, in 
disputing the testimony of consciousness to our mental 
unity and substantiality, Kant disputes the possiljilit)' 
of philosophy, and, conser|uently, reduces his oivu at- 
tempts at philosophising to absuidit)'. 

The third datum under consideration is the Identity 
of Mind or Person. This consists m the assurance we 
have, from consciousness, that our thinking Ego, not- 
withstanfling the ceaseless changes of state or mollifi- 
cation, of which it is the subject, is essentially the same 
thing, — ^the same person, at every penod of its exist- 
ence. On this subject, laying out of account certain 
subordinate differences m the mode of stating the fact, 
philosophers, in general, are agreed, Locke, “ m the 
Essay on the Human, Understanding ; Leibnitz,^ m the 
Nouveaux Essais; Butler,''^ and Keid,® are particularly 
worthy of attention. In regard to this deliverance of 
consciousness, the truth of which is of vital importance, 
affording, as it does, the basis of moral responsibility 
and hope of immortality, — it is, like the last, denied 
by Kant to afford a valid ground of scientific certainty. 

a Book II c 27, especially § 9 e< Identity — Ed 
teq — Ed S Inlell Powers, Essay iii co 4, 

S Liv 11 c 27 — Ed. 0, Works, pp 334-46, 350-53 — 

7 Analogy, I)iss. i. Of Personal Ed 
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He maintains that there is no cogent proof of the sub- 
stantial permanence of our thinking self, because the 
feeling of identity is only the condition under which 
thought is possible. Kant’s doubt m regard to the 
present fact is refuted in the same manner as his doubt 
in regard to the preceding, and there are also a num- 
ber of special grounds on which it can be shown to 
be untenable. But of these at another time. 


LECT 

XIX 


"\Ve have now terminated the consideration of Con- 
sciousness as the general faculty of thought, and as 
the only instrument and only source of Philosophy. 

But before proceeding to treat of the Special Faculties, The pccu- 

, ^ , ’ linr ilifficul- 

it may be proper here to jiremise some observations in fa- 
lelation to the iDeculiar Difficulties and peculiar Facili- p^choiop- 
ties which we may expect in the application of con- g^tiun 
sciousness to the study of its own phsenomena. I shall 
first speak of the difficulties. 

The first difficulty in psychological observation arises i Oifficui- 
from this, that the conscious mind is at once the ob- i The con^ 
serving subject and the object observed. "What are the at once the 
consequences of this ? In the first place, the mental subject auci 
energy, instead of being concentrated, is divided, and ib!en«r 
divided in two divergent directions. The state of 
mind observed, and the act of mind observing, are 
mutually in an inverse ratio ; each tends to annihilate 
the other. Is the state to be observed intense, all 
reflex observation is rendered impossible, the mind 
cannot view as a spectator, it is wholly occupied as 
an agent or patient. On the other hand, exactly in 
proportion as the mind concentrates its force in the 
act of reflective observation, in the same proportion 
must the direct phsenomenon lose in vivacity, and 
consequently, in the precision and individuality of its 
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those states of mmd, which, of their very nature, as 
suppressing consciousness, exclude all contemporaneous 
and voluntary observation, as in sleep and fainting. 
In states like dreaming, which allow at least of a me- 
diate, but, therefore, only of an imperfect, observation, 
through recollection, it is not altogether exclusive. 
In aU states of strong mental emotion, the passion is 
itself to a certain extent a negation of the tianquil- 
lity requisite for observation, so that we are thus 
impaled on the awkward dilemma, — cither we possess 
the necessary tranquillitj' for observation, with little 
or nothing to observe, or there is something to observe, 
hut we have not the necessaiy tranquillity for obser- 
vation. All this is completely opposite in our obser- 
vation of the external world. There the objects lie 
always ready for our inspection, and we have only 
to open our eyes and guard ourselves from the use of 
hypotheses and green spectacles, to carry our obser- 
vations to an easy and successful termination “ 

2. wmt of ' In the second place, in the study of external nature, 

matual co> . i i • i 

operation sevcral observcrs may associate themselves in the pur- 
suit; and it is well known how co-operation and mutual 
sympathy preclude tedium and languor, and brace up 
the faculties to their highest vigour. Hence the old 
proverb, unus homo, nullus homo. “ As iron,” says 
Solomon, “ sharpeneth iron, so a man sharpeneth the 
understanding of his fnend “ In my opinion,” says 
Plato,'*' "it is well expressed by Homer, 


‘By mutual confidence and mutual aid 
Great deeds are done, and great discoreides made 


o [Of Biuude, Versuch einer systt- S Promrbs, iivii 17 The autho- 
matiacJien Beliandlung der empvnsch- nsed version is countenance — Ed, 

«i Ptychologte, i p 55 ] y Protagoras, p 348 —Ed 
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for if we labour in company, we are always more lect . 

prompt and capable for the investigation of any bidden 

matter. But if a man works out anything by solitary 
meditation, be forthwith goes about to find some one 
with whom he may commune, nor does he think his 
discovery assured until confiimed by the acquiescence 
of others.” Aristotle,® in like manner, referring to 
the same passage of Homer, gives the same solution. 

“Social operation,” he says, “renders us more ener- 
getic both in thought and action ; ” a sentiment which 
is beautifully illustrated by Ovid,^ 

“ Scilicet mgenii'i aliqiia eat concordia jnnctia, 

Et aervat atiidii foeilcia quiaqiie aui 
Utqne meis nunieris tua dat facundia nervos, 

Sic venit a nobis in tua verba nitor” 

Of this advantage the student of Mind is in a great 
measure deprived. He who would study the internal 
world must isolate himself in the solitude of his own 
thought ; and for man, who, as Aristotle observes,'*' is 
more social by nature than any bee or ant, this isola- 
tion IS not only painful in itself, but, in place of 
strengthening his powers, tends to rob them of what 
maintains their vigour, and stimulates their exertion. 

In the third place, “ In the study of the material g 
universe, it is not necessary that each observer should of™”*"™'- 
himself make every observation. The phaenomena "ooop'o'f 
are here so palpable and so easily described, that the 
experience of one observer suffices to make the facts 
which he has witnessed intelligible and credible to all. 

In point of fact, our knowledge of the external world 
is taken chiefly upon trust. The phsenomena of the 

a Eth, Etc. viii. I. Cf ibid , uc. Ed 
9 — Ed. y Paid , i 2 — Ed. 

$ Epist «r Pordo, n v. 59, 69 — 
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internal TTorld, on the contrary, are not thus capable 
of being described ; all that the first observer can do 
is to lead others to repeat his experience in the 
science of mind, -we can believe nothing upon autho- 
rity, take nothmg upon trust. In the physical sciences, 
a fact viewed m different aspects and in different cir- 
cumstances, by one or more observers of acknowledged 
sagacity and good faith, is not only comprehended as 
clearly by those who have not seen it for themselves, 
but is also admitted without hesitation, independently 
of aU personal verification. Instruction thus suffices 
to make it understood, and the authority of the testi- 
mony carries with it a certainty which almost pre- 
cludes the possibility of doubt. 

“ But this IS not the case in the philosophy of mind 
On the contrary, we can heie neither undei stand nor 
believe at second-hand. Testimony can impose no- 
thing on its own authority ; and instruction is only 
instruction when it enables us to teach ourselves. A 
fact of consciousness, however veil observed, however 
clearly expressed, and however great may be our con- 
fidence in its observer, is for us as nothing, untd, by 
an experience of our own, we have observed and re- 
cognised it ourselves. Till this be done we cannot 
comprehend what it means, far less admit it to be 
true. Hence it follows that, in philosophy proper, 
instruction is limited to an indication of the position 
in which the pupil ought to place himself, in order by 
his own observation to verify for himself the facts 
which his instructor pronounces true.”“ 

In the fourth place, ihe pheenomena of consciousness 
are not arrested during observation, — they are in a 
ceaseless and rapid flow; each state of mind is in- 

a Caidaillac, Eiudei de Phtlosophie, l p 6 
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divisible, but for a moment, and there are not two lect 
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states or two moments of whose precise identity we 

can be assured. Thus, before we can observe a modi- 1™!'®?“' 
fication, it is akeady altered , nay, the very intention ness"™*' 
of observing it, suffices for the change. It hence re- 5u7ing ob- 
sults that the phaenomenon can only he studied through 
its reminiscence , but memory reproduces it often 
very imperfectly, and always m lower vivacity and 
precision. The objects of the external world, on the 
other hand, either remain unaltered during our ob- 
servation, or can be renewed without change, and 
we can leave ofl‘ at wdl and recommence our mvesti- 
gation Avithout detriment to its result." 

In the fifth place, “ The phasnomena of the mental s Preiented 
world are not, like those of the material, placed by “'Ln 
the side of each other in space. They want that form 
by which external objects attract and fetter our atten- 
tion , they appear only in rows on the thread of time, 
occupying their fleeting moment, and then vamshmg 
into oblivion ; whereas, external objects stand before 
us steadfast, and distinct, and simultaneous, in all the 
life and emphasis of extension, figure, and colour.” ^ 

In the sixth place, the perceptions of the difierent 6 Xntmaiiy 
qualities of external objects are decisively discnmi- each other, 
nated by difierent corporeal organs, so that colour, presented m 
sound, solidity, odour, flavour, are, in the sensations 
themselves, contrasted, without the possibility of con- 
fusion. In an individual sense, on the contrary, it is , 
not always easy to draw the line of separation be- ! 0 
tween its perceptions, as these are continually running , 
into each other. Thus . red and yeUow are, in their 

a [AnciUoD, Nouv M&anges, t ii. S [Biunde, Ptydiologie, voL i p. 
p 102 CordaiUac, Etudes de Phi- 5C ] 
los , 1 . pp 3, 4.] 
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extreme points, easily distinguished, but the transition 
point from one to the other is not precisely deter- 
mined. Now, in our mternal observation, the mental 
phenomena cannot be fliscriminatcd like the percep- 
tions of one sense from the perceptions of another, 
but only like the perceptions of the same. Thus the 
phsenomenon of feeling, — of pleasure or pain, and the 
phsenomenon of desire, are, when considered in their 
remoter divergent aspects, manifestly marked out 
and contradistinguished as different original modifica- 
tions ; whereas, when incwcd on their approximating 
side, they are seen to slide so insensibly into each other, 
that it becomes impossible to draw between them any 
accurate line of demarcation. Thus the various quali- 
ties of our internal life can be alone discriminated by 
a mental process called Abstraction , and abstraction 
is exposed to many liabilities of error Nay, the 
various mental operations do not present themselves 
distinct and separate ; they are all bound up m the 
same unity of action ; and as they are only possible 
through each other, they cannot, even in thought, be 
dealt with as isolated and apart. In the perception of 
an external object, the qualities are, indeed, likewise 
presented by the different senses in connection, as, for 
example, vinegar is at once seen as yellow, felt as 
liquid, tasted as sour, and so on; nevertheless, the 
qualities easily allow themselves in abstraction to be 
viewed as really separable, because they are all the 
properties of an extended and divisible body ; where- 
as in the mind, thoughts, feelings, desires do not 
stand separate, though in juxtaposition, but every 
mental act contains at once aU these qualities, as the 
constituents of its indivisible simplicity. 

In the seventh place, the act of reflection on our 
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internal modifications la not accompanied with that 
frequent and varied sentiment of pleasure, -which vre 
experience from the impression of external things. 
SeK-observation costa ua a greater effort, and has less 
excitement than the contemplation of the material 
world j and the higher and more refined gratification 
which it supplies when its habit has been once formed, 
cannot be conceived by those who have not as yet 
been trained to its enjoyment.® “ The first part of our 
life is fled before we possess the capacity of reflective 
observation ; while the impressions -which, from earliest 
infancy, we receive from material objects, the wants 
of our animal nature, and the prior development of 
our external senses, all contnbute to concentrate, 
even from the first breath of life, our attention on the 
world without. The second passes without our carmg 
to observe ourselves. The outer life is too agreeable 
to allow the soul to tear itself from its gratifications, 
and return frequently upon itself. And at the period 
when the material world has at length palled upon 
the senses, when the taste and the desire of reflection 
gradually become predommant, we then find ourselves, 
in a certain sort, already made up, and it is impossible 
for us to resume our life from its commencement, and 
to discover how we have become what we now are."^ 


7 The act 
of reflection 
not accom- 
panied 
the frequent 
and 'vaiicd 
sentiment of 
pleasure, 
w Inch n c 
experience 
from tlic 
impression 
of cxtirnaL 
things, 


“Hitherto external objects have exclusively riveted 
our attention; our organs have acquired the flexi- 
bility requisite for this peculiar kind of observation ; 
we have learned the method, acquired the habit, and 
feel the pleasure which results from performing what 
we perform with ease. But let us recoil upon our- 
selves ; the scene changes ; the charm is gone ; diffi- 


a [Biunde, Peychologie, i, p 56 ] u. p. 103. J 
S [AnciUon, Jfouv, Milangea, t 
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^ and with effort ; m a word, everything within repels, 

everything without attracts ; we reach the age of man- 
hood without being taught another lesson than read- 
ing what takes place without and around us, whilst 
we possess neither the habit nor the method of study- 
ing the volume of our own thoughts “ For a long 
time, we are too absorbed in life to be able to detach 
ourselves from it in thought ; and when the desires 
and the feelings are at length weakened or tranquil- 
lised, — when we are at length restored to ourselves, 
we can no longer judge of the pieceding state, because 
we can no longer reproduce or replace it Thus it is 
that our life, in a philosophical sense, runs like water 
through our fingers. We are earned along, lost, 
whelmed in our life ; wc live, but rarely see ourselves 
to live. 

“ The reflective Ego, which distinguishes self from 
its transitory modifications, and ivhich separates the 
spectator from the spectacle of life, which it is con- 
tinually representing to itself, is never developed in 
the majority of mankind at all, and even m the 
thoughtful and reflective few, it is formed only at a 
mature period, and is even then only in activity by 
starts and at intervals.”^ 

II The far But Philosophy has not only peculiar difficulties, it 
Cl itica of peculiar facihties. There is indeed only one 

external condition on which it is dependent, and that 
is language ; and when, in the progress of civilisation, 
a language is once formed of a copiousness and 
pliability capable of embodying its abstractions with- 
out figurative ambiguity, then a genuine philosophy 

a [CiirdaiUac, Elvdes de Pluloao- $ [Ancillon, Eouv M&anges, t ii 
phie, t 1 p 3 ] pp. 103, 104, lOo ] 
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may commence. With this one condition all is given; 
the Philosopher requires for his discoveries no pre- 
hminary preparations, — ^no apparatus of instrupaents 
and materials. He has no new events to seek as the 
Historian ; no new combinations to form as the Mathe- 
matician. The Botanist, the 2k>ologist, the Mineralo- 
gist, can accumulate only by care, and trouble, and 
expense, an inadequate assortment of the objects neces- 
sary for their labours and observations But that 
most important and interesting of all studies of which 
man himself is the object, has no need of anything 
external ; it is only necessary that the observer enter 
into his inner self in order to find there all he stands 
in need of, or rather it is only by doing this that he 
can hope to find anything at all. If he only effec- 
tively pursue the method of observation and analysis, 
he may even dispense with the study of philosophical 
systems. This is at best only useful as a mean to- 
wards a deeper and more varied study of himself, and 
is often only a tribute paid by philosophy to erudi- 
tion.® 
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a [Cf Fnes, LogOe, § 126, p 687 V Etude de la Phtlotophte, t l, Disc. 
(edit 1819). Thurot, liiCroduction d FrSl p 36 ] 
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I. 1.— FEAGMENT OH" ACADEMICAL HONODES— (1836). 

(See VoL L p 18 ) 

Eefoee commencing the Lecture of to-day, I would occupy a few 
minutes with a matter in which I am confident you generally feel 
an interest j — I refer to the Academical Honours to be awarded to 
those who approve their zeal and ability in the business of the 
Class. After what I formerly had occasion to say, I conceive it 
wholly unnecessary now to attempt any proof of the fact, that it is 
not by anything done by others for you, but by what alone you 
do for yourselves, that your intellectual improvement must be de- 
termined. Heading and listening to Lectures are only profitable, 
inasmuch as they afford you the means and the occasions of exert- 
ing your faculties , for these faculties are only developed in pro- 
portion as they are exercised This is a principle I take for granted 
A second fact, I am assured you will also allow me to assume, 
is, that although strenuous energy is the one condition of all 
improvement, yet this energy is, at first and for a long time, 
comparatively painful It is painful, because it is imperfect But 
as it is gradually perfected, it becomes giadually more pleasing, 
and when finally perfect, that is, when its power is fully devel- 
oped, it is purely pleasurable ; for pleasure is nothing but the 
concomitant or reflex of the unforced and unimpeded energy of a 
faculty or habit, — the degree of pleasure being always in propor- 
tion to the degree of such energy. The great problem in education 
is, therefore, how to induce the pupil to undertake and go through 
with a course of exertion, in its result good and even agreeable, 
but immediately and in itself, irksome There is no royal road to 
learning. "The gods,” says Epicharraiis,® “sell us everything for 
a Xcuopluui, Memoiabilta, u 1. 20 — ^En. 
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toil and the curse iiiheiited from Adam, — that in the sweat of 
his face man should eat his bread, — is true of every human acquisi- 
tion. Hesiod, not less beautifully than philosophically, sings of the 
painful commencement, and the pleasant consummation, of viitue, 
in the passage of which the following is the commencement : — 

S’ ’Aperts tSpwra 6€o\ vponapotdey 
’ABavaroi a 

(a passage which, it will be recollected, Milton has not less beauti- 
fully imitated),^ and the Latin poet has, likewise, well expressed 
the principle, touching literary excellence in particular — 

“ Gaudent sudonbiis artea 

Et aua difficilem reddnnt ad limina cursum ”7 

But as the pain is immediate, while the profit and the pleasure 
are remote, you will grant, I presume, without diflBculty, a third 
fact, that the requisite degree and continuance of effort can only 
be insured, by applying a stimulus to counteract and overcome the 
repressive effect of the feeling with which the exertion is for a 
season accompanied A fourth fact will not be denied, that emu- 
lation and the love of honour constitute the appropriate stimulus 
in education These affections aie of course implanted in man 
for the wisest purposes , and, though they may be misdirected, 
the inference from the possibility of their abuse to the absolute 
inexpediency of their employment, is invalid llowevei dis- 
guised, their influence is universal — 

“Ad has se 

Bomanus, Graiusqne, et Barbaras iDduper-rtor 
Erexit causas discnnunis atque laboris 
lade habuit , ” S 

and Cicero shrewdly remarks, that the philosophers themselves 
prefix their names to the very books they wiite on the contempt 
of glory ® These passions actuate most powerfully the noblest minds 
“ Optimos mortalium,”f says the father of the Senate to Tiberius, — 
“ Optimos mortalium altissima cupere contemptu famie contemn! 

a Opera el Dies, 287 — Ed y B Mantnanus, Carmen de susceplo 

B Sir W Hamilton here probably Tlieolorpco Magtslerio, — Opera, Aut- 
refers to the lines m Lycidas, — verpi.c, 1576, tom i p 174 — Ed 

“ Fame is the spur that the clear spirit 5 Juvenal, Sat , x 1,18 — Ed 

doth raise,” &c e Pro ArcJiia, c 11 — Ed 

— Ed. _ f Taoitua, AjtJi., IV. 38. — Es. 
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virtutes ” “ NaturS,,” pays Seneca,“ " glonosa est virtus, et anteire 
pnores cupit and Cicero,^ in more proximate reference to our 
immediate objectj — “Honor alit artes omnesque incenduntur ad 
studia gloriS,” But, though their influence be universal, it is 
most powerfully conspicuous in the young, of whom Aristotle has 
noted it as one of the most discriminating characteristics, that they 
are lovers of honour, but still more lovers of victory If, there- 
fore, it could be but too justly proclaimed of man in general. — 

Quis eiiLtZL virttileOL amplectitur ipsam, 

Proeuiia si tollas ^ 8 

it was least of all to be expected that youth should do so “ In 
learning,” says the wisdom of Bacon, “ the flight will be [low and] 
slow without some feathers of ostentation " ® Nothing, therefore, 
could betray a greater ignorance of human nature, or a greater 
negligence in employing the most efficient mean within its grasp, 
than for any .seminaiy of education to leave unapplied these great 
promoting principles of activity, and to take for granted that its 
pupils would act precisely as they ought, though left with every 
inducement strong against, and without any siifiicient motive in 
favour of, exertion 

Now, I expiess, I believe, the universal sentiment, both within 
and without these walls, in saying, that this University has been 
unhappily all too remiss, in leaving the most powerful mean of 
academical education nearly, if not altogether, unemployed. You 
will observe I use tlie term Umxetsity in contradiction to indivi- 
dual Professois, for many of these have done much in this re- 
spect, and all of them, I believe, are satisfied that a great deal 

more ought to be done But it is not in the power of individual 

instiuctors to accomplish what can only be accomplished by the 
public institution The rewards pioposed to meritorious effort 
are not sufficiently hououiable , and the efforts to which they are 
frequently accorded, not of the kind or degree to be of any great 
or general advantage I shall explain myself 

A distinction is sought after with a zeal proportioned to its 
value , and its value is measured by the estimation which it holds 
in public opinion. Now, though there are prizes given in many of 

a Da Beneficm, iii 36 — Ed 8 Juvenal, Sat , x 431 — Ed 

P Tusc Qucest , i 2 —Ed e Essay liv Of Vain Gloi-y — Ed 

7 Rliet., 1 . 12. — Ed. ^ ^ ' 
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OUT classes, nothing has been done to give them proper value by 
raising them in public estimation. They are not conferred as 
matters of importance by any external solemnity, they are not 
conferred in any general meeting of the University ; far less under 
circumstances which make their distribution a matter of public 
curiosity and interest Compared to the publicity that might 
easily have been secured they are left, so to speak, to be given in 
holes and corners , and while little thought of to-day, are wholly 
forgotten to-morrow , so that the wonder only is, that what the 
University has thus treated with such apparent contempt, should 
have awakened even the inadequate emulation that has been so 
laudably displayed Of this great defect in our discipline, I may 
safely say that every Professoi is aware, and it is now actually 
under the consideration of the Senatus, what aie the most expe- 
dient measures to obtain a system of means of full efficiency for 
the encouragement and reward of academical meiit It will, of 
course, form the foundation of any such impiovement, that the dis- 
tribution of prizes be made an act of the Umvei-ity at large , and 
one of the most public and imposing character By this means a 
far more powerful emulation will be roused , a spirit winch vull 
not be limited to a certain proportion of the students, hut tnll 
more or less pervade the ■whole, — nay, not merely the students 
themselves, but their families , so that when this system is 
brought to its adequate perfection, it will be next to impossible 
for a young man of generous dispositions not to put forth every 
energy to raise himself as high as possible in the scale of so hon- 
ourable a competition 

But besides those which can only be effected by an act of the 
whole University, important improvements may, I think, be ac- 
complished in this respect in the several classes In what I now 
say, I would not be supposed to expres'j any opinion in regard to 
other classes , but confine my observations to one under the 
circumstances of our o'wn 

In the first place, then, I am convinced that excitement and re- 
wards are principally required to promote a general and continued 
diligence in the ordinary business of the class I mean, therefore, 
that the piizes should with us be awarded for general eminence, 
as shown in the Examinations and Exercises, and I am averse on 
principle &om proposmg any premium during the course of the 
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sessional labours for single and detached efforts. The effect of 
this would naturally be to distract attention, from what ought to 
be the principal and constant object of occupation , and if honour 
is to be gained by an irregular and transient spirit of activity, 
less encoiuagenient will necessarily be afforded to regular and 
sedulous application Prizes for individual Essays, for Written 
Analyses of important books, and for Oral Examination on then- 
contents, may, however, with great advantage, be proposed as 
occupation during the summer vacation , and this I shall do 
But the honours of the Winter Session must belong to those who 
have regularly gone through its toils. 

In the second place, the value of the prizes may be greatly 
enhanced by giving them greater and more permanent publicity 
A very simple mode, and one which I mean to adopt, is to record 
upon a tablet each year, the names of the successful competitors , 
this tablet to be permanently at&xed to the walls of the class- 
room, while a duplicate may, in like manner, be placed in the 
Common Eeading-Koom of the Library. 

In the third place, the importance of the prizes for general 
eminence in the business of the class may be considerably raised, 
by making the competitors the judges of merit among themselves 
This I am persuaded is a measure of the very highest efficiency. 
On theory I would argue this, and in practice it has been fully 
verified On this head, I shall quote to you the experience of 
my venerated preceptor, the late Professor Jardine of Glasgoiv, — 
a man, I will make bold to say, who, in the chair of Logic of that 
University, did more for the mtellectual improvement of his 
pupils than any other public instructor in this country within 
the memory of man This he did not accomplish either by great 
erudition or great philosophical talent, — though he was both a 
learned and an able thinker, — but by the application of that pri- 
mary principle of education, which, wherever employed, has been 
employed with success, — I mean the determination of the pupil to 
self-activity, — doing nothing for him which he is able to do for him- 
self. This principle, which has been always inculcated by theorists 
on education, has, however, by few been cained fully into effect. 

“ One difficult and very important jKiit,” says Mi Jaidme,® “ in adniin- 
ibtering the system of 23ii^e‘i, still rem.iiiis to be stateil , and this is the 

a Outlvnet oj Philoacfphical Education, &c , pp. 384, 385 , 387, 389. 
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metliod li)y wMch the different degrees of merit are determined, a point in 
which any error with regard to principle, or suspicion of practical mistake, 
would completely destroy all the good effects aimed at by the establishment 
m question It has been already mentioned, tliat the qiialiftcalions which 
form the ground of competition for the class puzes, as tliej aie sonictinies 
called, and which are to be distinguished from the uiiivei-.ity piizes, aie 
diligence, regularity ol attendance, general eminence at the daili e.\anima- 
tions, and in the e.\eciition of themes, proprietj'- of academical conduct, and 
habitual good manneis , and, on these heads, it is leiy obiious, a judgment 
must be pronounced either by the prolcssor, or by the students thcmsolves, 
as no others have access to the requisite mfoiiuation 

“It may be imagined, at first view, that the ofKcc of judge would be 
best performed by the professor , but, after long cvpeiience, and ininh 
attention to the subject in all its beaimgs, I am inclined to gi\ e a decided 
preference to the exercise ot this nglit as vested in the students Were 
the professor to take this duty upon himself, it w ould be uiipossible, even 
with the most perfect conviction, on the pait ol the students, that his 
judgment and candour were unimpeachable, to give satisfaction to all pai- 
ties , while, on the other hand, were there the slightest leasuii to suspect 
Ins impartiality in either of these point', or the remotest ground foi insinu- 
ation that he gave undue advantage to any individuals, iii bringing forward 
their claims to the piejudice of others, the chaini of emulation would be 
dissolved at once, and every futuie effort among his pupils would be 
enfeebled 


****** 

“ The indispensable qualities of good judges, then, are a competent know- 
ledge of the grounds upon which then judgment is to rest, and a fiim re- 
solution to deterimne on the matter before them with strict impartiality 
It 18 presumed that the students, m these respects, are sufffcicntly qualified 
They are eveiy-day witnesses of the manner m which the business of the 
class goes on, and have, accordingly, the best opportunities of judging as to 
the merits of then fellow-students , they have it m their power to observe 
the regularity of their attendance, and the general propriety oi their 
conduct , they hear the questions which are put, with the answers which 
are given , their various themes are read aloud, and observations aie made 
on them from the chair Tliey have, likewise, an oppoitiinity ol compaiing 
the respective merits ot all the competitors, m the extemporaneous exer- 
cises of the class , and they, no doubt, hear the performances of one another 
canvassed in conversation, and made the subject of a comparative estimate 
Besides, as every mdividual is, himself, deeply interested, it is not possible 
but that he should pay the closest attention to what is going on aiound 
him , whilst he cannot fail to be aware that he, in like maiiiiei, is con- 
stantly observed by others, and subjected to the onleal of daily criticism 
In truth, the character, the abilities, the diligence, and progress of students 
are as well known to one another, before the close ol the sesbiou, os their 
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faces. There cannot, therefore, he any deficiency as to means of informa- 
tion, to enable them to act the part of enlightened and upright judges. 

“ But they likewise possess the other requisite foi an equitable decision , 
for the great majority have really a desire to judge honouiahly and fairly 
on the merit oi their fellows The natural candour and generosity of youth, 
the sense ot right and obligations of justice, are not yet so perverted, by 
bad example and the ways of the world, as to peimit any debberate inten- 
tion of violating the inlegiity on nhich they piofeas to act, or any wish to 
conspire in supporting an uiiiighteons judgment There is greater danger, 
peihaps, that young persons, in their ciicumstances, may allow themselves 
to he influenced by fiiendship or personal dislike, rather than by the pure 
and unbiassed sense of nieritorions exertion, or good abilities , hut, on the 
other hand, when an individual considers ol how little consequence his 
single vote will be among so many, it is not at all likely that he wiU be 
induced to saciificc it eithei to friendship or to enmity There are, how- 
ever, no perfect judges in any department of human lile Prejudices aud 
impel eeived biasses make their u ay into the minds even of the most upright 
of our fellow-creatures , and there can he no doubt that votes are some- 
times Ihiown away, or injudiciously given, by young students in the Logic 
class Still, these little abciiations are never found to disturb the opera- 
tion ot the general pnnciplc on uliich the scale ot merit is determined, and 
the list of honours filled up " 

Now, Gentlemen, from what I know of you, I think it almost 
needless to say, that, in confiding to you a function, on the intelli- 
gent and upright discharge of which the value and significance 
of the prizes will wholly depend, I do this without any anxiety 
for the result I am sure at least that if aught be wanting, the 
defect will be found neither in your incorapetency nor in your 
want of will. 

And here I would conclude what I propose to say to you on 
this subject , (this has extended to a far greater length than I an- 
ticipated) , I would conclude with a most earnest exhortation to 
those who may be discouraged from coming forward as competi- 
tors for academical honours, from a feeling or a fancy of inferi- 
ority In the first place, I would dissuade them from this, be- 
cause they may be deceived in the estimate of their own powers. 
Many individuals do not become aware of their own talents, till 
placed in circumstances which compel them to make strenuous 
exertion Then they and those around them discover the mistake 
In the second place, even though some of you may now find 
yourselves somewhat inferior to others, do not for a moment de- 
spair of the future. The most powerful minds are frequently of 
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a tardy development, and yon may rest assured, that the sooner 
and more vigorously you exercise your faculties, the speedier and 
more complete will be their evolution In the third place, I 
exhort you to remember that the distinctions now to be gained, 
are on their own account principally valuable as means towards 
an end, — as motives to induce you to cultivate your powers by 
exercise. AH of you, even though nearly equal, cannot obtain 
equal honours in the struggle ; but all of you will obtain advan- 
tage equally substantial, if you all — what is wholly in your own 
power — equally put forth your energies to strive And though 
you should all endeavour to be first, let me remind you, in the 
words of Cicero, that — “Prima sequentem, pulchrum est in 
secundis, tertiisque consistere.”" 


B.— FRAGMENTS ON THE SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY. 

(a) PoBTiON OP Introductory Lecture (1836). 

Before entering on the proposed subjects of consideration, I 
must be allowed a brief preliminary digression. In entering on a 
course of the Philosophy of Mmd, — of Philosophy Proper, — we 
ought not, as Scotsmen, to forget that on this is, and always has 
been, principally founded the scientific reputation of Scotland, 
and, therefore, that independently of the higher claims of this 
philosophy to attention, it would argue almost a want of patri- 
otism in us, were we to neglect a study with the successful cul- 
tivation of which our country, and in particular this University, 
have been so honourably associated. 

'Whether it be that the characteristic genius of our nation, — the 
prcefervidum Scotorum ingenivm , — was more capable of power- 
ful effort than of persevermg industry, and, therefore, carried us 
more to studies of principle than studies of detail , or, (what is 
more probable), that institutions and circumstances have been 
here less favourable, than in other countries, for the 2womotion of 
erudition and research ; certain it is that the reputation for intel- 

R Orator., c. i. 
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lectual capacity whicli Scotland has always sustained among the 
nations of Europe, is founded far less on the achievements of her 
sons in learning and scholarship, than on what they have done, 
or shown themselves capable of doing, in Philosophy Proper and 
its dependent sciences 

In former ages, Scotland presented hut few objects for scientific 
and literary ambition , and Scotsmen of intellectual enterprise 
usually sought in other countries, that education, patronage, and 
applause which were denied them in their own It is, indeed, an 
honourable testimony to the natural vigour of Scottish talent, that, 
while Scotland afforded so little encouragement for its production, 
a complement so large in amomit and of so high a quality should 
have been, as it were, spontaneously supplied During the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, there was hardly to be found a 
Continental Univeisity without a Scottish professor. It was, 
indeed, a common saying that a Scottish pedlar and a Scottish 
professor were everywhere to be met with France, however, was 
long the gieat nursery of Scottish talent , and this even after the 
political and religious estrangement of Scotland from her ancient 
ally, by the establishment of the Eeformation and the accession of 
the Scottish monarch to the English crown ; and the extent of 
this foreign patronage may be estimated from the fact, that a single 
prelate, — the illustrious Cardinal dii Perron, — is recorded to have 
found places in the seminaries of Fiance for a greater number of 
literary Scotsmen than all the schools and universities of Scot- 
land maintained at home » 

But this favour to our countrymen was not without its reasons , 
and the ground of partiality was not their superior erudition. 
What principally obtained for them reputation and patronage 
abroad, was their dialectical and metaphysical acuteness ; and 
this they weie found so generally to possess, that philosophical 
talent became almost a proverbial attribute of the nation.^ 

During the ascendant of the Aristotelic philosophy, and so long 
as dexterity in disputation was considered the highest academical 
accomplishment, the logical subtlety of our countrymen was in 
high and general demand. But they were remarkable less as 
writers than as instructois , for were we to consider them only in 
the former capacity, the works that now remain to us of these 

a See Duicusitons, p. 120 . — Ed. See Dtsetisstoiu, p. 119 . — ^Ed. 
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expatriated philosophers, — these Scott extra Scotiam agcntes , — 
though neither few nor unimportant, would still never enable us 
to account for the high and peculiar reputation which the Scot- 
tish dialecticians so long enjoyed throughout Europe 

Such was the literary charactei of Scotland, before the estab- 
lishment of her intellectual independence, and such ha^. it con- 
tmued to the present day In illustiation of thi», I cannot now 
attempt a comparative survey of the contnbntions made by this 
country and others to the different departments of knowledge, 
nor IS it necessary , for no one, I am assured, wdl deny that it 
is only in the Philosophy of Mmd that a Scotsman has estab- 
lished an epoch, or that Scotland, by the consent of Europe, has 
bestowed her name upon a School 

The man who gave the whole philosophy of Europe a new 
impulse and direction, and to whom, mediately or immediately, 
must be referred every subsequent advance in pjhilosnplncal specu- 
lation, was our countryman, — ^Da\id Hume In speaking of this 
illustrious thinker, I feel anxious to be distinctly understood I 
would, therefore, earnestly request of you to bear m mmd, that 
religious disbelief and philosophical scepticism are not meiely not 
the same, but have no natural connection , and that while the one 
must ever be a matter of reprobation and regret, the other is m 
itself deserving of applause Both were united in Hume , and 
this union has unfortunately contiibiited to associate them together 
in popular opinion, and to involve them equally m one vague 
condemnation They must, therefore, I repeat, be accuiately dis- 
tinguished , and thus, though decidedly opposed to one and all of 
Hume’s theological conclusions, I have no hesitation in asserting 
of his philosophical scepticism, that this was not only beneficial in 
its results, but, in the circumstances of the period, even a necessary 
step in the progress of Philosophy towards truth In the first 
place. It was requisite in order to arouse thought from its lethaigy. 
Men had fallen asleep over their dogmatic systems. In Germany, 
the nationalism of Leibnitz and Wolf, in England, the Sensualism 
of Locke, with all its melancholy results, had subsided almost into 
established faiths. The Scepticism of Hume, like an electiic 
spark, sent life through the paralysed opinions , philosophy awoke 
to renovated vigour, and its problems were again to he considered 
in other aspects, and subjected to a more seaiching analysis. 
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Fn the second place, it was ncccssaiy in order to manifest the 
inadequacy of the prevailing system In this respect, scepticism is 
always highly advantageous ; for scepticism is only the carrying 
out of erroneous philosophy to the absurdity which it always 
viitually involved The sceptic, qua sceptic, cannot himself lay 
down his premises , he can only accept them from the dogmatist; 
if true, they can afford no foundation for the sceptical inference , 
if false, the sooner they are exposed in their real character the 
better Accepting his principles from the dominant philosophies 
of Locke and Leibnits, and deducing with irresistible evidence 
these principles to their legitimate results, Hume showed, by the 
extreme absurdity of these results themselves, either that Philo- 
sophy altogether was a delusion, or that the individual systems 
which afforded the piemises, were erroneous or incomplete He 
thus constrained philosophers to the alternative, — either of sur- 
rendering philosojihy as null, or of ascending to higher principles, 
in order to re-establish it against the sceptical reduction The 
dilemma of Hume constitutes, perhaps, the most memorable crisis 
in the history of philosophy , for out of it the whole subsequent 
Metaphysic of Europe has taken its rise 

To Hume we owe the Philosophy of Kant, and, therefore, also, 
in general, the latter philosophy of Germany. Kant explicitly 
acknowledges that it was by Hume’s reductio ad dbsurdum of 
the previous doctrine of Causahty, he was first roused from his 
dogmatic slumber He saw the necessity that had arisen, of 
jilacing philosophy on a foundation beyond the reach of scep- 
ticism, or of surrendeiing it altogether; and this it was that led 
him to those researches into the conditions of thought, which, 
considered whether in themselves or in their consequences, 
whether in what they established or in what they subverted, 
are, perhaps, the most remarkable in the annals of speculation 
To Hume, m like manner, we owe the Philosophy of Held, and, 
consequently, what is now distmctively known in Europe as the 
Philosophy of the Scottish School 

Unable to controvert the reasoning of Berkeley, as founded on 
the philosophy of Descartes and Locke, Keid had quietly resigned 
himself to Idealism , and he confesses that he would never have 
been led to question the legitimacy of the common doctiine of 
Perception, involving though it did the negation of an external 
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world, had Hume not startled him into hesitation and inquiry, by 
showing that the same reasoning which disproved the Existence of 
Matter, disproved, when fairly carried out, also the Sub-itantiality 
of Mind. Such was the origin of the philosophy founded by Eeid, 
— ^illustrated and adorned by Stewart , and it is to this philosophy, 
and to the writings of these two illustrious thinkeis, that Scotland 
is mainly indebted for the distmgiushed reputation which she at 
present enjoys, in every country wheie the study of Mind has not, 
as in England, been neglected for the study of ^Matter 

The Philosophy of Eeid is at once onr pride and our reproach. 
At home, mistaken and undervalued , abroad, understood and 
honoured The assertion may be startling, yet is literally true, 
that the doctrines of the Scottish School have been nowheie less 
fairly appreciated than in Scotland itself To explain how they 
have been mismterpieted, and, consequently, neglected, in the 
country of their birth, is more than I can now attempt , but as I 
beheve that an equal ignorance prevails in regard to the high 
favour accorded to these speculations by those nations who are 
now in advance, as the most enlightened cultivators of philosophy, 
I shall endeavour, as briefly as possible, to show that it may be for 
our credit not rashly to disparage what other countries view as 
our chief national claim to scientific celebiity In illustiation 
of this, 1 shall only allude to the account in which our Scottish 
Philosophy is held in Gennany and in Erance 

There is a strong general analogy between the philosophies of 
Eeid and Kant , and Kant, I may observe by the way, was a 
Scotsman by proximate descent. Both originate in a recoil 
against the Scepticism of Hume ,® both aie equally opposed to the 
Sensualism of Locke , both vindicate with equal zeal the moral 
dignity of man , and both attempt to mete out and to define the 
legitimate sphere of our intellectual activity There are, however, 
important differences between the doctrines, as might be antici- 
pated from the very different characters of the men , and while 
Kant suiqiassed Eeid in systematic power and comprehension, 
Eeid excelled Kant in the caution and security of his procedure. 
There is, however, one point of difference in which it is now 
acknowledged, even by the representatives of the Kantian philo- 
sophy, that Kant was wrong. I allude to the doctiine of Percep- 
a See the completed edition of Memoranda for Preface, p xv. — ^E d. 
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tion, — the doctrine which constitutes the very corner-stone of the 
philosophy of Eeid Though both philosophies were, in their 
origin, reactions against the scepticism of Hume, this reaction was 
not equally determined in each by the same obnoxious conclusion. 
For, as it was primarily to reconnect Effect and Cause that Kant 
was roused to speculation, so it was primarily to regain the worlds 
of Mind and Matter that Eeidwas awakened to activity Accord- 
ingly Kant, admitting, without question, the previous doctrine of 
philosophers, that the nniid has no immediate knowledge of any 
existence external to itself, adopted it without hesitation as a 
principle, — that the mind is cognisant of nothing beyond its own 
modihcatioiis, and that what our natural consciousness mistakes 
for an external world, is only an internal pliEenomenon, only a 
mental representation of the unknown and inconceivable. Beid, 
on the con ti ary, was fortunately led to question the grounds on 
which philosophers had given the he to the natural beliefs of 
mankind , and lus inquiry terminated in the conclusion, that there 
exists no valid ground for the hypothesis, universally admitted by 
the learned, that an immediate knowledge of mateiial objects is 
impossible The attempt of Kant, if the attempt weie serious, to 
demonstrate the existence of an external and unknown world was, 
as IS universally admitted, a signal failure , and his Hypothetical 
Eealism was soon analysed by an illustrious disciple, — Fichte, — 
into an Absolute Idealism, with a logical rigour that did not 
admit of refutation “ In the meanwhile, Eeid’s doctrine of 
Perception had attiacted the attention of an acute opponent 
of the critical philosophy in Germany,^ and that doctrine, 
divested of those superficial errors which have led some in- 
genious reasoners in this country to view and represent Eeid 
as holding an opinion on this pomt identical with Kant’s, was, in 
Kant’s own country, placed in opposition against his opinion, 
fortified as that was by the authority of all modern philosophers. 
And with what result? Simply this; — that the most dis- 
tinguished representatives of the Kantian school now acknow- 
ledge Kant’s doctrine of Perception to be erroneous, and one 

a Some fragmentaiy criticisms of the $ Schulze, in his ^iteaidemtis, jtnh' 

Kantian jihilosophy in this respect, lisheil m 1792, and again m his JCritil 
will be found a])peiide(l to this disser- dm theoreltsthen Philosophie, See 

tation —See below, p 401 et seq — Setd’s IVoi Is, p 797 — Ed 
Ed. , ' ' . . . 
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analogous to that of Held they have adopted in its stead Thus, 
vrhile, in Scotland, the fundamental position of Eeid’s philosophy 
has been misunderstood, his criticism of the ideal theory treated 
as a blunder, and his peculiar doctrine of perception represented 
as essentially the same with that of the philosophers whom he 
assailed, in Germany, and by his own disciples, Kant’s theory 
of perception is admitted to be false, and the doctrine of Eeid, 
on this point, appreciated at its jnst value, and recognised as 
one of the most important and original contiibiitions ever made 
to philosophy 

Eut in France, I may add Italy, the tiiumph of the Scottish 
school has been even more sipjnal than in Germany The philo- 
sophy of Locke, first recommended to his countrymen by the biil- 
liant fancy of Voltaire, was, by the lucid subtlety of Condillac, 
reduced to a simplicity which not only obtained an ascendant over 
the philosophy of Descartes, but rendered it m Fiance the object 
of all but universal admiration Locke had deduced all knowledge 
from Experience, but Condillac analysed every faculty into Sense 
Though its author was no mateiialist, the system of transformed 
sensation is only a disguised materialism , and the import of the 
doctrine soon became but too appaiont in its effects Melancholy, 
however, as it was, this tlieoiy obtained an authority in France 
unparalleled for its universality and continuance For seventy 
years, not a single woik of an opposite tendency made the small- 
est impression on the public mind , all discussion of principles 
had ceased , it remained only to develop the remoter consequences 
of the system : philosophy seemed accomplished 

Such was the state of opinion in France until the downfall of 
the Empire In the period of tranquillity that followed the llestoia- 
tion, the minds of men were again tuiiied with interest towaids 
metaphysical speculation , and it was then that the doctiiiies of 
the Scottish Philosophy weie, for the fiist time, heaid iii the public 
schools of France Eecommended by the powerful talent and 
high authority of Eoyer-Collard, these doctrmes made converts 
of some of the loftiest intellects of France A vigorous assault, in 
which the prowess of Cousin was remaikable, was made against 
the prevalent opinions, and with a success so decisive, that, after a 
controversy of twenty years, the school of Condillac is now, in its 
own country, considered as extinct; while our Scottish philosophy 
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not only obtained an ascendant in public opinion, but, through the 
influence of my illustrious friend M Cousin, forms the basis of 
philosophical instruction in the various Colleges connected with 
the University of Prance It must not, however, be supposed, that 
the French have servilely adopted the opinions of our countrymen 
On the contrary, what they have borrowed they have so ably 
amplified, strengthened, simplified, and improved, that the common 
doctrines of Reid and Stewart, of Royer-Collard and Jouffroy, (for 
Cousin falls under another category), ought in justice to be denomi- 
nated the Scoto-Gallican Philosophy , — a name, indeed, already be- 
stowed upon them by recent historians of philosophy in Germany 


(h ) M Jouppeoy’s Ceitxcism of the Scottish School.b 

(Probably 1837, or a little later See CEuvres de End, voL i , Preface, 
p clxxxvi -cxcix — E d) 

* * * * I must be allowed to make an 

observation in reference to the criticism of M Jouffroy. 

Dr Reid and ilr Stewart not only denounce as absurd the 
attempt to demonstrate that the original data of Consciousness 
are for us the rule of what m ought to believe, that is, the criteria 
of a relative — ^human — subjective truth , but interdict as unphilo- 
sophical all question in regard to their validity, as the vehicles of 
an absolute oi objective truth 

M Jouflioy, of course, coincides with the Scottish philosophers 
in regard to the foimer , but, as to the latter, he maintains, with 
Kant, that the doubt is legitimate, and, though he admits it to be 
insoluble, he thinks it ought to be entei tamed Nor, on the ground 
on which they and he consider the question, am I disposed to dis- 
sent from his conclusion. But on that on which I have now placed 
it,8 I cannot but view the inquiry as incompetent For what is 
the question in plam terms ^ Simply, — ^Whether what our nature 
compels us to believe as true and real, be true and real, or only a 
consistent illusion * Now this question cannot be philosophically 

a Fnblialied in a fuller form, m the Memoranda foi Preface, p xvii. — Ed 
completed edition of Beul's WorHs, iS See Seid'a Works, p. 748 — Ed. 
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entertained, for two reasons. 1“, Because there exists a presump- 
tion in favour of the veiacity of our nature, which either jirecliides 
or peremptorily repels a gratuitous supposition of its mendacity 
2°, Because we have no mean out of Consciousness of testmj; 
Consciousness If its data are found concordant, they must be 
presumed trustworthy ; if repugnant, they are already proved 
unworthy of credit Unless, therefore, the mutual collation of 
the primary data of Consciousness he held such an inq[Uiry, it is, 
I think, manifestly incompetent It is only in the case of one 
or more of these original facts being rejected as false, that the 
question can emerge in regard to the truth of the others. But, 
in reality, on this hypothesis, the pioblem is alieady decided ; 
their character for truth is gone ; and all subsequent canvassing 
of their probability is piofitless speculation 

Kant started, like the philosopheis in general, until the non- 
acceptance of the deliverance of Consciousness, — that we aie 
immediately cognisant of extended objects This first step decided 
the destiny of his philosophy The external woild, as known, was 
therefore only a plimnomenon of the internal ; and our knowledge 
in general only of self, the objective only subjective , and trath 
only the harmony of thought with thought, not of thought with 
things , — reality only a necessary illusion 

It was quite in order, that Kant should canvass the veracity 
of all our pnmary beliefs, having founded his philosophy on the 
presumed falsehood of one , and an inquiry followed out with 
such consistency and talent could not, from such a commence- 
ment, terminate in a different result. 


(c.) General Chabacteeisiics of the Scottish School. 

(Written in connection with proposed MEUom of Mb Dttoald Stewabt. 
On Desk, May 1866 j written Autumn 1866. — En.) 

The Scottish School of Philosophy is distinctively characterised 
by Its opposition to all the destructive schemes of speculation, — in 
particular, to Scepticism, or the uncertainty of knowledge; to 
Idealism, or the non-existence of the material world, to Fatalism, 
or the denial of a moral universe, lle^d has the merit of originat- 
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iug this moTement, and Stewait the honour of continuing, and 
promoting, and extending it. 

In the philosophy -which prevailed before Descartes, in -whose 
doctrines it may be affirmed that modem speculation took its 
rise, -we find all these schemes, indeed, but all marked and modi- 
fied in a peculiar manner. In antiquity, -we have the scepticism 
of Pyrrho and JEnesidemus , but this, however ingenious its 
object, never became popular or dangerous, and, without a formal 
01 decisive refutation, gradually died out 

In the scholastic ages. Idealism was [countenanced] by the 
dominant psychology, and would perhaps have taken root, but for 
the check it encountered from the Church, to the dogmas of which 
all philosophy was then voluntarily subjected The doctrine of 
Pepresontative Perception, in its cruder form, was generally 
accepted, and the question often mooted, “ Could not God niam- 
tciin the species in the sensory, the object (external reality) being 
annihilated ? " This problem, as philosophy affirmed, theology 
denied. It was possible, nay probable, according to the former , 
impossible, because heretical, according to the latter “ 

Finally, on the other hand, the Absolute Decrees of God might, 
at the first view, be thought, not only to favour, but to establish, 
a doctrine of unconditioned Fatalism But this inference was 
disavowed by the most stienuous advocates of Prescience and 
Predestination ; and the Freewill of man asserted no less vehe- 
mently than the Free Grace of God. 


{d ) K.\NT AX'D Eeid 

(Written in connection with proposed Memoib Of Mb Stewabt. 

On Desk, May 1856 , wiitten Autumn 1855 — Ed ) 

nt * « * * Ht 

In like manner, Kant assailed Sceptidsm, and the scepticism of 
Hume , but with a very different result For, if in one conclusion 
he controverted scepticism, he himself introduced and patronised 
the most nnexclusive doubt. He showed, indeed, that Hume’s 
rejection of the notion of Causality was groundless He proved 

a See Dif,cusMons, p 198, second trine of Transubstantiation were in- 
editiou, — -why Idealism and the doo- compatible 

VOL. I. 2 0 
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that, although this notion was not, and could not be, constructed 
from experience, still Causality was a real and efficient piinciple, 
native and necessary in human intelligence , and that although 
experience did not explain its genesis, experience always supposes 
its operation. So far so good But Kant did not stop here lie 
endeavoured to evince that pure Reason, — that Intelligence, is na- 
turally, is necessarily, repugnant with itself, and that speculation 
ends in a series of insoluble antilogies In its highest potence, 
in its very essence, thought is thus infected with contradiction , 
and the worst and most pervading scepticism is the melancholy 
result If I have done anything meritorious in philosophy, it is 
in the attempt to explain the phicnoinena of these contradictions , 
in showing that they arise only when intelligence transcends the 
limits to which its legitimate exercise is restricted , and that 
within those bounds, (the Conditioned), natural thought is neither 
fallible nor mendacious — 

“ Neque deoipitur, neo decipit unquam ” 

If this view be correct, Kant’s antinomies, with their conse- 
quent scepticism, are solved , and the human mind, however weak, 
IS shown not to be the work of a treacherous Creator 

Reid, on the contrary, did not subvert the trustworthiness of the 
one witness, on whose absolute veracity he relied In his hands 
natural (and, therefore, necessary) thought — Consciousness — Com- 
mon Sense — are always held out as entitled to our implicit and 
thorough-going confidence The fact of the testimony sufficiently 
guarantees the truth of what the testimony avouches The testi- 
mony, if delivered, is to be deemed ^;ro tanto impeccable 

* * * -^ * n- 


{ e .) East’s Doctbine of Space and Tike. 

(Fragments from early Papers. Probably before 1836 . — Ed.) 

Kant, 1°, Made our actual world one merely of illusion Time 
and Space, under which we must perceive and think, he reduced 
to mere subjective spectral forms, which have no real archetype 
in the noumenal or real universe We ean infer nothing from 
this to that. Cause and Effect govern thing and thought in the 
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world of Space and Time , the relation will not subsist where 
Time and Space have no reality (Lines from Eracastorius) “ 
Corresponds with the Platonic, but more thorough-going, Kant, 
2“, Made Reason, Intelligence, contradict itself in its legitimate 
exercise Antilogy, — antinomy, part and parcel of its nature , 
not only “ reasoning, but to err,” but reason itself 

Thus, the conviction that we hve m a world of unreality and 
illusion, and that our very faculty of knowledge is only given us 
to mislead, is the result of our criticism , — Scepticism 

On the contrary, my doctrine holds, 1°, That Space and Time, 
as given, are real forms of thought and conditions of things, 2°, 
That Intelligence, — Reason, — ^within its legitimate limits, is legi- 
timate , within this sphere it never deceives , and it is only when 
transcending that sphere, when founding on its illegitimate as on 
its legitimate exercise, that it affords a contradictory result , — 
“ Ne sapiamus ultra facilitates ” The dogmatic assertion of neces- 
sity, — of Fatalism, and the dogmatic assertion of Liberty, are the 
counter and equally inconceivable conclusions fiom reliance on the 
illegitimate and one-sided. 

»»*»** 

Kant holds the subjectivity of Space (and Time), and, if he does 
not deny, will not affirm the existence of a real space, external to 
our minds , because it is a mere form of our perceptive faculty 
He holds that we have no knowledge of any external thing as 
really existing, and that all our perceptions are merely appear- 
ances, z e , subjective representations, — subjective modifications, — 
which the mind is determined to exhibit, as an apparently objec- 
tive opposition to itself, — its pure and real subjective modifica- 
tions Yet, while he gives up the external existence of space, as 
beyond the sphere of consciousness, he holds the reality of extei- 
nal material existences, (things in themselves), which are equally 
beyond the spheie of consciousness. It was incumbent on him 
to render a reason for this seeming inconsistency, and to explain 
how his system was not, in its legitimate conclusions, an universal 
Idealism , and he has accordingly attempted to establish, by neces- 
sary inference, what his philosophy could not accept as an imme- 
diate fact of consciousness. 


a See below, Lect. z^, voL u. p. 33 . — Ed. 
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In the second edition of his Kritih der reinen Vernunft, he has 
accordingly given what he calls a “strict, and, as lie is convinced, 
the only possible, demonstration for the objective reality of our 
external perceptions , ” and, at the same time, he declares that it 
would be the eternal scandal of Philosophy, and of the general 
reason of mankind, if we were compelled to yield our assent to the 
existence of an external world, only as an article of Paith, and 
were unable to oppose a satisfactoiy refutation to any sceptical 
objections that might be suggested touching their leality (Vorrede, 
p xxxix). The demonstration which is thus exclusively and coii- 
tidently proposed, attempts to prove that the existence of an extei- 
nal world is involved m the very consciousness of self, — that with- 
out a Thou, there could be no I, and that the Cogito ergo sum is 
not more certaiu than the Gogito ergo es 

****** 


II —PHYSIOLOGICAL. (See Vol I , p 2(54 ) 

(a ) Phrenology 

Such is a very general view of that system [the Nervous] and 
its relations, which physiologists and philosophers in general have 
held to be the proximate organ of the thinking principle, and 
many to be even the thinking principle itself That the mind, in 
its lower energies and affections, is immediately dependent on the 
conditions of the nervous system, and that,iii geiieial, the develop- 
ment of the brain in the different species of animals is correspon- 
dent to their intelligence, — these are conclusions established upon 
an induction too extensive and too ceitain to admit of doubt But 
when we attempt to proceed a step farther, and to connect the 
mind or its faculties with particular parts of the nervous system, 
we find ourselves at once checked Observation and experiment 
seem to fail ; they afford only obscure and varying reports , and 
if. 111 this uncertainty, we hazard a conclusion, this is only a theory 
established upon some arbitrary hypothesis, in which fictions stand 
111 place of facts. The uncertainty of such conclusions is shown 
by the unexampled diversity of opinion that has always reigned 
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among those who, discontented with a prudent ignorance, have 
attempted to explain the phaenomena of mind by the phsenomena 
of organisation 

In the first place, some, (and their opinion is not, certainly, 
the least philosophical), hold that, in relation to the body, the 
soul IS less contained than containing, — ^that it is all in the whole, 
and all in every part This is the common doctrine of many of 
the Fathers, and of the scholastic Aiistotelians “ 

In the second place, others have attempted to connect the con- 
scious principle in general with a particular part of the organism, 
but by verj' diflerent relations Some place it there, as in a local 
seat ; others make it dependent on that part, as on its organ ; 
while others hold that the mind stands in a more immediate rela- 
tion to this part, only because it is the point of convergence where 
all the hodily sensations meet I shall not attempt to enumerate 
the hundred and one conjectures in regard to the point in the 
corporeal organism, in proximate connection with the mind. It 
would occupy more than our hour to give you even a summary 
account of the hypotheses on tins subject 

In the third iilace, no opinion has been more generally prevalent 
than that different faculties and dispositions of the mind are de- 
jiendent on different paits of the bodily organism, and more espe- 
cially on diflerent parts of the nervous system Under this head, 
I shall state to you one or two of the more famous opinions The 
most celebrated doctrine, — that which was more universally adopt- 
ed, and for a longer period than any other, — was that which, with 
certain modifications, assigned different places in the Encephalos to 
Memory, Imagination, Sense, and the Locomotive Faculty, — Leason 
or Intelligence being left inorganic This opinion we trace upward, 
through the Latin and Arabian schools,^ to St Austin,'*' Nemesius,® 
the Greek physician Aetius, and even to the anatomists Eufus and 
rosidoinus Memory, on this hypothesis, was placed in the sub- 
stance of the cerebellum, or in the subjacent ventricle , and as the 
phrenologists now attempt to prove that the seat of this faculty 


II See below, Lect xx , vol ii p 7 
—Ed 

a [See Gaasendi, Phystca, Sect in , 
Mcmb Post , lib vin , Ope> a, t n pii 
400, 401 Averroes, DcsO net Si sti ac- 
tanaim, Anst. Opera, t x p 340. 


Venioe, 1560 ] 

7 De Genesi ad Ltleram, bb vii co 
17, 18 — Ed [See Teimeman, t -vii 
P 241] 

S DeKatura ITomima, c xiii , p 204, 
edit Mattbffii — En. 
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lies above the eyebrows, by the alleged fact, that when a man 
wishes to stimulate his recollection, he rubs the lower part of his 
forehead, — so, of old, the same conclusion was established on the 
more plausible assertion, that a man in such circumstances natu- 
rally scratches the back of his head The one indication is at 
least as good as the other 

Among modem physiologists, Willis was the first who attempt- 
ed a new attribution of mental functions to diffeient parts of the 
nervous system He placed Perception and Sensation in the cor- 
pus callosum. Imagination and Appetite in the coipora striata, 
hlemory in the cerebral convolutions. Involuntary Motion in the 
cerebellum, &c , and to AVillis is to be tiaced the determination so 
conspicuous among subsequent phj'siologists, of attributing differ- 
ent mental uses to different parts of the brain 

It would be bootless to state to yon the many various and con- 
tradictory conjectuies in regard to these uses To psychologists 
they are, with one exception, all comparatively uninteresting, as, 
were they even ascertained to be something better than conjec- 
tures, still, as the physical condition is in all of them occult, it 
could not be applied as an instrument of psychological discovery 
The exception which I make is, the celebrated doctrine of Gall 
If true, that doctrine would not only afford us a new instrument, 
but would in a great measure supersede the old In fact, the 
psychology of consciousness, and the psychology founded on Gall’s 
organology, are mere foolishness to each other They arrive at 
conclusions the most contradictory, insomuch that the establish- 
ment of the one necessarily supposes the subversion of the other 

In these circumstances, no one interested in the philosophy of 
man can be indifferent to an inquiry into the truth or falsehood 
of the new doctrine This doctime cannot be passed over with 
contempt It is maintained not only by too many, but by too 
able advocates, to be summarily rejected That its results are re- 
pugnant to those previously admitted, is but a sorry reason for not 
inquiring into their foundation. This doctrine professes to have 
discovered new principles, and to arrive at new conclusions , and 
the truth or falsehood of these cannot, therefore, be estimated 
merely by their conformity or disconformity with those old results 
which the new professedly refute To do so would be mere pre- 
judice, — a mere assumption of the pomt at issue. At the same 
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time, thi.s doctrine professes to he founded on sensible facts. Sen- 
sible facts must be shown to be false, not by reasoning, but by ex- 
periment ; for, as old Fernelius has well expressed it, — "Desipien- 
tis arrogantise est argumentationis necessitatem sensunm aucto- 
ritati anteponere.” To oppose such a doctrine in such a manner 
IS not to refute, but to recommend , and yet, unfortunately, this 
has been the usual mode in which the organology of Gall and his 
followers has been assailed Such an opinion must be taken on 
its own ground We must join issue with it upon the facts and 
inferences it embiaces If the facts are true, and if the inferences 
necessarily follow, the opinion must be admitted , the sooner, 
therefore, that we candidly inquire into these the better, for it 
is only thus that we shall be enabled to form a correct estimate 
of the evidence on which such a doctrine rests 

With these views, I many years ago undertook an investigation 
of the fundamental facts on which the phrenological doctrme, as 
It IS unfoitunately called, is established By a fundamental fact 1 
mean a fact by the truth of which the hypothesis could be proved, 
and, consequently, by the falsehood of which it could be disproved 
Now, what are such facts ? The one condition of such a fact is, 
that It should be general The phrenological theory is, that there 
is a coirespondence between the volume of certain parts of the 
brain, and the intensity of certain qualities of mind and character , 
— the former they call development, the latter manifestation Now, 
individual cases of alleged conformity of development and mani- 
festation could prove httle in favour of the doctrme, as individual 
cases of alleged disconformity could prove little against it , because, 
1°, The phrenologists had no standard by which the propoition of 
cerebial development could be measured by themselves oi their 
opponents , 2°, Because the mental manifestation was vague and in- 
determinate , 3°, Because they had introduced, as subsidiary hypo- 
theses, the occult quahties of temperament and activity, so that, 
in individual cases, any given head could always be explained 
in harmony with any given character. Individual cases were 
thus ambiguous ; they were worthless either to establish or to 
refute the theory But where the phrenologists had proclaimed a 
general fact, by that fact their doctrine could be tried For example, 
when they asserted as the most illustrious discovery of Gall, and 
as the surest inference of their doctrme, that the cerebellum is the 
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organ of the sexual appetite, and established this inference as the 
basis of certain general facts which, as common to the whole animal 
kingdom, could easily be made matter of precise experiment , — by 
these facts the truth of their doctrine could be brought to the test, 
and this on ground the most favourable for them For the general 
probability of their doctrine was thus estimated by the truth of its 
best-established element But, on the other hand, if such general 
facts were found false, their dispioval afforded the most satisfactory 
refutation of the whole system For the phrenologists themselves 
readily admit that their theory is exploded, if tlicir doctiine of the 
function of the cerebellum is disproved Because, tlieiefoie, an 
examination of the general facts of I’hrenology was at once decisive 
and comparatively easy, I determined, on this ground, to tiy the 
truth of the opinion I shall state to you very geneially a few 
results of the mvestigation, of which I may, without boasting, 
affirm that no inquiry of the kind was ever conducted with 
greater care or more scrupulous accuracy 

I shall commence with the phrenological doctiine of the cere- 
bellum, on which you will see the piopnety of dwelling as briefly 
as I can I may mention that the extent of my exiieiiments on 
this organ is wholly unconnected ivith ijhieiiology ISIy attention 
was, mdeed, oiigiiially turned to the relation of the aftei-biain to 
the other parts of the nervous system, when testing the accuracy 
of the phrenological doctrine on this point , but that end was veiy 
soon accomplished, and it was certain discoveries which I made in 
regard to the laws of development and the function of this organ, 
and the desire of establishing these by an induction from as many 
of the species as possible of the animal kingdom, that led me into 
a more extensive inquiry than has hitherto been instituted by any 
professional physiologist. When I publish its results, they will 
disprove a hundred times over all the phrenological asseitions in 
regard to the cerebellum , but this will be only an accidental cii- 
cumstance, and of comparatively little importance I may add, 
that my tables extend to above 1000 brains of above 50 species of 
animals, accurately weighed by a delicate balance , and you will 
remark that the phrenologists have not a single observation of any 
accuracy to which they can appeal The only evidence in the shape 
of precise experiment on which they can found, is a table of Serres, 
who is no phrenologist, affiordiug the general averages of certam 
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weighings, said to have been made by him, of the brain and 
cerebellum in the human subject I shall prove that table an 
imaginary fabrication in support of a now exploded hypothesis 
of the author. 

The alleged facts on which Gall and his followers establish 
their conclusion in regard to the function of the cerebellum are 
the following — 

The first is, that, in all animals, females have this organ, on an 
average, greatly smaller, in proportion to the bram proper, than 
males Now, so far is this assertion from being correct, it is the 
very reverse of truth , and I have ascertained, by an immense in- 
duction, that in no species of animal has the female a proportionally 
smaller cerebellum than the male, but that m most species, and 
this according to a certain law, she has a considerably larger In no 
animal is tins difference more determinate than in man Women 
have on an average a cerebellum to the brain proper, as 1 7, men 
as 1 8 This IS a general fact w hich I have completely established “ 

The second alleged fact is, that in impuberal animals the cere- 
bellum IS in proportion to the brain proper greatly less than in 
adults This is equally erroneous In all animals, long previous 
to puberty, has the cerebellum attained its maximum proportion 
And here, also, I am indebted to the phrenologists for having led 
me to make the discovery of another curious law, and to establish 
the leal function of the ceiebellura Physiologists have hitherto 
believed that the cerebella of all animals, indifferently, were, for a 
certain peiiod subsequent to biith, greatly less, in proportion to 
the brain iiroper, than in adults , and have taken no note of the 
differences in this respect between different claSiSes Thus, com- 
pletely wrong in regard to the fact, they have necessarily over- 
looked the law by which it is governed In those animals that have 
fiom the fiist the full powci of voluntary motion, and which de- 
pend immediately on their own exertions, and on their own power 
of assimila tion for nutriment, the proportion of the cerebellum is as 
large, nay larger, than in the adult. In the chicken of the common 
fowl, pheasant, partiidge, &c , this is the case , and most remark- 
ably after the first week or ten days, when the yolk, (correspond- 
mg in a certain sort to the milk in quadrupeds), has been absorbed, 
in the calf, kid, lamb, and probably in the colt, the proportion of the 
a See below, (6), On Wetght qf Brain, p 419. — ^En. 
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cerebellum at biitb is very little less tbau in the adult In those 
birds that do not possess at once the full power of voluntary 
motion, but which are in a rapid state of giowth, the ceiebellum, 
within a few days at least after being hatched, and by the time the 
yolk is absorbed, is not less or laigei than in the adult , the pigeon, 
sparrow, &c &c , are examples In tlie young of those quadrupeds 
that for some time wholly depend for suppoit on the milk of the 
mother, as on half-assimilated food, and which have at hist feeble 
powers of regulated motion, the piopoition of the cerebellum to 
the brain proper is at birth very small , but by the end of the full 
period of lactation, it has with them as with other aiiinials, (nor is 
man propeily an exception), reached the full proportion of the 
adult “ This, for example, is seen m the young rabbit, kitten, 
whelp, &c , in them the cerebellum is to the biaiii proper at biith 
about as 1 to 14 , at six and eight weeks old about as 1 to G Tigs, 
&c , as possessing immediately the power of regulated motion, but 
wholly dependent on the milk of the mother during at least the 
first month after birth, exhibit a medium between the two classes 
At birth the proportion is in them about 1 to 9, in the adult as 1 
to 6 This analogy, at which I now only hint, has never been 
suspected, it points at the new and impoitaiit conclusion, (corro- 
hoiated by many other facts), that the cerebellum is the mtiaciamal 
organ of the nutritive faculty, that teira being taken m its broadest 
signification , and it confirms also an old opinion, recently revived, 
that it is the condition of voluntary or systematic motion P 

The third alleged fact is, that the proportion of the ceiebellum 
to the brfiin proper in different species, is in proportion to the en- 
ergy of the phrenological function attributed to it This assertion 
IS groundless as the others There are many other fictions in re- 
gard to this organ , but these, I think, are a sufiicient specimen of 
the truth of the doctrine in regard to the function of the ceiebellum , 
and the cerebellum, you wdl lecoUect, is the citadel of Phrenology 

I shall, however, give you the sample of another general fact 
The organ of Veneration rise.s in the middle on the coronal surface 
of the head Women, it is universally admitted, manifest religious 
feeling moie strongly and generally than men , and the phrenolo- 

a This may, perhaps, explain the ap- C From a oommimication by the 
parent exception to Berkeley’s theory Author, x>rinted in Di Munro’s Ana- 
iioticed by Adam Smith See below, lamy of the Biaiii, iij) C, 7 See be- 
-voL iL p 182. — Ei>. low, (b), On Weight of Bram — Ed 
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gists accordingly assert, that tho female cranium is higher in 
proportion in that region than the male This I found to be the 
very reverse of truth, by a comparative average of nearly two 
hundred skulls of either sex In man, the female encephalos is 
considerably smaller than that of the male, and in shape the 
crania of the sexes are different By what dimension is the 
female skull less than the male? Tlie female skull is longer, it 
is nearly as broad, but it is much lower than the male This is 
only one of several cuiious sexual differences of the head 

1 do not know whether it be worth while mentioning, that, 
by a coinpaiison of all the crania of murderers preserved in the 
Anatomical Museum of this University, with about nearly two 
hundred ordinaiy skulls indifferently taken, I found that these 
criminals exhibited a development of the phrenological organs 
of Destructiveness and other evil profiensities smaller, and a 
develoiiment of the higher moral and intellectual qualities larger, 
than the average Nay, more, the same result was obtained when 
the murderers’ skulls were compared, not merely with a common 
average, but with the individual crania of Eobert Bruce, George 
Buchanan, and Dr David Gregory 

I omit all notice of many other decisive facts subversive of the 
hypothesis in question ; but I cannot leave the subject without 
alluding to one which disproves, at one blow, a multitude of or- 
gans, affords a significant example of their accuracy of statement, 
and shows how easily manifestation can, by the phrenologists, be 
accommodated to any development, real or supposed I refer to 
the Frontal Sinuses. These are cavities between the tables of 
the frontal bone, iii consequence of a divergence from each other 
They are found in all puberal crania, and are of variable and, [from 
without], wholly inappreciable extent and depth Where they 
exist, they of course interpose an insuperable bar to any estimate 
of the cerebral development , and their extent being undiscover- 
able, they completely bafifie all certain observation Now, the 
phrenologists have fortunately, or unfortunately, concentrated 
the whole of their very smallest organs over the region of the 
sinus; which thus, independently of other impediments, renders 
all phrenological observation more or less uncertain in regard 
to sixteen of their organs Of these cavities the anatomists in 
general seem to have known not much, and the phrenologists 
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absolutely nothing At least, the former are wrong in many of 
their positions, the latter wrong in all I shall give you a sample of 
the knowledge and consistency of the phrenologists on this point. 

Gall first of all answered the objection of the sinus, by assert- 
ing that even when it existed, the plates of the fiontal bone were 
still parallel The truth is, that the cavity is only formed by their 
divergence from parallelism, and thus it is now described by the 
phrenologists themselves In liis latest works. Gall asseited that 
the sinus is fiequently absent in men, and seldom or never found in 
women But Spuizheiin earned the negation to its highest climax, 
for he avers, (I quote his words), “that childieii and young adult 
peisons have no holes between the two tables of the skull at the 
forehead, and that they occur only in old persons, or alter cliromc 
insanity.” He did not always, indeed, asscit as niucli, and in some 
of his works he allows that they throw some unceitaiiity over the 
organs of Individuality and Size, but not much over that of Locality 

Now the fact is, as I have established by an inspection of several 
hundred crania, that no skull is u ithout u sinus This is, indeed, 
the common doctiine of the anatonu^ts But I have also proved 
that the vulgar doctiine of their increasing in extent, in proportion 
as the subject advances in life, is wholly eiioneous TJie smallest 
sinus I ever saw was in the cranium of a woman of a hundred 
years of age 

The two facts, — the fact of the universal existence of the sinu®, 
and its great and various and inappreciable extent, and the fact of 
the Ignorance of the phrenologists in regard to every circumstance 
connected with it, — these two facts prove that these observers have 
been going on finding always manifestation and development in 
exact conformity , when, lo ' it turns out that in neatly half their 
organs, the protuberance or depression apparent on the external 
bone has no connection with any correspondent protuberance or 
depression in the brain. Now, what does this evince ? Not merely 
that they were wrong in regard to these particular observations 
and the particular organs established upon the mistake Of course, 
the whole organs lying over the sinuses are swept away But this 
IS not all , for the theory supposes as its condition, that the amount 
of the two qualities of mental manifestation and cerebral develop- 
ment can be first accurately measured apart, and then compared 
together, and found either to be conformable or disconformable : 
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and the doctrine, assuming this possibility, proves its truth only by 
showing that the two qualities thus severally estimated, are, in all 
cases, in propoition to each other Now, if the possibility thus 
assumed by Phrenology were true, it would at once have discovered 
that the apparent amount of development over the sinus was not 
in harmony with the mental manifestation But this it never did, 
— it always found the apparent or cranial development over the 
sinus coiifoi inable to the mental manifestation, though tins bony 
development bore no more a proportion to the cerebral brain than 
if it had been looked foi on the great toe , and thus it is at once 
evident, that manifestation and development in general are, in their 
hands, such factitious, such arbitraiy quantities, that they can 
always, under any circumstances, be easily brought into unison 
Phienology is thus sliouii to be a mere leaden lule, which bends 
to whatever it is applied , and, therefore, all phrenological obser- 
vation IS poisoned, in legaid even to those organs wheie a similar 
obstacle did not prevent the discovery of the cerebral development. 
Suppose a mathematician to piopose a new method for the solution 
of algebraical equations If we applied it, and found it gave a 
false result, would the inventor be listened to if he said, — "Tiue, 
my method is wrong in these cases in which it has been tried, but 
It is not, therefore, pioved false in those in winch it has not been 
put to the test ” ? Now, tins is piecisely the plea I have heard from 
the phrenologists in relation to the sinus " Well ' ” they say, " we 
admit that Gall and Spurzheim have been all wrong about the 
sinus, and we give up the organs above the eyes ; but our system 
IS untouched in the others which aie situate beyond the reach of 
that obnoxious cavity ” To such reasoning there was no answer 
I should have noticed, that, even supposing there had been no 
iiitei veiling caverns in the forehead, the small organs airanged, like 
peas in a pod, along the eyebrows could not have severally mani- 
fested any difference of development If we suppose, (what I make 
bold to say was never yet observed in the brain,) that a portion of 
it so small in extent as any one of the six phrenological organs of 
Form, Size, Weight, Colour, Order, and Number, which lie side by 
side upon the eyebrows, was ever prominent beyond the surround- 
ing surface, — I say, supposing the protuberance of so small a spot 
upon the cerebral convolutions, it could never determine a corre- 
sponding emmence on the external table of the skull. What would 
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be the effect of such a protrusion of brain upon the cranium * It 
would only make room for itself in the thickness of the bone which 
it would attenuate This is shown by two examples The first is 
taken from the convolutions themselves. I should, however, state, 
that convolution, and anfractuosity or furrow, arc corielative terms, 
like hill and valley, — the former (convolutions) being applied to 
the windings of the cerebral surface as rising up, — the latter 
(anfractuosity, or furrow) being applied to them as sinking in 
Convolutions are the winding eminences between the fuiiows , 
anfractuosities the winding depressions between the convolutions 
This being understood, we find, on looking to the internal surface 
of the cranium, that the convolutions attenuate the bone, which is 
sometimes quite transparent, — diaphanous, — over them, whereas 
it remains comparatively thick ovei the anfiactiiosities , but they 
cause no inequality on the outer suiface Yet the convolutions, 
which thus make looin for themselves in the bone without elevat- 
ing it externally, are often bioadei, and of conise always longer, 
than the little organs which the phieiiologists have placed along 
the eyebrows A forhoi%, therefore, we must suppose that an 
organ like Size, or Weight, or Colour, if it did project beyond the 
surrounding biam, would only render the supeiiiicumbeiit bone 
thinner, without causing it to rise, unless we admit that nature coni- 
plaisantly changes her laws in accommodation to the new doctrine 
But we have another parallel instance still more precisely in 
point In many heads there are certain rounded eminences, (called 
Glandiiloe Pacchioni'), on the coional surface of the biain, which 
nearly correspond in size with the little organs in question Now, 
if the phrenological supposition were coriect, that an elevation on 
the brain, of so limited an extent, would cause an elevation on the 
external table of the bone, these eminences would do so far moie 
certainly than any similar projection over the eyebiows Por the 
frontal bone in the frontal region is under the continual action of 
muscles, and this action would tend powerfully to prevent any 
partial elevation , whereas, on the upper part of the head, the 
bone IS almost wholly exempt from such an agency But do the 
glands, as they are called, of Pacchioni, (though they are no 
glands), — do they determine an elevation on the external surface 
of the skull corresponding to the elevation they form on the cere- 
bral surface? Not in the very least; the cranium is there out- 
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wardly quite equable, — level, — uniform, — though probably atten- 
uated to the thinness of paper to accommodate the internal rising 
The other facts which I have stated as subversive of what the 
phrenologists regard as the best-established constituents of their 
system, — I could only state to yon on my own anthonty But 
they are founded on observations made with the greatest accu- 
racy, and on phaenomena, which every one is capable of verify- 
ing If the geneial facts I gave you in regard to the cerebellum, 
&c , are false, then am I a deliberate deceiver , for these are of 
such a nature that no one with the oidinary discourse of reason 
could commit an error in regard to them, if he actually made the 
observations The maxim, however, which I have myself always 
followed, and which I would earnestly impress upon you, is to 
take nothing upon trust that can possibly admit of doubt, and 
which you are able to veiify for youi selves , and had I not been 
obliged to huiiy on to more important subjects, I might have 
been tempted to show you by experiment what I have now been 
compelled to state to you upon authority alone “ 

I am heie reminded of a fact, of which I helieve none of our 
present phrenologists are aware, — at least all their books confi- 
dently assert the vciy reverse It is this, — that the new system is 
the result, not of experience, but of conjecture, and that Gall, in- 
stead of deducing the faculties from the organs, and generalising 
both flora particulai observations, fiist of all excogitated a faculty 
a pt-wi i, and then looked about for an organ with winch to con- 
nect it In short. Phrenology was not discovered but invented 
You must know, then, that there are two faculties, or rather 
two modifications of various faculties, winch cut a conspicuous 
figure in the psychologies of Wolf and other philosophers of the 
Empire — these are called in Geimaii Ticfsinn and Scliarfsinn 
— literally deep sense and sliaip sense, but are now known in 
English phienological language by the terms Causahty and Com- 
parison. Now what I wish you to observe is, that Gall found 
these two clumsy modifications of mind, ready shaped out in the 
previous theories of philosophy prevalent in his own country, and 
then in the language itself Now, this being understood, you 
must also know that, in 1798, Gall published a letter to Retzer of 
Vienna, wherein he, for the first time, promulgates the nature of 
a Seelielow, (f2), On Ji ontal Stmia, f 42A — En 
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his doctrine, and we here catch him, — Teum confitentem, — ^in the 
very act of conjecturing In this letter he says “ I am not yet 
so far advanced in my researches as to have discovered special 
organs for Scharfsinn and Tiefsinn, (Comparison and Causality), 
for the piinciple of the Representative Faculty, {V orhtdlivngs- 
lermogen , — another faculty in Geimaii philosophy), and for the 
different varieties of judgment, &c” In this sentence we see 
exhibited the real source and veiitable deiivation of the system 
In the Datstellung of Froiiep, a favourite pupil of Gall, under 
whose eye the work was published in the yeai ISOO, twenty-two 
organs are given, of which the greater piopoition aie now cither 
translated to new localities, or altogether tlnown out We find 
also that the sought-foi organs had, in the interval, been found for 
Scharfsinn, (Comparison), and Tiefsinn, (Causality) , and what fni- 
ther exhibits the hypothetical genealogy of the doctrine, is, that a 
great number of organs aie assumed, which he wholly beyond the 
possible sphere of observation, at the base and towaids the centre 
of the brain , as those of the External Senses, those of Desire, 
Jealousy, Envy, love of Power, love of Pleasure, love of Life, &,o 
An organ of Sensibility is placed above that of Amativeness, 
between and below two organs of Philoprogenitiveness , an organ 
of Liberality, (its deficiency standing instead of an oigan of Ava- 
rice or Acquisitiveness), is situated above the eyebrows, in the posi- 
tion now occupied by that of Time An organ of Imagination is in- 
timately connected with that of Theosophy or Veneration, towards 
the vertex of the head; and Veracity is pioblcinatically established 
above an organ of Parental Love An organ of Vitality is not to 
be forgotten, situated in the medulla dblongatn, the development 
of which IS measured by the size of the foramen magnum and the 
thickness of the neck These faculties and organs are all now 
cashiered , and who does not perceive that, like those of Causality 
and Comparison, which are still sufiercd to remain, they were fiist 
devised, and then quartered on some department of the brain ? 

We thus see that, in the first edition of the craniological hypo- 
thesis, there were several tiers or stories of organs, — some at the 
base, some about the centre and others on the surface of the brain 
Gall went to lecture through Germany, and among other places he 
lectured at Gottingen. Here an objection was stated to his sys- 
tem by the learned Meiners. Gall measured the development of 
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an. external organ by its prominence “ How/’ says Meiners, " do 
you know that this prominence of the outer organ indicates its 
real size? May it not merely be pressed out, though itself of 
inferior volume, by the large development of a subjacent organ?” 
This objection it was easily seen was checkmate A new game 
must be commenced, the pieces arranged again Accordingly, all 
the organs at the base and about the centre of the brain were 
withdrawn, and the whole organs were made to run very con- 
veniently upwards and outwards from the lower part of the 
brain to its outer periphery 

It would be tiresome to follow the history of phrenological vari- 
ation through the works of Leune and Villars to those of Bisolioff 
and Blode, — which last represent the doctrine as it flourished in 
1805. In these, the whole complement of organs which Gall ever 
admitted is detailed, with the exception of Ideality But their 
position was still vacillating For example, in Froriep, Bischofif, 
and Blode, the organ of Destructiveness is exhibited as lying 
pimcipally on tlie parietal bone, above and a little anterior to the 
oigan of Combativeness ; while the region of the temporal bone, 
above and before the opening of the ear, in other words, its pre- 
sent situation, is marked as ten a adhuc incognita 

No circumstance, however, is more remarkable than the succes- 
sive changes of shape iii the organs Nothing can be more oppo- 
site than the present form of these as compared with those which 
the great work of Gall exhibits In Gall’s plates they are round 
or oval, in the modern casts and plates they are of every variety 
of angular configuration ; and I have been told that almost every 
new edition of these vaiics from the preceding We may, there- 
fore, well apply to the phrenologist and his organology the line of 
Horace® — 

“Diriut, iEdifioat, miitat quaJrata rotunclis,” 

with this inodiflcation, that we must read in the latter part, mutat 
rotunda quadratis. 

So much for Phrenology, — ^for the doctrine which would substi- 
tute the callipers for consciousness in the philosophy of man ; and 
the result of my observation, — the result at which I would wish 
you also to arrive, — I cannot better express than in the language 
of the Homan poet P — 

a EpusL, lib. 1 . ep. u 100 . — Ed. jB Manihus, iv 929 . — Ed, 

VOL. I. 2d 
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“ Matenm no qniere modnin, oed perapioe virea 
Quaa ratio, non pondus habet " 

In what I have said in opposition to the phrenological doctrine, 
I should, however, regret if it could be ever supposed that I enter- 
tain any feeling of disrespect for those who are converted to this 
opinion On the contrary, I am pioiiipt to acknowledge that the 
sect comprises a laige proportion of individuals of great talent , 
and I am happy to count among these some of my most valued 
and respected friends To the question, How comes it that so 
many able individuals can be believers in a groundless opinion ? — 
I answer, that the oinnion is not w’holly gioundless , it contains 
much of truth, — of old truth it must be allowed , but it is assur- 
edly no disparagement to any one that he should not refuse to 
admit facts so strenuously asset ted, and which, if tiue, so neces- 
sarily infer the whole conclusions of the system But as to the 
mere circumstance of numbers, that is of compaiatively little 
weight , — argwnentmn pessimi tuiha,'^ — and the phrenological 
doctiiiies aie of such a nature that they aie sccuie of finding 
ready converts among the many There have been also, and there 
are now, opinions far more universally prevalent than the one in 
question, which nevertheless we do not consider on that account 
to be undeniable 


(b ) As Account of Expeeiments on the Weight and Eelative Peo- 
POETIONS of the Beain, Ceeebelluji, and Tubee Annulabe m 
Man and Animals, under the various circumstances of Age, Sex, 
Country, <kc 

(Published in Dr Monro’s Anatomy of the Bravn., p. 4-8. 

Edinburgh, 1831 — Ed.) 

The following, among other conclusions, are founded on an in- 
duction drawn from above sixty human brains, from nearly three 
hundred human skulls, of determined sex, — the capacity of which, 
by a method I devised, was taken in sa!nd, and the original weight 
of the brain thus recovered, — and from more than seven hundred 
brains of different animals 

a Seneca, He Vita Beata, c 2 — Ed il/iiiii et aliot um Sententux, ed Orellii, 
[After Publius Syrua] [SeePl(fi/ti Syit p. 14. — Ed.] 
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1. In man, the adult male Encephalos ia heavier than the 
female; the former nearly averaging, m the Scot's head, 3 lb. 
8 oz troy, the latter, 3 lb 4 oz ; the difference, 4 oz In males 
of this country, about one brain in seven is found above 4 lb 
troy; in females, hardly one in one bundled 

2 In man, the Encephalos reaches its full size about seven years 
of age This was never before proved It is commonly believed 
that the brain and the body attain their full development together. 
The "Wenzels rashly generalised from two cases the conclusion, that 
the brain reaches its full size about seven years of age , as Som- 
mering had in like manner, on a single case, erroneously assumed 
that it attains its last giowth by three Gall and Spuizheim, on 
the other hand, assert that the increase of the Encephalos is only 
terminated about forty This result of my induction is deduced 
from an average of thirty-six brains and skulls of children, com- 
pared with an aveiage of several hundred biaiiis and skulls of 
adults It IS perhaps supeifluous to observe, that it is the greater 
development of the bones, muscles, and hair, which renders the 
adult head considerably larger than that of the child of seven. 

3 It IS extremely doubtful whether the cranial contents usually 
diminish in old age The vulgar opinion that they do, rests on 
no adequate evidence, and my indnction would rather prove the 
negative 

4 The common doctrine, that the Afiican brain, and in parti- 
cular that of the Eegro, is greatly smaller than the European, is 
false. By a comparison of the capacity of two Caffre skulls, male 
and female, and of thiiteen negio crania (six male, five female, 
and two of doubtful sex), the encephalos of the African was found 
not inferior to the average size of the European 

5 In man, the Cerebellum, in relation to the Brain pioper, 
comes to its full proportion about three years This anti-phreno- 
logical fact is proved by a great induction 

6 It is extremely doubtful whether the Cerebellum usually 
diminishes in old age ; probably only in cases of atrophia semlis. 

7 The female Cerebellum is, in general, considerably larger in 
proportion to the Brain proper, than the male In the human 
subject (the Tuber excluded), the former is nearly as 1 to 7 6 , the 
latter nearly as 1 to 8 4 ; and this sexual difference appears to be 
more determinate in man than in most other animals. Almost 
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the whole difference of weight between the male and female ence- 
phah lies in the brain proper , the cerebella of the two sexes, ab- 
solutely, are nearly equal, — the preponderance rather in favour of 
the women. This observation is new , and the truth of the phreno- 
logical hypothesis implies the reverse. It confirms the theory of 
the function of the cerebellum noticed in the following paragraph. 

8 The proportion of the Ceiebellum to the Eiain proper at 
birth varies greatly in different animals® 

9 Castration has no effect in diminishing the Cerebellum, either 
absolutely or in relation to the Brain piopei p The opposite doc- 
trine 13 an idle fancy, though asserted by the phrenologists as their 
most incontrovertible fact Proved by a large induction. 

10 The universal opinion is false, that man, of all or almost all 
animals, has the smallest Cerebellum in piopoition to the Brain 
proper Many of the commonest quadrupeds and birds have a 
cerebellum, in this relation, pioportioiially smaller than man 

11. 'What has not been observed, the piopoition of the Tuber 
Annulare to the Cerebellum (and, a uiajorc, to the Biain proper), 
is greatly less in children than in adults. In a girl of one year, (in 
my table of human brains), it is as 1 to 115 1 , in another of two, 
as 1 to 14 8 , in a boy of three, as 1 to 15 5 , and the average of 
childien under seven, exhibits the Pons,"'^ in proportion to the 
cerebellum, much smaller than m the average of adults, in whom 
it is only as 1 to 8, or 1 to 9 

12. In specific gravity, contrary to the current doctrine, the 
encephalos and its parts vary veiy little, if at all, from one age to 
another. A child of two, and a woman of a hundred years, are, 
in this respect, nearly equal, and the intermediate ages show hardly 
more than individual differences. 

13 The specific gravity of the brain does not vary in madness, 
(if one case of chronic insanity is to be depended on), contraiy to 
what has been alleged In fever it often does, and remarkably. 

14. The Cerebellum, (the converse of the received opinion), has 


a For the remainder of this section, 
see above, Appendix II (o), p 409, 
“Physiologists,” Jtc, top 410, “mo- 
tion ” — Ed 

0 The effect is, in fact, to increase 
the cerehcllum See the experiments 
recorded hy SI L,euret, cited by Sir 


Benjamin Brodie, Psychological In- 
guinea. Note H — Ed 
y 1 e , the Pons Varolti, a term used 
hy some anatomists as synonymous 
with the Tuber Annulate, and so 
here, though others distinguish be- 
tween the two. — ^E d. 
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a greater specific gravity than the Brain proper; and this differ- 
ence is considerably more marked in birds than in man and 
quadrupeds. The opinion also of the ancients is probably true, 
that the Cerebellum is harder than the Brain proper. 

15 The human brain does not, as asserted, possess a greater 
specific gravity than that of other animals. 


(c ) Ebmabks on Db Mobton’s Tables on the Size of the Brain. 

( Communicated to the HdvnhurghN'ew Philosophical Journal, conducted 
by Professor Jameson. See Vol XL VIII. p 330 (1850) For Dr 
Mobton’s Tables, see the same Journal, Vol XL VIII p. 262 — Ed ) 

What first strikes me in Dr Morton’s Tables, completely invali- 
dates Ills conclusions, — he has not distinguished male from female 
crania Now, as the female encephalos is, on an average, some 
four ounces tioy less than the male, it is impossible to compare 
national skulls with national skulls, iii respect of their capacity, 
unless we compare male with male, female with female heads, or, 
at least, know how many of either sex go to make up the national 
complement. 

A blundei of this kind is made by Mr Sims, in his paper and 
valuable corielative table of the weight of 253 brains {Medico- 
Chirurgical Transactions, vol xix ) He there attacks the result 
of my observation, (published by Dr Monro, A imtoniij of the Bi am, 
&c, 1831), that the human encephalos, {brain proper and aftcr- 
hrain), reaches its full size by seven years of aye, jteihaps some- 
what earlier. In refutation of this paiodox, he slumps the male and 
female brains together, and then, because he finds that the aveiage 
weight of his adults, among whom the males are greatly the moie 
numerous, is larger than the average weight of his impubeials, 
among whom the females pieponderate, he jumps at once to the 
conclusion, that I am wrong, and that the encephalos continues to 
grow, to dimmish, and to grow again’ ('), for, — I forget how long, 
after the period of maturity Fortunately, along with his crotchets, 
he has given the detail of his weighings ; and his table, when 
propeily ananged, confutes himself, and supei-fluously confirms 
me. That is, comparing the girls with the women, and the boys 
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with the men, it appears, from his own induction, that the cra- 
nial contents do reach the average amount, even before the age 
of seven 

Tiedemann, (i}as Him dea Negei's, fisc , 1837, p. 4), notes the 
contradiction of Sims’ result and mine , but he does not solve it 
The same is done, and not done, by Dr Bostock, in his Physiology. 
Tiedemann, however, remarks, that his own obseivations coincide 
with mine (p 10) , as is, indeed, evident from Lis Table, (p 11), 

“ Of the cranial capacity from biith to adolescence,” though, un- 
fortunately, 111 that table, but in that alone, he has not disci imi- 
nated the sex. 

Dr Morton’s conclusion as to the conipaiative size of the Negro 
brain, is contrary to Tiedemaiiii’s larger, and to my smallei, induc- 
tion, which concur in proving, that the Negro encephalos is not 
less than the European, and gieatly larger than the Hindoo, the 
Ceylonese, and sundry other Asiatic biains But the vice, alieady 
noticed, of Dr Moiton’s induction, lenders it, however extensive, 
of no cogency in the question 

Dr Moiton’s method of measuring the capacity of the cranium, 
is, certainly, no “ invention ” of his friend ill Philips, being, in 
either form, only a clumsy and unsatisfactory modification of 
mine Tiedemunn’s imllet-seed affoids, liken ise, only an inaccuiate 
approximation to the truth , for seeds, as found by me, vaiy in 
weight according to the drought and moistuie of the atmosphere, 
and are otherwise ill adapted to recover the size of the brain in 
the smaller animals The physiologists who have latterly followed 
the method of filling the cranium, to ascertain the amount of the 
cranial contents, have adopted, not without perversion, one-half 
of my process, and altogether omitted the other After reject- 
ing mustard-seed, which I liist thought of employing, and for the 
reasons specified, I found that pure sihcious sand was the best 
mean of accomplishing the purpose, from its suitable ponderosity, 
incompressibility, equality of weight in all weathers, and tenuity. 
Tiedemann, (p 21), says, that he did not employ sand, “ because, by 
its greater specific gravity, it might easily burst the cranial bones 
at the siituies ” He would, by trial, have found that this objec- 
tion IS futde. The thinnest skull of the youngest infant can re- 
sist the pressure of sand, were it many times greater than it is ; 
even Moiton’s lead shot proved harmless m this respect. But, 
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while notliing could answer the purpose better than sand, still this 
afforded only one, and that an inadequate, mean towaids an end 
Another was requisite By weighing the brain of a young and 
healthy convict, who was hanged, and afterwards weighing the 
sand which his prepared cranium contained, I determined the 
proportion of the specific gravity of cerebral substance, (which iii 
all ages and animals is nearly equal), to the specific gravity of the 
sand which was employed I thus obtained a formula by which 
to recover the original weight of the encephalos in all the crania 
which were filled, and hereby brought brains weighed and skulls 
gauged into a universal relation. On the contrary, the compari- 
sons of Tiedemann and Morton, as they stand, are limited to their 
own Tables. T have once and again tested the accuracy of this 
process, by experiment, in the lower animals, and have thus per- 
fect confidence in the certainty of its result, be the problem to 
recover the weiglit of the encephalos from the cranium of a spai- 
row, or fiom the cranium of an elephant 

I may conclude by saying, that I have now established, apart 
from the proof by averages, that the human enccpJtalos does not 
inaease after the a/je of seten, at highest This has been done, 
by measuiing the heads of the same young peisous, from infancy 
to adolescence and maturity , for the slight increase in the size 
of the head, after seven (or six) is exhausted by the development 
to be allowed in the bones, muscles, integuments, and hair 

(The following is an unpublished Memorandum in reference 
to preceding — Ed ) 

March 23, 1850. 

Found that the specific weight of the sand I had employed 
for measuring the capacity of crania, was that the sand filling 
32 cubic inches weighed 12,160 grains 

Found at the same time that the millet-seed occupying the 
same number of cubic inches, weighed 5665 grains. 

Thus the proportion of millet-seed to sand, in specific gravity, 
is as 1 2 147. 

One cubic inch thus contains 380 grains sand; and 177 grains 
millet-seed. 
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(cf.) OsioiiiAL Reseaeches on the Feontal Sinuses, with Obsekva- 

TIONS ON THEIE BEARINGS ON THE DOGSIAS OP PHRENOLOGY. 

(From The Medical Times, Hay 1845, Vol XII p. 159 , June 7, 1845, 
Vol. XII. p. 177 , August 1845, VoL XII p. 371 . — Ed ) 

Before proceeding to state in detail the various facts and fic- 
tions relative to the Frontal Sinus,“ it will be pioper to premise 
some necessary information touching the natuie and relations of 
the sinuses themselves 

These cruccs are two cavities, sejiaratcd from 

each other by a perpendicular osseous partition, and foinied be- 
tween the tables of the frontal bone, in consequence of a diver- 
gence of these tables from their parallelism, as they descend to 
join the bones of the nose, and to build the oibits of the eye They 
are not, however, mere inorganic vacuities, arising fioiii the re- 
cession of the bony plates , they constitute a part of the olfactory 
apparatus , they aie lined with a membrane, a continuation of the 
pitnitaiy, and this, copiously supplied with blood, sccietes a liibii- 
cating mucus which is discharged by an apeituie into the nose 

Various theoiies have been proposed to explain the mode of 
their formation , but it is only the fact of their existence, fre- 
quency, and degree, with which we aie at present interested In 
the fcEtus manifested only m rudiment, they are gradually, but in 
different subjects variously, developed, until the age of pubeity , 
they appear to obtain their ultimate expansion towards tlie age 
of twenty-five They are exclusively occasioned by the elevation 


a It 13 proper to observe, that the 
Botes of which the followiiij' is au 
abstract, vere itiittcii above sixteen 
years ago, and have not since been 
added to oi even looked at They 
were intended for part of a treatise to 
be entitled “ TJie Ftttions of Phieno- 
h'ly ami the Facts of Xaluie ” My 
resoarchc'i, however, particularly into 
the relations of the cerebellum, and the 
general growth of the brain, convinced 
me that the phionological doctiine was 


nliolly unwoithy of a serious refuta- 
tion, and should the detail of niy oh- 
sei rations on these xioints he ever xiub- 
lished, it will not be done in a polemical 
form. My notes on the frontal sinuses 
having, however, been cast in i elation 
to the xilirenological h} pothcsis, 1 lias’e 
not thought it necessary to take the 
labour of altering them, — espooially as 
the iihrenological fiction is, in truth, a 
complement of all possible crrois on the 
subject of these cavities 
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of the external table^ wliicli determines, in fact, the rise of the 
nose at the period of adolescence, by affording to the nasal bones 
their formation and support 

Sundry hypotheses have likewise been advanced to explain their 
uses, but it will be enough for us, from the universality of their 
appearance, to refute the singular fancy of the phrenologists, that 
these cavities are abnormal varieties, the product of old age or 
disease. 

But though the sinuses aie rarely if ever absent, their size in 
every dimension vanes to infinity Laying aside all rarer enor- 
mities, and speaking, of couise, only of subjects healthy and m 
the prime of life, m superficial extent the sinus sometimes reaches 
hardly above the root of the nose, sometimes it covers nearly the 
whole forehead, penetiates to the bottom of the orbit, and, turn- 
ing the external angle of the eyebrow, is terminated only at the 
junction of the fioiital and panetal bones Now, a sinus is 
small, or almost null upon one side, — on the other it is, perhaps, 
unusually laige ; while in no dimension arc the two cavities, in 
geneial, stiictly coricspoiident, even although the outer forehead 
present the most symmetiical appearance. In depth (or trans- 
verse distance between the tables) the sums is equally incon- 
stant, vaiyiiig indeterminably in different heads, fiom a line or 
less to half an inch and more Now, a sinus gradually disap- 
pears by a gradual convergence of its walls , now, these walls, 
after luiining nearly parallel, suddenly unite Now, the depth 
of the cavity decreases from centre to circumference, now, the 
plates approximate in the middle and recede farther from each 
other, immediately before they ultimately unite. In one cranium, 
a sinus, collected within itself, is fairly rounded off, in another, 
it runs into meaiideimg bays, or is subdivided into separate 
chambers, these varying without end in their relative capacity 
and extent. In depth, as well as in extent, the capacity of the 
sinus is thus wholly indeterminable , and no one can predict, 
from external observation, whether the cavity shall be a lodging 
scanty for a fly or roomy for a mouse. 

It is an error of the grossest, that the extent of the sinus is in- 
dicated by a ridge, or crest, or blister, in the external bony plate 
Such a protuberance has no ceitam or even probable relation to 
the extent, depth, or even existence, of any vacuity beneath. 
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Over the haigest cavities there is frequently no bony elevation ; 
and women, in whose crania these protubeiances arc in general 
absent or very small, exhibit the sinuses as universally existent, 
and not, peihaps, proportionably less extensive than those of 
men. The external ridge, however pioininent, is often merely a 
sudden outward thickening of the bony wall, which sometimes 
has a small, sometimes no cavity at all, beneath Apait also 
from the vacuity, though oi er the legioii of the sinus, no quarter 
of the cranium presents greater difleiences in thickness, whether 
in dififereiit subjects or in the same head, than the plates and 
diploe of the fioiital bone , and I have found that the bony walls 
themselves presented an impedinient which vaiied inappreciably 
from three to thiiteeii lines — “/louii nidlu fuhs ’ 

But the “fionti nulla Jides,” in a phrenological relation, is 
further illustrated by the accidents of its sinus, which all concur 
in manifesting the uiiiveisality and possibly capacious size of 
that cavity That cavity is sometimes occupied by stony con- 
cretions, and is the seat of ulcers, cancer, polypus, and saicoma 
When acutely inflamed the seusibdity of its membrane becomes 
pamfully intense , and every one has expeiienced its irritation 
when simply affected with catarrh. The mucosity of this mem- 
brane, the great extent and security of the caverns, joined with 
their patent openings into the nose, render the sinuses a con- 
venient harbour for the nidulation, hatching, and nourishment 
of many parasitic animals , mdeed, the motley multitude of its 
guests might almost tempt us to regard it as 

“ The cistern for all creeping things 

To knot and gender in.’’® 

“ Chacun a son Vercoquin dans la teste” — “ Quenique suns 
vellicat Vermis” — are adages which, from the vulgarity of the 
literal occurrence, would seem more than metaphoiically true P 
With a frequency sometimes epidemic,’'^ flies and insects here 
ascend to spawn their eggs, and maggots (other than phrenologi- 

a “Or keep it as a cistern Im foul Voigtel, .Ifandi. d Pathol Aval , 1804, 
toads -vol I p 292 I quote him, instar 

To knot and gender in oiiiiuum, as one o£ the best and one of 

OtlullOf act IV, sc 2 — Ed, the most recent authorities 
^ In the frontal amuses worms and y Forestus, Olts M<d , hb xxi 
insects are not unfreguently foimd. — schoL 28.- 
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cal) are bred and fostered in these genial labyrinths Worms, 
in every loathsome diveisity of slime and hair, — reptiles armed 
with fangs, — crawlers of a hundred feet, — ejected by tlie score, 
and varying from an inch to half an ell m length, cause by their 
suction, burrowing, and erosion, excruciating headache, convul- 
sions, delirium, and phrensy With many a nameless or nonde- 
script visitor, the leech, the lumbiicus, the ascaiis, the ascaris 
lumbricoides, the fasciola, the eiuca, the oniscus, the goidms, the 
foificula, the scolopendra, the scorpiodes, and even the scorpion,® 
are by a hundred observers recorded as finding in these “ antres 
vast,” — these “ spelunci ferarum,” — a birthplace or an asylum P 
And the fact, suflBciently striking m itself, is not without signi- 
ficance in relation to the present inquiry, that these intruders 


a Hollcrius, De Aloih Int , lib i c 
1, Gcsnei, Hi»t Anal, lib v , Bo- 
ucti, Sfjiii/ Obn ,121, Fenefcti —I heie 
icfer to tbe scorpion alone 

$ Long before the ainiis v as anato- 
mically desciibed by Carjii, this patho- 
logical fact had been -nell kiiovn to 
phisiciaus The ijrcsonption of the 
Delxihic oracle to Demosthenes of 
Athens for his einlepsy, shows that the 
Greeks wcic awaie of the existence of 
worms in the frontal sinuses of the 
goat (Alex Tralliaii, lib i c 15 ) 
Among the Arabians, Avicenna (Fen- 
estella, lib in tr 2, c 3) tells us it 
was well known to the Indian physi- 
cians, that w'orms, generated in the 
forehead, immediately above the root 
of the nose, were frequently the cause 
of headaches, and llha/es (Coutine4, 
lib 1 c 10) observes that this w as the 
opinion of Schare and others Among 
the modems, my medical ignoiance 
suggests more authorities than I can 
almost summon patience simply to 
name The curious reader may con- 
sult, among others, Valescus de Tar- 
anto, Nicolaus de Nioolis, Vega, Mar- 
celliis Donatiis, Trmcarelli, Beiiedetti, 
Hulleriiis, Dnretus, Fabnciiis Hildau- 
us, Zaciita Lusitauus, Hercules de Sax- 
on la, Petrus Paiihis Magnus, Angellin- 
ns, Alsarius, Cornehus Gemma, Gesner, 


Beneveniiis, Ferneliiis, Itiolanus, For- 
estns, Bartholmus, Feiietti, Boliiuck, 
Olaus Wormiiis (who himself ejected 
a woim from the nose — w as it a family 
afleotion i), Sinetms (who also relates 
his own case), Tulpius, HemniuB, 
lloussmus, hlonaidis, Schenk, Seneitiis, 
Montmis, Borclli, Bonctus, Hcitodius, 
Kerknngius, Joubert, Tolknmmcr, 
Wohlfarth, Nniinoni, Stalpert, Tander 
Wiel, Morgagni, Clericiis, De Blcgny, 
Salzmanu, Honold, Hill, Kilgoiir, Lit- 
tre, Maloet, Sandifort, Henkel, Hai- 
der, Stocket, Slabber, Nil Bosen, Haz- 
oux, Schaarschmidt, Quelmatz, Wolf, 
Blumenbach, Ploucquet, Baur, Ried- 
lin, Zacharides, Lange, Boettcher, 
Welge, Wnsberg, Troia, Voigtel, Ru- 
doljihi, Bremser, &c &c , and of jour- 
nals — Ephun J/isc , Acta ct A’oia 
Acta Cm los ATaC , Coinmeic Liter, 
Nov 2, BicAauer Sammhiufj , 
caii's Med Join n , Ethnb Med Es- 
eays, London Chronicle, Philadelphia 
Ti anaactions , Blumenbaeh'e Med. 

Bill , &c , &c 

I may here mention that the nidnla- 
tion of the cestrus ovinns (which occa- 
sionally infests the human siniib) forms 
a frequent epidemic among sheep and 
goats The horse, the dog (and pro- 
bably most other animals) are similarly 
afiiioted. 
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principally infest the sinuses of women, and more especially 
before the period of full puberty 

Such is the great and inappreciable variation of the frontal 
sinus and its walls, that we may well laugh at every attempt to 
estimate, in that quarter, the develoiiment of any part of the sub- 
jacent hemispheres, were that part larger than the laigcst even 
of the pretended plnenological organs. But this is nothing Be- 
hind these spacious caverns, in uttci ignorance of the extent, fre- 
quency, and even existence of this impediment, the phienologists 
have placed, not one large, but seventeen of their veiy smallest 
organs ; and have thus enabled an almost insurmountable obstacle 
to operate in disproof of their system m its highe.st intensity 

By concentrating all their organs of the sinallest size within the 
limits of the sinus, they have, iii the first place, earned all those 
organs w'hose range of development was least, behind the obstacle 
whose range of development was greatest Whcie the cranium 
is thinner and comparatively more erpial in thickne'.s, they have 
placed all the organs (those of the propensities and sentiments), 
which present the broadest sinface, and, as they themselves assure 
us, varying in their development fioni the centic to cncuinfereiice 
by an inch and upwards ; while all the organs, (those of the intel- 
lect), which Lave the nairowest expansion, and who.se vaiying 
lange of development from the ceiitie is stated to be only a 
quarter of an incli, (less even than the fourth of the variation of 
the others),® — these have been accumulated behiiul an impedi- 
ment whose ordinary differences aie far moie than sufficient to 
explain every gradation of the pietendcd development of the 
pretended oigans from their smallest to then largest size 

In the second place, they have thus at once tlnown one half of 
then whole organology beyond the verge of fiossible discovery 
and possible proof 

In the third place, by thus evincing that their observations on 
that one half had been only^ illusive fancies, they have afforded a 
criterion of the credit to be fairly accorded to their observations 
in relation to the other , they have shown in this, as m other parts 

a Combe's System, &c iji 31 “The amounts tn an inch and I 1 p^^ arcls , and 
di&erence in devcloimicnt between a to a rjuarter of an inch in the organs of 
laige and a small oigan of the pro- intellect, whith arc iiatiually smaller 
pcnsities and some of the seutiuients, than the others ’’ 
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of tLeir doctrine, that iiiaivifestatwn and development are quanti- 
ties which, be they what they may, can on their doctrine always 
bo brought to an equation. 

Nay, in the fourth place, as if determined to transcend them- 
selves — to find “a lower deep beneath the lowest deep," they 
Lave even placed the least of their least organs at the very point 
where this, the greatest obstacle, was in its highest potency, by 
placing the organs of configuration, size, weight, and resistance, 
Arc , towaids the internal angle of the eyebrow, the situation where 
the sinus is almost uniformly deepest “ 

Nor, ill the fifth place, weie they less unfortunate in the loca- 
tion of tlie rest of their minutest organs These they arranged 
ill a senes along the uppei edge of the orbit, where, independ- 
ently even of the sinus, the bone vanes more in thickness, from 
one individual and fioin one nation to another, than iii any other 
pait of the skull, and wlieie these organs, hardly larger, are 
packed together more closely than peas in a pod These pre- 
tended organs, if they even severally protruded fiom the brain, 
as they ncvei do — if no sinus intervened — and if, instead of lying 
under the thickest, they were situate under the thinnest bone of 
the cranium , these petty oigaiis could not, even in these circum- 
stances, icveal then development by deterniiiung any elevation, 
far less any sudden elevation, of the incumbent bone That bone 
they could only attenuate at the point of contact, by causing an 
indentation on its inner surface This is shown by ivhat are called 
the glands of Pacchioni, though enoiieously These bodies, which 
are often found as large as, or larger than, the organs in question, 
and which aiise on the coional suiface of the encephalos, attenu- 
ate to the thinnest, but never elevate in the slightest, the exter- 
nal bony plate, though there the action of the muscles presents 
a smaller impediiiieiit to a partial elevation than in the super- 
ciliary region This I have frequently taken note of 

As it is, these minute organs are expected to betray their dis- 
tinct and relative developments through the obstacle of two thick 
bony walls, and a large intervening chamber ; the varying differ- 

a Every one vrho has ever examined in loco fere ossmm laminjB a se vnicem 
the sinus knows that what Schulze has maxime distant ” — (De Cav. Crami , 
ohserved is true “ In illo augulo qiu Acta Pliya. Med. Acad Ccea., i. p. 
ad uarea est, cavitatis fundus est, et hoc 508 } ^ 
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eno0 of the impediment being often considerably greater than the 
whole diameter even of the oigans themselves. The fact, how- 
ever, is, that these organs are commonly, if not always, developed 
only in the bone, and may be cut out of the craninm, even in an 
impuberal skull destitute of the sinus, without trenching on the 
confines of the brain itself At the external angle of the eyebrow 
at the organ of slumber, the bone, exclu'^ive of any sinus, is some- 
times found to exceed an inch in thickness 

How then have the phrenologists attempted to obviate the 
objection of the sinus ? 

The first organs which Gall excogitated, he placed in the region 
of the sinus , and it is manifest he was then in happy iinacquaint- 
aiice with everything connected with that obnoxious cavity In 
ignorance, however, Galt was totally eclipsed by Spurzlieim , who, 
while he seems even for a time unaware of its existence as a nor- 
mal occurrence, has multiplied the niiiiibei and diminished the 
size of the organs which the sinus legularly covers By both the 
founders, their oiganology was published before they had dis- 
covered the formidable natuie of the iiiipednnent, and then it was 
too late to retract They have attempted, indeed, to elude the objec- 
tion , but the manner in which they have fioiindercd on fioin blun- 
der to blunder, — ^blunders not more inconsistent W'lth each othei, 
than contrary to the fact, — shows that they have never dared to 
open their eyes on the leality, or never dared to acknowledge their 
conviction of its effect. The senes of fictions in i elation to the fron- 
tal sinus, IS, out of Phrenology, in truth, unparalleled in the history 
of science. These fictions are substituted for facts the simplest and 
most palpable in nature , they are substituted for facts contra- 
dicted by none, and proclaimed by eveiy anatomical authority, 
and they are substituted for facts Avhicli, as determining the com- 
petency of phrenological proof, ought not to have been rejected 
without a ciitical refutation by the fouudeis of that theoiy them- 
selves But while it seemed possible for the phrenologists to find 
only truth, they have yet continued to find nothing hut error — 
error always at the greatest possible distance from the truth But 
if they were thus so curiously wrong in matters so easy, notorious, 
and fundamental, how far may we not presume them to have gone 
astray where they were not, as itivere, preserved from wandering^ 
The fictions by which phrenologists would obviate the objec- 
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tion of the frontal sinus, may, with the opposing facts, be divided, 
into four classes ; — as they relate 1°, to its nature and ejffect , 2°, 
to its indication; 3°, to i\,% frequency , and 4°, to its size 


I — Nature and Effect of the Sinus. 

Fact — The frontal sinus only exists in consequence of the re- 
cession of the two cranial tables from their parallelism; and as 
this recession is inappreciable, consequently, no indication is 
afforded by the external plate of the eminence or depression of 
the brain, in contact with the internal 
To this fact, Gall opposed the following 
Fiction — The frontal sinus interposes no impediment to the 
observation of cerebral development , for as the walls of this 
cavity are exactly iiarallel, the effect of the brain upon the inner 
table must consequently be expressed by the outoi 

Author itiri for the Fiction — This fiction was originally ad- 
vanced by Gall, in his Lectures, and, though never formally re- 
tracted, has not been lepeated by him or Spurzheim in then- 
works subsequently published I therefoie adduce it, not as an 
opinion now actutally hold by the phienologists, but as a part only 
of that cycle of vacillation and absuidity which, in their attempts 
to elude the objection of the sinus, they have fruitlessly accom- 
plished That it was so oiiginally advanced, is shown by the 
following authorities , which, as beyond the reach of readers in 
general, I shall not merely lefer to, but translate 

The fiist IS Eroricp , and I quote from the 3d edition of his 
Dnrstcllung, &c , which appealed in 1802 This author was a 
pupil and fiieud of Gall, on whose doctrine he delivered lectures, 
and his woik is referred to by Gall, in his Apologetic Memorial 
to the Austrian Government, in that very year, as containing an 
authentic exposition of Ins opinions — " Although at this place the 
frontal sinuses are found, and here constitute the vaulting of the 
forehead, nevertheless. Gall maintains that the brain, in conse- 
quence of the walls of the sinuses lying quite parallel (? ')> ^ 
to affect likewise the outer plate, and to determine its protuber- 
ance” — P 61 The doubt and wonder are by the disciple himself 
The second authority is Bartel’s, whose Anthropologisclie Bem- 
erhungen appeared in 1806. “In regard to the important ob- 
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jection drawn from the frontal sinuses. Gall’s oral reply is very 
conformable to nature. ‘ Here, notwitlistancliiig the intervening 
cavity in the bones, there is found a parallelism between the ex- 
ternal and internal plates of the cranium — P 125. 

Proof of the Fact — In refutation of a fiction so ridiculous, it 
is unnecessary to say a single word ; even the phrenologists now 
define the sinus by “ a divergence from parallelism between the 
two tables of the bone 

It was only in abandoning this one fiction, and fiom the con- 
viction that the sinus, when it existed, did present an insuper- 
able obstacle to observation, that the jihrenologists were obliged 
to resort to a pluiahty of fictions of far inferior efiicacy, for what 
mattered it to them, whether these cavities were in discoverable, 
frequent, and capacious, if, in effect, they interpose no obstacle 
to an observation of the brain ? 

II — Indication of the Sixes 

Fact — There is no correlation between the extent and exist- 
ence of a sinus, and the existence and extent of any elevation, 
whether supei ciliary or glabellar, either may be present without 
the other, and w hen both are coexistent they hold no reciprocal 
proportion in dimension or figuie Neither is there any form 
whatever of cianial development which guarantees either the 
absence or the presence of a subjacent cavity 

To this fact the phrenologists aie unanimous in opposing the 
following 

Fiction — The sinus, when present, betiays its existence and 
extent by an irregular elevation of a peculiar chaiacter, under 
the appearance of a bony ridge, or crest, or blister, and is dis- 
tinguished from the regular foims under which the phrenological 
organs are developed 

Authorities for the Fiction. — ^It is sufficient to adduce Gall^ 
and Spurzheim,'>' followed by Combe,® and the phrenologists in 
general, In support of their position, they adduce no testimony 
by anatomists, — no evidence from nature. 

a Combe, Syttem, p 32. y Phya Syil , p 236 , Exam of 

e Annat et Phya , t iv p iZetaeq ; Ohjeil , p 79 , Pliien , p llo 
and, in tbe same terms, Sur lea EoncU 5 Syat., pp. 21, 3S, 308. 
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Proof of the, fad — All anatomical authority, as will be seen in 
the sequel, is opposed to the fiction, for every anatomist concurs 
in holding that the sinuses are rarely, if ever, absent ; whereas the 
crests or blisters which the phrenologists regard as an index of 
these cavities, are of comparatively rare occurrence It must be 
admitted, however, that some anatomists have rashly connected 
the extent of the internal sinus with the extent of the external 
elevation The statement of the fact is the result of my own 
observation of above three hundred crania , and any person who 
would in like manner interrogate nature, will find that the largest 
sinuses are frequently in those foreheads which present no super- 
ciliary or glabellar elevations I may notice, that of the fifty 
skulls whose phrenological development was marked under the 
direction of Spuizheim, and of which a table is appended, the one 
only head wheie the frontal sinuses are noted, from the ridge, as 
present, is the male cranium No 19 ; and that cranium, it will be 
seen, has sinuses considerably beneath even the average extent 

III — Frequency op the Sinus 

Fact — The sinuses are rarely, if ever, wanting in any healthy 
adult head of either sex 

To this fact, the phrenologists oppose the three following incon- 
sistent fictions . — 

Fiction I — ^The sinuses are only to be found in some male 
heads, being frequently absent in men until a pretty advanced age. 

Fiction II. — In women the sinuses are rarely found. 

Fiction III. — The presence of the sinus is abnormal ; young 
and adult persons have no cavities between the tables of the 
frontal bone, — the real frontal sinuses occurring only in old per- 
sons, or after chronic insanity. 

Authoiities for fiction I. — ^This fiction is held in terms by 
Gall.*' The other phrenologists, as we shall see, are much further 
in the wrong. But even for this fiction they have adduced no 
testimony of other observers, and detailed no observations of their 
own 

Proof of the fact in opposition to this fiction — ^AU anatomists 
— there is not a single exception — concur in maintaining a doc- 
a As quoted above, 

2 E 
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trine diametrically opposed to the figment of the phrenologists 
that the sinuses are, even in men, frequently or generally absent. 
Some, however, assert tliat the sinus in a state of health is never 
wanting ; while others insist that, though very rarely, cases do 
occur lu which it is actually deficient 

Of the latter opinion, Fallopius » holds that they are present 
“ in all adults,” except occasionally in the case of siinous fore- 
heads, an exception which Eiolanus^and otheis have shown to 
be false. Schulze,!' Winslow,* Bnddeus,' “ that they are sometimes 
absolutely wanting in cases wheie the cranium is spongy and 
honeycombed” Palfyn,^“ that they aie sometimes, thoiigli rarely, 
absent. Witlich,’) “that they are almost alauys piesent, though 
it may be admitted, that in some 'iriy laie (uses they are want- 
ing,” and Stalpart Van der AViel* relates, that “ he had seen in 
Nuck's Museum, preserved as a special rarity, a cranium without 
a frontal sinus” Of more recent authorities, liippolyte Cloquet' 
observes, “that they are seldom v anting,” and the piesent Dr 
Monro * found, in forty-five skulls, that vhilc three only weie 
without the sinus, in two of them (as observed by Schulze, Wins- 
low, and Bnddeus), the cavity had merely been filled up by the 
deposition of a spongy bone 

Of the former opinion, which holds that the sinus is always pie- 
sent, I need only quote, lastar omnium, the authority of Bhimeii- 
bach,\ whose illustrious reputation is in a peculiar manner asso- 
ciated with the anatomy of the human cranium, and who even 
celebrated his professional inauguration by a dissertation, in some 
respects the most elaborate we possess, on the Frontal Sinuses 
themselves This anatomist cannot be persuaded, even on the 
observation of Highmore, Albinus, Haller, and the fust Monro, 
that normal cases ever occur of so improbable a defect , “ foi,” he 
says, “ independently of the diseases afterwards to be consideied, I 
can with difficulty admit, that healthy individuals are ever wholly 
destitute of the frontal sinus; on the contrary, I am convinced 

a Opera f 0■.^ , p 10.5 

a Comm de Oas , p 4C8. 11 De UtJaHu, p 17 

7 De Sin Oss Cap , Acta Phje B OI>a Jlat , Cent Post , jiais prior, 

Med Leap Cecf , vol 1 obs 288 obs 4. 

® Expos Anal, Tr des Oss Secs, i Ama Descr , sec 1.53, ed 1824 

sec 30 K Elem oj A nat ,1 p 134 

6 Ohs. Anat.Sd., obs. 1. 4 X DeStn i'ront., p. 6. 
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that these distinguished men have not applied the greatest dili- 
gence and research ” In this opinion, as observed by the present 
Dr Monro,® Blumenbach is supported by the concurrence of Ber- 
tin, Portal, Soinmering, CalJani, &c Nor does the fiction obtain 
any countenance from the authors whom Blumenbach opposes. I 
have consulted them, and find that they are all of that class of 
anatomists who regard the absence of the sinus, though a possible, 
as a rare and memoiable phenomenon. Highmore s founds his 
assertion on the single case of a female Albmiis,? on his own 
observation, and on that of other anatomists, declares that “ the 
sinuses are mry rarely absent ” The first Monro,® speaking of 
their infinite variety in size and figure, notices as a remarkable 
occurrence that he had “ eicn smx eases in which they were abso- 
lutely wanting” And Haller* is only able to establish the excep- 
tion on the case of a solitary cranium. 

My own experience is soon stated Having examined above 
thiee hundred crania for the purpose of determining this point, I 
have been unable to find a single skull wholly destitute of a sinus. 
In crania, which were said to be examples of their absence, I found 
that the sinus still existed In some, indeed, I found it only on 
one side, and in many not ascending to the point of the glabellar 
region, through which crania are usually cut round The only 
instances of its total deficiency aie, I believe, those abnoinial 
cases in which, as observed by anatomists, the origmal cavity has 
been subsequently occupied by a puinicose deposit Of this deposit 
the only examples I met with occurred in males 

Authorities for fiction II — This fiction also is in terms main- 
tained by Gall f Neither he nor any other plirenologist has ad- 
duced any proof of this paradox, nor is there, I believe, to be found 
a single authority for its support , while its refutation is involved 
in the refutation already given to fiction I Nannoni,ii indeed, 
says — “ the opinion of Fallopius that the fiontal sinuses are often 
wanting in women, is refuted by observation ; " but Fallopius says 
nothing of the sort It is also a carious circumstance, that the 
great majority of cases in which worms, &c, have been found in 

a Elem , vol i p 133 B Oateol par Sue, p 54 

S Disq Anal , lib iii. c. 4 * Elem Phys , v. p 138. 

7 Amiol Acad , lib i. c 11, et Tab f As above 

03S , V Tt aitato de AnaUmaa, 1788, p 55. 
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the sinus, have occurred in females. This is noticed by Salzmann 
and Honold “ 

My o\vn observations, extending, as I have remarked, to above 
three hundred crania, confirm the doctrine of all anatomists, that 
in either sev the absence of this cavity is a lare and abnormal 
phienomenon, if not an erroneous asseition I may notice, by the 
way, the opinion of some anatomists, jS that the sinuses are smaller 
in women than in men, seems to be the result of too hasty an in- 
duction , and I am inclined to think, from all I have observed, 
that proportionally to the less size of the female cranium, they 
will be found equally extensive with the male 

Avthoritub for fiction III. — ^This fiction was maintained by 
Spurzheim while in this country, fiom one of whose publications 7 
it is extracted It is, perhaps, one of the highest flights of phreno- 
logical fancy Nor has it failed of eveitiiig emulation in the sect 
‘ Whde a man," says Sir George Mackenzie, 5 “ is in the prime of 
life, and healthy, and manifests the faculties of the frontal oigans, 
such a cavity xery s<ldom exists.” (i) v » * * * “We have 
examined a ceeat many skulls, and 1 / e hove not yet seen ONE 
having the sinus, that could be proved to have belonged to a pei- 
son in the vigour of life and mind ” (' ') Did Sir Geoige ever see 
any skull winch belonged to any “ person in the vigour of life and 
mind ” without a sinii-j ’ Did he ever see any adult skull of any 
person whatever in which such a cavity was not to be found t 
Proof of iht fact, in ojjposihon to this fittion — This fiction 
deserves no special answer It is already more than sufficiently 
refuted under the first 

It IS true, indeed, the doctrine that the frontal sinuses wax large 
in old age is stated in many anatomical woiks I find it as far 
back as those of Vidus Vidius and Fallopius, but I find no ground 
for such a statement in nature This I assert on a comparative 
examination of some thirty aged skulls. In fact, about the smal- 
lest frontal sinus that I ever saw, was m the head of a woman who 
was accidentally killed in her hundred and first year (See also 
the appended Table ) I take this indeed for one of the instances 
in which anatomical authors have blindly copied each other ; so 

a Z)e Pf 7 m(" A’anSus Exaihvi, (Hal- 7 Amuer to Ob/ettiona against the 
ler, ZJiip Med Pratt , i n. 25 ] Doitrinea of Gall, &c , p. 79. 

a Inatar omnium, v Sommering, De S IHuatrationa, p. 228 
Pabr. Corp, Humani, x aeo. 62, 
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that what originates in a blander or a rash induction ends in 
having, to appearance, almost catholic authority in its favour. A 
curious instance of this sequacity occurs to me The common 
fowl has an encephalos, in proportion to its body, about as one to 
five hundred , that is, it has a bram less, by relation to its body, 
than almost any other bird or beast. Pozzi (Puteus), m a small 
table which he published, gave the proportion of the encephalos 
of the cock to its body, by a blunder, at about half its amount , 
that is, as one to two hundred and fifty. Haller, copying Pozzi’s 
observation, dropt the cipher, and records in his table, the brain 
of the common fowl as bearing a proportion to the body of one 
to twenty-five. This double error was shortly copied by Cuvier, 
Tiedeinann, and, as I have myself noticed, by some twenty other 
physiologists , so that, at the present moment, to dispute the fact 
of the common fowl having a brain moie than double the size of 
the human, in proportion to its body, would be to maintain a 
paradox counter to the whole stream of scientific authority The 
doctiine of the larger the sinus the older the skull, stands, I be- 
lieve, on no better footing Indeed, the general opinion, that the 
brain contracts in the decline of life, is, to say the least of it, very 
doubtful, as I may take another opportunity of showing 

As to the effect of chronic insanity in amplifying the sinuses, I 
am a sceptic , for I have seen no such effect in the crania of mad- 
men which I have inspected At all events, admitting the phren- 
ological fancy, it could have no influence on the question, for 
the statistics of insanity show, that there could not be above 
one cranium in four hundred where madness could have exerted 
any effect. 

IV — Extent of the Sinus. 

Fact — ^^Vhile the sinus is always regularly present, it, however, 
varies appreciably in its extent. For whilst* on the average, it 
affects six or seven organs, it is, however, impossible to determine 
whether it be confined to one or extended to some seventeen of 
these 

This fact is counter to three phrenological fictions : 

Fiction I — The frontal sinus is a small cavity. 

Fiction II — The frontal sinus, when present, affects only the 
organ of Locality, 
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Fiction III, — ^When the sinua does exist, it only extends an 
obstacle over two organs, (Sixe and Lower Individuality), or, at 
most, partially affects a third, (Locality) 

Aviluynties for fiction I — Mr Combe® maintains this fiction, 
that the frontal sinus “ is a small cavity.” 

Authorities for fiction II — Gall^ contemplates and speaks of 
the sinus as only afiecting Locality ; and the same may be said of 
Spurzheim, in his earher English works 

Authorities for fiction III — This fiction is that into which 
Spurzheim modified liis previous paradoxes, when, in 1825, he 
published his “ Phrenology ” * Mr Combe allows that the sinus, 
in ordinary cases, extends over Locality, as well as over Size and 
Lower Individuality 

All these fictions are, however, sufficiently disproved at once by 
the following 

Proof of the fact — The phrenologists term the sinus, (when 
they allow it being), “ a small eaiity ” Compare this with tlie de- 
senption given by impartial anatomists of these caverns Vidus 
Vidius® characterises them by “spatium non pen win," llau- 
hinus f styles them " cavitates insignes , ” Spigehus,’^ “ caverntc 
satis amploi Laurentius,^ “sinus amphssinn ])artholinus,‘ 
“cavitates ajiiphssiiiice,’’ Petit,* “ffinmls cavitus irrcgnlieies,” 
Sabatier,^ “cavites larges et piofondcs Summering, “cava 
ampla , ” Monro jii imus," “ great cavities , ” and his grandson,? 
"large cavities” 

The phrenologists further assert, that in ordinary cases the 
frontal sinus covers only two petty organs and a half, that is, 
extends only a few lines beyond the root of the nose But what 
teach the anatomists? “The frontal sinuses,” says Portal,® “are 
much more extensive than is generally believed " “ In general^ 

says Professor "NValther,* "the sinuses ascend in height ncaily to 
the middle of the frontal hone ” Patissier*’ observes, that “ their 


o Si/slem, p 32 
P Ab quoted above. 

7 Phys Syat , p 236, and Exam of 
Ohj , p 79 
t P. 115. 

* Anal , lib ii c 2. 

( Anat , lib. ui c 5 
T| De Fdbr , lib ii c 5 
9 Hat Anai; lib. ii. o. 9. 
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extent varies to iiillnily, is sometimes stietelied upwards to the 
frontal protuberances, and to the sides, as far as the external 
orbitar apophyses, as is seen in many crania in the cabinet of the 
Paris Paculty of Medicine ” Bichat® delivers the same doctrine 
nearly in the same words , which, contradicted by none, is main- 
tained by Albinus,^ Haller,7 Buddeus.® Monro “primus,^ and 
UrtuiSji Blumenbach,’' Sommenng,® Fife,' Cloquet,'' Velpeau,'^ 
— and, in a Avord, by every osteologist , for all represent these 
cavities as endless in their varieties, and extending not unfre- 
quently to the outer angles of the eyebrow, and even to the 
parietal bones. To finish by a quotation from one of the last and 
best observers — “ In i elation,” says Voigtel,^ “ to their abnormal 
greatness or smallness, the differences, in this respect, whether in 
one subject as compared Avith another, or m one sinus in relation 
to the opposite of the same skull, are of so frequent occurrence 
that tliey vary almost in every cranium They are found so small, 
that their depth, measured from before baekwaids, is hardly more 
than a line , in others, on the contrary, a space of from four, five, 
to six lines, (t c half an inch), is found between the anterior and 
posterior Avail Still more lemarkable are the variations of these 
cavities, in relation to then height, as they frequently rise from 
the trifling height of four lines to aii inch at the glabella.” M 
Velpeau, speaking of this great and indeteiniinable extent of the 
sinus, adds “ this disposition must prevent us from being able 
to judge of the volume of the anterior parts of the brain by the 
exterior of the cranium;” — an observation sufficiently obvious 
in relation to Phrenology, and previously made by the present 
Dr Monro " 

On the sinus and its extent, tu'o anatomists only, as far as I 
am aware, liai’-e given an articulate account of their inductions 
— Schulze, and the piesent Dr Monro 

The former,i who wrote a distinct treatise On Hie Cavities or 
Sinuses of the Cranial Bones, exammed only ten skulls, and does 


a Anat Deser , c i p 102. 

S Annot Acad , lib. i c. u (’) 
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not detail the dimension of eacli sPYeral sinus. After describing 
these cavities, which he says, “plerisque hoininibus foimantur,” 
he adds, that “ when of a middling size they hardly extend towards 
the temples beyond the centre of the eye, where the orbital vault 
is highest ; and if you measure their height from the insertion of 
the nasal bones, you will find it equal to an inch. Such is the 
condition of this cavity when moderate That there are sinuses 
far greater, was taught me bj* another inspection of a cranium. 
In this case, the vacuity on the right did not pass the middle of 
the orbit, but that on the left stietched so far that it only ended 
over the external angle of the eyebiow, forming a cavity of at 
least two inches in breadth Its de23th was such as easily to 
admit the least joint of the middle finger. Its height, measured 
from the root of the nose on the left side, exceeded two inches, 
on the right it was a little less, the left sums was, however, 
shallower than the light On the left side I have said the cavity 
terminated over the external angle of the oibit Piom this place 
a bony wall ran towards the middle of the c» it,ta Qalli, and thus 
separated the sinus into a iiosteiioi and an anterior cavity The 
posterior extended so far towards the teiniiles, that it i cached the 
place where the frontal and smcipctal bones and the processes of 
the sphenoidal meet It covered the whole arch of the orbit, so 
that all was here seen hollow,” <S:c 

After desciibiiig sundry appearances which the sinuses exhibited 
in another skull, he observes “ It was my fortune to see and to 
obtain possession of otic cranium in which of neitlier of the fiontal 
nor the sphenoidal cavities was there any vestige whatsoever In 
this specimen the bones ui which these vacuities aie situated were 
thicker than usual, and more cavernous an obseivatiou, as we 
have seen, made by other anatomists However subveisive of the 
phrenological statement, it will soon be seen that Schulze has 
understated the usual extent of the impediment 

Dr Monio,^ after mentioning that there “were forty-five crania 
of adults in the Anatomical Museum, cut with a view to exhibit 
the different sizes and forms of the frontal sinuses,” says • — “ I 
measured the breadth or distance across the forehead , the height 
or distance upwards from the transverse suture, where it divides 
the frontal bones and bones of the nose , and also the depth of the 
H Elemnti, i. p. 134, 
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frontal sinuses , in nine diflFerent skulls in which these sinuses 
were large” Omitting the table, it is sufficient to say, that in 
these crania the average is as follows : — Breadth, within a trifle 
of three inclLes ; height, one inch and five-tenths, depth, above 
one inch Here the depth seems not merely the distance be- 
tween the external and internal tables, but the horizontal dis- 
tance from the glabella to the posterior wall of the sinus These 
nine crania thus yield an average, httle larger than an indifferent 
induction ; and though the smuses are stated to have been large, 
the skulls appear to have been selected by Dr Monro, not so 
much 111 consequence of that circumstance, as because they were 
so cut as to afford the means of measuring the cavity in its three 
dimensions. 

By the kindness of Dr Monro and Mr Mackenzie, I was per- 
mitted to examine all the crania in the public anatomical museum 
and 111 the private collection of the Professor , many were, for the 
first time, laid open for my inspection I was thus enabled to 
institute an impartial induction A random measurement of 
above thirty peifect crania (laying aside three skulls of old per- 
sons, in which the cavity of the sinus was almost entirely occu- 
pied by a pumicose deposit) gave the following average result • 
breadth, two inches four-tenths , height, one inch and nearly 
five-tenths , depth (taken like Dr Monro), rather more than 
eight-tenths of an inch What m this induction was probably 
accidental, the sinuses of the female crania exhibited an average, 
in all the three dimensions, almost absolutely equal to that of 
the male The relative size was consequently greater 

Before the sinuses of the fifty crania of Dr Spurzheim’s collec- 
tion, (of which I am immediately to speak), were, with the sanction 
of Professor Jameson, laid open upon one side, I had measured 
their three dimensions by the probe This certainly could not 
ascertain their full extent, as, among other impediments, the 
probe is arrested by the septa, which so frequently subdivide 
each sinus into lesser chambers; but the labour was not to be 
undergone a second time, especially as the proportional extent of 
these cavities is by relation to the phrenological organs articu- 
lately exhibited in the table. As it was, the average obtained 
by the probe is as follows — ^In the thirty-six male crania (one 
could not be measured by the probe), the breadth was two inches 
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and nearly four-tenths , the height, one inch and nearly three- 
tenths ; the depth, latlier moie than one inch. In the twelve 
female crania (here, also, one could not be measured by the 
probe), the breadth was one inch and rather more than nine- 
tenths , the height, nearly one mch j the depth, within a triHe of 
nine-tenths 

I should notice that in all these measurements, the thickness 
of the external plate is included in the depth 

So true is the observation of Portal, that the “/» ontal sinuses 
are much more extensive than is gentrully Ichcied” 

The collection of fifty ciania, of which the average size of the 
frontal sinuses has been given above, and of which a detailed table 
of the impediment interposed by these cavities to phrenological 
observation now follows, was sent by il Pioyer, of the Jardin des 
Plantes, (probably by mistake), to the Royal Museum of Natural 
History in Edinburgh , the skulls, taken from the catacombs of 
Paris, having, under Dr Spuizheim’s inspection, been selected to 
illustrate the development of the vaiious phrenological organs, 
which development is diligently marked on the several crania 
Thus, though I have it in my power to afford a greatly more 
extensive table, the table of these fifty crania is, for the present 
purpose, siifiicient For — 

] °, They constitute a complete and definite collection , 

2°, A collection authoritative in all points against the phreno- 
logists ; 

3°, One to which it can be objected by none, that it affords 
only a selected or partial induction in a question touching the 
&ontal sinus , 

4°, It is a collection patent to the examination of the whole 
world , 

5°, In all the skulls a sinus has on one side been laid open to 
its full extent, the capacity of both is thus easily ascei tamed ; 
and, at the same time, with the size of the cavity, the thickness 
and salience of the external frontal table remains apparent 
Table exhibiting the variable extent and unappreciable im- 
pediment, in a phrenological relation, of the Frontal Sinuses ; 
in a collection of fifty crania, selected, and their development 
marked, under the direction of Dr Spurzheim • — 
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In ttese circumstances it is to be observed— 

In the first place, that, as already noticed, while the develop- 
ments of all the crania have been carefully marked, the presence 
of the frontal sinuses has been signalised only in one skull (the 
male No 19, xiv.), in which they are, however, greatly below 
even the average 

In the second place, that the extent of the sinus varies inde- 
terminably from an affection of one to an affection of sixteen 
organs 

In the third place, in this induction of thirty-seven male and 
thirteen female crania, the average propoitional extent of the 
sinuses is somewhat less in the female than in the male skulls , 
the sinus in the former covering 4 4, and affecting 1 2 organs ; 
in the latter covering 5, and affecting 2 1 organs. This induc- 
tion is, however, too limited, more especially in the female ciania, 
to afford a determination of the point, even were it not at vari- 
ance with other and more extensive observations 

In the fourth place, the male crania exhibit at once the largest 
and the smallest sinuses. The largest male sinus covers 12, and 
affects 4 , while the largest female sinus covers 7, and affects 3 
organs : whereas, whilst the smallest male sinus affects only 1, 
the smallest female sinus covers 2 organs 

In the fifth place, so far from supporting the phrenological 
assertion that the sinuses are only found, or only found in size, 
in the crania of the old, this then' collection tends to prove the 
very reverse ; for here we find about the smallest sinuses in the 
oldest heads. 
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oetioua of the time, and who buffcied pi open tionately Mi M inn took full idiaiitago 

of hiB oppoitunitics and ccitiinU, aftei leading his nan ilixc x\o may accjuit him of 
tho over piudciuc ofa uon conioitint, foi which ho sonietiincs ipologmcs 
Tho nautti with which ho tolls his poison d idicntuios gixes j npiiiic} to .i hook which 
IS quite woith the leading — J u\ 

“ A vei3 inteicsting book ' — S' uh t P 


Vois HI ind iV of 

jME KIXG LAKE’S IIJSTOEY 

OP TU> 

INVASION OP THE CRIMEA. 

Vols I and II , Fourth Dlition, piice 32*- , VoU III and TV , Second Edition, pi ico 34s 


JOURNAL OP THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN: 

Ivirr liiioLdiOLi nil Cxmixkn oi 1^T5 

By Gi-mkil GAVVLIE MEiUJLE, 

Loiiim ii tl c Olli J)iig ide 11 >} il Ai tillt } 

I wo loU post Sxo, 21 s 

** No actoi in the toiidilo ^cciic uslioicd in by tho following da\ baa ever painted it 
''i'*d coloni s til in the ofhcci of iitillciy who led his tu o]is into tho vei\ hcait 
of 10 e 11 m e in I esc ipod t > wiile a book inoie leil, luoie lifelike, moic cntlu ailing, 
than any talc of wai jt h is cvei bee i our lot to le 1 1 1 fhc a nti 
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THE PARADISE OP BIRDS: 

AN OLD EXTIiAVAGANZA TN A AfODERN DRESS. 

Br W .) COUinilOPE, 

Aiitlior (if * Ludibria Liin.i * 

8\o, puce > 

“ But it IS not in sntno that tho Fvtroiiffth of Mr Conrtliopc's poem lies Just fts lu 
the '13ir<ls’ of Aristophanes it is vory difficult topciconc the undercurrent of politi- 
cal allusion, while wc arc doliglited with a bhi/c of poeti j'-and int , so in the ‘ Paiadise 
of Birds' satiic is cchiisod b} delicate hunioni, frr«accful Ijiic poetix and subtle pathos 
Tho poem IS less an assei tion. ot conservatism than an exquisite jt it c^Vjjp? it about Bird- 
land, with incident'll touches of satire On modem theono ’ — Mall Guzettt 

The book, although we have made those two cxliactb is really one that dehes this 
modo of faiily conveyiiiy' an idea of its piotciruim st\ Ics tho vanous quips and cranks , 
the qiiiz/ic.1.1. Cl itiCtal, and vousoi ions slaps Tho fun mixed with philosophy, and the 
philosophy occasionally oveimastcnncftho fun " — Mu-iuinq ^IcliLjtuer 
A very chainiiii^ poem ” — J3i itiji Jlmo* 

t 

THE METAMORPHOSES 

OP 

PUBLIUS. OVIDIUS NASO. 

TRAXSr VTED I?? r!vGLTSTr BT \MC VritSF 

IJv JFEXRY IvTXa. 

Fellow of Wadbam Colle^rc, Oxf uid, and of the Imiei Ttinplc, Darrlstcr-at Law 
Cl own Octavo, pi ICC 10s 6cl 

THE ODES AND EPODES OP HORACE; 

A METRICAL TRANSLATION INTO ENGLISH 
With Xiitioduotion and Commentanos 

Ta Lord LYn'OX 

With Latin Text 8vo, piico ll'» 

We know of no book fiom which the Eniflwh leader could pram a bri;?litor or more 
ImniT conception of tho coi <lial hem t and in aceful son^ of the ^leat Roman poet than 
from Lord Lytton's tiauslalioii *' — Quai fu hf Ilt-t 


THE ODES, EPODES, & SATIRES OP HORACE, 

TRANSLATED INTO ENGLI.SH VERSE 
Tosctlioi with a Life of Ilonco 

By TJri:OB(IBE ZMAL’TTX 

To this Edition (tho Thud of tho Odes and Epodcs) n Tiwii'^lntion of tho Satires has 
been fur the fiist timeailded Post Svo, piico 9s 

^ B\ THE svvir Author 

HORACE: HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 

Being Vol VI of * Ancient Classics foi English Readois * Price 2s 6d 

No one who had not Hoi ace so thoroughly laid to heart could have mapped out 
his lifo with Bitch pcifoct picci>ion, and yet witbal idled in its lights and shades with 
so easy a touch, that tho familiniitj'of an mtiiuato Boems to avouch the truthfulness of 
llio biography ” — Jh t n.v' 

THE ODYSSEY AND ILIAD OP HOMER, 

TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE IN TDE SRENSEETAN STANZA 

By P S WOES LEY ami PROFES.son COmNGTON 

Four volfa crown Svo, pneo 39s 
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SIE WILLIAM HAMILTON’S WORKS 

LEOTTJEES 0¥ METAPETSIOS 

L litc 1 1 \ 11 1 . Veiy Pev the Dean of St Paul’s, md JOHZT 
VEITCH, M A , 1 1 t 1 of Lo_,]c 'll 1 J hctviic ID the Uni^ereity of 
1 1 uitli LJilion lb hi _N 

LEOTUEES ON LOGIC 

Edited bi the &VM 1 bccond L litioD 2\ols 8>o, 21b 

DIBOUSSIONS OH PHILOSOPHY AHD LITERATHHE, EDH 
OATIOH AHD UNTVEESITT KEFOEM. 

Thud LiUtion i>^o, 21& 

MEMOIE OP SEE ’WILLIAM HAMILTOH, Bart. 

Profos«5 r 1 L )_,ie 'll! 1 Mct'ij h\ ic*» in the Lniier it\ if Llinhnrtrh By 
Professor VBITCH, ot the Lmici itj of bio with Por 

tl Utj Ibb 


ESSAYS ON SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 

Onginall} pul lifahcd m the 'SATTTBDAY EEVIEW ISeii Ljituii 2 lulb 
cronD SiOj 12s 

"Two rein'll kahlo lolumcs of ocC'iMonal j -ij ci coniiil uted to the ‘'Vtiii In Pe 
Tieiv/ are fat 'iloic the aicn-.o or such m cell'imes llici iic il c j i luctii n of i 
keen and kindl} obserrei oi n on 'ind innni oi nti I thc> dis]^ Hi \ subtle inalvsib of 
character, aa well as a bi 01 Uh ut obseiiitioii uliiwi iic icn ul i1 li. ^^lthmuch of 
occasional foi ce thcacLboijs I iiesufhueiit hUt\ t> mile il .>ol anliiliilc tho> 
recall the ^it of Montu no in I tho { Hi full c ■> rf \ I lis n t) cv iic ii no ti 1 b) a 
better moral toDOj and covet a lai^u latioC ol csieiic! Cl C/ » iJ t f it u 


LECTHRES 01 THE EARLY &REEK PHILOSOPHY, 

AND Ollirt PHILOSOl UIC W M MN-i (Il PPOl L-sNOl J J I UII K 01 
ST AXDRLWh T Jitc 1 hy Sir AXjBX ORA^T vnd Piofessor 
LtJSHIM'GTOIi'. 2 xoK p -.t 8io -43 

"These lecture*! in so fu as thei ticat of f icck pliil soj hi doun to Tlito hue 
been carefullj elaboritcl an I arc of much i il le — of Iji^licr i ilnc in Ice 1 than any 
wntinf* on the svnie subject in the Lnohsh laufpt i^o an 1 lui r int of cIl'ihil*.'. Hci tli, 
and resolute search aftei ti ith and tcnici us hoi I ot it when foun I iic doul t if they 
are surpi^sed lu any language loi our pnit no do not knoiv anj jhil so 

phical iintiugs so fiscinating to a joung «tutcnt ol jlnlo^oijbj as thoso call} i i^cs 
— ibcofd nan 


SIR ARCHIBALB ALISON’S HISTORIES 

X 

THE HISTOET 01 EUEOPE FEOM THE OOMMENOEMENT 

OF THE ^RE^CH liLYOLUIION TO IIIL BAIILL OP WATER 
LOO Libi iry hdition 14 voK 8io, with Portnits ind In lei, LIO 
lOs Cabinet Edition 20 ids ciown Sio, £0 Pco] Ic s Elition, 13 
vols , C2 lib 

ir 

ATLAS TO THE ABOVE Contaming 109 Maps, and Plans of 

Countiies J attics, Sieves an I Sc i I i^hts In Ito Jibiaij Edition, 
S,i js 1 coplc s E hti( II, Cl, 11s 01 

III 

OONTINUATIOH OF THE HISTOET OF EUEOPE FEOM THE 

FALL OI ^\POrlO^ JO THE \f C LSSION OP J OUIS ^ \POI EON" 
9 lols dom} 8io, CO 7s Od 1 co^ le s L liiion 8iols cioiin 8io, Cl, lib 
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PICCADILLY: 

A FRAGMENT OF CONlEMPOr. VRY BIOGRAPHY 

I3y LAITUEXCE OLIPIIAXT, 

L4te M P foi the Stirling Burglis 

With Eitrlit Illusfciations by Riciiard Botll Second Edition, Ga 

The pietiiro ol ‘Good Society' — mcaamg theieby the society of ntica and wonieti 
of wealth oi • link — contained in this book constitutes its chief merit, iind is romarkabJe 
for the pjiut and vigoiii of tlic author's style ” — AthLuwnn 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES 

OP 

THE REIGN OP GEORGE SECOND. 

By Mrs OLIPHANT. 

Second Edition, in One Volume, 10s 6d 

" \lr-i Ohphanl'b ir\«ttouc\l Sketches foim two attractive volumes whoso contents are 
hapjiily aiiati^cd so as to liiiiii^ out some of the salient )>omtB at a period in our social 
history richly ilUistiatcti by epistolaiy and biootapino.il lemains " — Examxntr 

** The most and Mg» irons Hi'»ioiical Skoichos xibieh have ever been published 

It IS indeed <U(ficult Co oxaggciato the interest which attaches to those two volumes, 
or the high litouuy merit by uhicli they ore moilceil " — Bull 


BIOGRAPHIES 

OP 

JOHN WILKES & WILLIAM COBBETT. 

By JOHN" SELBY WATSOX, HA F K S L 

luOnoVol Clown. 8 vo With Poiti aits 7 b 6 d 

‘'Wo thank 3 Ir "Watson for this well-compilcd and vciy readable volume Hia ob- 
ject in nritin <7 it briefly stated in his picfaco We can heartily recommend 

the book both to those who beliuic in demagogues and those who do not " — iStanda'id 


THE CROWN AND ITS ADVISERS: 

Four LECTirnna ov Thk Querv, Tin. Ministry, The Lords, The Commons 
By ALEX C EWALD, FSA 

Of Uci Majesty’s Record Office 
In ernun 8 io, piico l!* 

" iM ly bo loftai rlcd m sonic i e-spccts as n Constitutional ftfanual ” — SUmdafi^ 

** Mi i'jwald s Lo' Lines desoMC a wide ciicuhUion nmung nil classes They are lucTd,% 
concme, ind lull of inattLi Tlic author is not only master of his theme, but knows 
hnw to conso} his kiionlcdtic to othcis, and shows clcaily, what tho noisy demagogue 
IS so unwilling to acknowledge, how lu this land 'freedom broadens slowly down from 
procodent to precedent ’ ” — O'l anhic 

" Tho work is compiled with gie«vt care, and is calculated to be a very useful 
tutional manual " — Johi}. IjhU ^ 
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LORD LTTTOR’S ROTELS. 

IjU>a'\tv C Muiu riintc<l fiom a K»ffo anti readable typo. In Volumos of 
amnAoni nt ml liaiidhomo fnim S\o, .’)S each viz • 


THE CVXim XOVrLS, 

Tni Cv.\ii)N 1 vMifi 2 \o 1 m 
Mt Noitl 4 Aols 

IIISTOKICAL EOMAXCES, 

De% Enrux 2 volo 
The L\.!st Diis or PoHPrri 2\ols 
2ao1s 

EOMAXCES. 7 Volume^- 

The PiLonrva oi Tiir Rhim 
A ST^A^Gl &I0ni 2 vola 


) Volume? 

1 WlClT WILL HE DO IVlin IT’ 

I 4 \ ola 

II Volumos • 

I The Sire r oi GtnrN ^d v 1 vul 

ThL L VST op TUL B VIIOMS 2 ToIa 
Harold 2 % ola 


EoaCNE Arvm 2vo1s 
Z vs UNI 2 vola 


ITOVELS OE LIFE AEtD 

Prinv'a 2 vola 
Tiir Disowned 2 vola 
PvDL CiirioRD 2 Tolo 
Godoiohin 1 vol 
Ernest Maltr vv lrs— P irat Part 
2 vola 


JIAXIfEER, 15 Volumos 

Ernest M vi th vn i ns — So 
cund Put (» (? , AIillI 
2 vols 

Night vnd Morning. 

2 vola 

LLtRLiiv 2 vola 


GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 

ADAM BEDE In crown Svo, with lUustrationB, 3 b. 6d. cloth 
THE MILL OH TEE FLOSS In crown 8 to, with DlnstrationB, 

3i Gd clotb 

SCENES OF OLEEIOAL LITE In ciown 8vo, with UlustrationB, 
3s cloth 

SILAS NLAENEE' Tlie Wearer of Kaveloo In crown 8to, with 

Illu-.tration*?, 2'> CJ cloth 

FELIX HOLT, THE BAEIOAL In crown 8to, with Illnstrations, 

3s 6d cloth 

SPANISH G-TPST Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d 

CHRORICLES OE CARLIRGEORD. By Mrs OlipRaiit. 

SALEM OHAPEL 2s. 

THE EEOTOE, and THE DOOTOE’S FAMTLT Is 
THE PEEPETUAL OHEATB. 28 
mss MAEJOEIBAHES 2 b 


WORKS OE SAMIIEL WARKER, D.C.L.;— 

THE DIAEY OP A LATE PHYBIOIAH. One Vol., Crown 8vo, 

5^ G I 

Jffv iiufuJ LthI >/?, m crown 8vo, handsomely irmtotl, 7s Gd 

TEN THOUSAND A-YEAE. Two Tola , crown 8vo, 08. 

NOW AND THEN Oiown 8vo, 28 6d 

mSOELLANlES Crown 8to, 58 

THE LILY AND THE BEE Crown 8vo, 2 b 
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WOEKS OP PROPESSOB, ITTOM 

LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH OAVALIEES An Illustrated Edi- 
tion ri’oiii Dc'jii'nri bi' Sir To'si nr I\ni i Patost Eiigiaved by Johu 
Tliomp'iou, W J Linton, W TIiohias, \\ hjinpci. Cooper, Green, Dalziels, 
E\ans, Slc Id Small Quaito, piiuteil on Toned Paper, bound in gilt 
cloth, 21s 

** Tlio ai tifats ha\ e c\cellofl tlicinsclres in the cnf'ia%nn«ys which they have furniehed 
Sei/im? the s]mii 1 uf Mr A}toun’s ' ISnllads' as pci haps none but Scotchmen could ha\o 
seized it, the} have thlo^vu then whole stieni(tb into the woik with a heartiness which 
others would do well to mutate 'Whoever Ihcio may be that does not already know 
these ^ Ln\s ' wo rcu»iuiiiciul at oiicc to make then itijuaiiitantein this eihtion, whoreiu 
authoi Hid aitist iliiisti itt o cli otbei as kiudiod b|)ii]ts bhuiild ’* — iSta7iclaid i 

A^oTlILll EniriON, tho 2uth, m leap 810, puce 7s Cd 

BOTHWELL : A Poem By W. Edmondstonne Aytoiin, D 0 L ^ 

Thud hiUitiou Pcap Svo, 7s 6d 

THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND Edited by ProfeaBOi Aytoon. I 

Tliiid Editiuu Twovols,fcap 810, 123 I 

POEMS AND BALLADS OP GOETHE Translated by ProfesBorr 

AYTOUX .mil THEODORE ILVRTIN Second Edition, fenp 8vo, 6s j 

THE BOOH OP BALLADS Edited by Boa Gaultier Eleventb, 

Edition, with numoious Tlhistinln.iis by Do\LE, Leloh, and CllotVQUlLL 
Gilt odjfos, post 5 io, Sh Cd 1 

FIRMILIAN', or the Student of Badajoz A Spaemodio Tragedy. 

By T PERCY JONES Eeap 8»o, 3s 


MEMOIR OE TOIIAM E. ATTOUR, D.C.L., 

Authoi of ^La^-jof the Scottish CivftUcis,* k,c 15y THEODORE MARTIN, 
With Pol trait Po'tt 8>o, 12s 


GOETHE’S PAHST. 

Translated into English Vcise by Theodotie M viiun Second Editiun, postSvo, 
Gs Also, Ad Edition lu Foolscap 8vo, pneo Ss 6d 

** The best trauslation of ' Faust ' la verse we have } ct had in England " — S^ectalin . 


THE TITA HHOYA OP BAHTE. 

TiansUtctl, with nn Iiitiodueiion and Notes, by TiiEODORE Martini A Ne« 
Edition in the press 


SOHGS AHH YERSES : Social and Scientifle. 

Dv an OFiD CONTlirDUTOR TO ‘MAGA’ A Now Edition Fcap 8vo, 3s 
Otl Music of bomc of tlic {^oiigs 

Tho pioductiona thiciw ii oil by this occontiic muse hn^c all the merits of onginnUtj 
and vni luty H o h is u i ittcn sonfts, not css ii s — sut li n. lioLcli-potch of Bcienc< 

and humour, jest md htci ituio jn>vsj|> and ciiticism, ns inufht ha\e been sjr^red a 
tho Noctos Aiiibiosuu ,c iii ilio blue |uuloiii at Anihiosek ” — tbvtunUnf 


LYRICS AHD SOHGS : Legal and Miscellaneous. 

By tho Into GEOIKIE OUTRASl, Esij , Advouito With a Memoir 
Anthill [InUit^ties 
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A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION of 

HAUDY BOOK OP THE FLOWER-GARDEN; 

Bhisa P[ viN PiiAtTiiAi I')lIllcrll)^■^ iiMi Tin I'luii n L'mrniiF, anij 

Aruvm.i Ml M oi l‘i vMa Fioul 11 (! vum VII nil Yiaii IIiiiad 

By DAVID TlKOl.SOA, 

Gardener 10 the DuLe of Buitlciicli, Ditinil mrii: N D 

Second Edition, lloMsod ‘ind Knlir^iit] 

“Nowadays tlio flowci-ff^rdon la >.ucli avci\ imimrtint .ind intero^tinp subject ♦ 
luanj, thut almost any book on the subject is suic tt» hnd icadcis , but ,is this la nriA 
Icii &y one ol the best gaideneia m tho cc^niitii .iiid one, nioiODior, tboiou^lily niastcK 
of the modem system of docoiitiou it dosciios moic dtontuui Lbau anj book publishcL 
on tins or allied subjects of recent jcais WuaUC U'lMiinted with (he icsiiltt 

pi educed b\ the able aulhoi as w ell as with his book« iiid c iti thciofiuc vu onoittiLO tlu 
book the best on the '•niijOL.t >ct wiiltcn oi likely to be wiittcn, loi a lun^'* time t( 
conic ” — r/ic Fidd 


A Nlw a^d Em\uciu LuiibiN 

A BOOK ABOU'^ ROSES: 

HOW TO GROW AND SHOW THEM 

By S TlEYNOLDS HOLE, 

^ Author of * V butte four in Ircl uni ' 

Thud Edition 7s Od 

“ The wrhole volume teems w ith cntouinffintr dnt\ and statistics , and while it la m 
tensely praclicali it m 11 lutcicot p^onci.d tcidci& b\ an unf iilin^ M>>itity which sup 
plies gartn-ib and oriiament to tlic artay of ficts, and fnrui'>hcs 'iiua in such nth pro 
tU'*ion that one un^'lit do woiso than 1 ly by in uu of Mi Iit>h ^ good stoi ics for future 
table-talk It is by the cnliicuiiicnt of pairos full of fcohd infoirnntion on the 

^holo subject of Rose cultuie with suchlike quip'', i tanks, and cumic rofoiciiccs that 
the ^Book about Ilo'^ea* cams its title to a place in CMiy drawinir.room and hbraiy, 
and wins its authoi ui c\cn gicatci success tU u» that ol lub ‘ latllo Toui m Ireland ” — 
*Satuid(ti/ Hu n It 

‘*The exti \cts givo little i<lea of tho genuine fun ol tho book, which wc coidially 
recommend to ovoiy am item who wtsho'' to glow' Roses, ns at once tho ploabautcbt ami 
the beat yet wuttcu on the avibjeci -IVi* 

** A very captivating bo<ik, coiitainini; a grc'it «lcnl r>f lahialdo iiifoimalion about tho 
Hose and its oulturo, gi>on in a btylo wbicb cannot fail to pluaso ” — Juianal of llotii- 
cullH) e 

This day is puMi-hcd, 

T U fc. 

HANDY BOOK OP HARDY HERBACEOUS 
PERENNIAL AND ALPINE FLOWERS 
FOR THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

1!y william SmiEIiLAND, 

Gardener to the E ul of aMimIo , forinerb M in ii;cr of tlic Herb iccoua Depart meat at Ri w 
In One Vol Ciowu bvo, bb Od 

THE HANDY BOOK OP BEES, 

AND THEIR PROFITABLE JIANAGEilENT 

By A PE'nTr;i;EAr, jfc'.iKiLME 

With Engrraiings, puce 4s C«l ’ 

' The author of this^<dumo is osidowtly a practical man, and knows a crrcatdcal nioro 
about boos and their habtts th in most of tho bou-kcopci in Enirland , indeod, ho may 
be said bo a vciy master in iho art of boo TuisUncs ” lUU'i L.fc Loutlon 

-'''A practic il titatisc on tlic jnofitable conduct of ipicultuio, by an inlhor thoroughly' 
fomili.u with tho Ihcmc He wiifcs hupcly for noil ing men, einph.ilically uiging on 
them the advantages, both in jKKkct ind m habits, winch tho keeping of bees will 
confci , and the unpiiU abious, clear styde, and oxliaubtiso tioatmont of tbo subject, 
make tho little voluino a salo guido to a \ciy intorcsting ind solf-rcwaiding locroatiuo *' 
-^n ily Telet/inpk 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, IMiiibuigb and London 




